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THE PAY-OFF POINT: WILL YOUR PRODUCT MAKE IT? See p. 65. 
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In 1949 the 


Journal- American 
' sgetanall-time 
record for 
drug store 
advertising in 


New York* 


The Journal-American carried more Drug Store advertising 
(including cosmetics, lotions and toilet articles) than all other 
New York evening newspapers combined. 


The Journal-American carried more Drug Store advertising than 
all New York morning newspapers combined. 


VY The Journal-American carried more General Toilet Requisite 
Linage (National) than all other New York evening papers 
combined. 


The Journal-American gain in General Toilet Requisite Linage 


was greater than any other New York newspaper. 
* Source: Media Records 
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Do you want descriptions 
of your new industrial products 


Accurate 
Concise 
Complete? 


Buyers and specifiers in industry do 
. . . and most of them depend upon the 
staff written descriptions of new and 
improved products in INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS. 


Editor W. E. (Bill) Irish’s engineering 
training and background make him 
quick to find opportunities for the 
manufacturers to present useful facts 
that may be omitted. 


He knows what product information is 
needed—where and how to get that in- 
formation—and how to present it in 
the language of his engineering and 
plant operating readers. 


Editor Irish and his able associate J. 
W. Moss, have won an industry-wide 
following by the accuracy, conciseness 
and completeness of the product news 
they write for INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS. 


They give readers more news from 
more manufacturers than any compar- 
able publication. 


Complete descriptions, evaluated for 
their importance, organized, cross-in- 
dexed for easy reference have made 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
industry’s preferred source as a buy- 
ing reference for current needs. 


Controlled Circulation 60,338 
Total Distribution 65,174 
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$110 a month buys effective, 
standard representation. De- 
tails? Write for “The LEN 
PLAN.” 
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* for more than 

+ 12 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
, a “selective” automobile advertiser has 
g broadcast more than 1,872 quarter-hour 
§ Programs over Station WMC. 
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* (Nome furmshed on request.) 


In selecting a radio station, it’s the over-all 


picture that counts, too. It stands to reason 
that the NBC station in Memphis, with 5,000 
watts day and night, owned and operated 
by The Commercial Appeal —that's the 
station that gets and holds its audience. 
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EACH YEAR, FOR THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS, WMC 

* HAS CARRIED MORE LOCAL, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL SPOT BUSINESS IN TERMS OF 
DOLLAR VOLUME THAN ANY OTHER RADIO 
STATION IN MEMPHIS. 


WATTS-790 
MEMPHIS 
W MCE 50 cw simuttancousty Duplicating AM Schedule 
W MCT kirst 1v stotion in Memphis and the Mid-South 
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TIMELY AND 
HELPFUL LITERATURE 


For years ABP headquarters has been 
considered one of the most fruitful sources 
of information on all phases of business 
paper advertising and publishing. 

If, for example, you need help in step- 
ping up the results of your business paper 
advertising, the chances are that one or 
more of the booklets or pamphlets listed 
below will aid you. On request we'll glad- 
ly mail the ones you want. 


1. Copy That Clicks (48-page booklet 
on how to apply the fundamentals of 
effective business paper advertising) 


2. Hit the Road (52-page booklet on 
how to collect the material out of 
which effective business paper ads 
are built) 


3. A Page of Advertising is a Page of 
Advertising (how one large adver- 
tiser gets the most out of his busi- 
ness paper advertising) 


4. How General Electric Uses Busi- 
ness Papers 


5. Mr. President: Meet Your Adver- 
tising Manager 


3USINESS PUBLICATIONS 


The group of ABC-audited, paid circulation business publications which has been cooperating 
since 1916 to maintain and enhance the standards of business paper publishing, in the interest 


ontinuing Programs 


till more effective business press! 


BUSINESS PAPER 
READERSHIP STUDIES 


Few recent events in the advertising and 
publishing fields have stirred up so much 
excitement and interest as the release, in 
1949, of the first business paper reader- 
ship study, on Automotive Industries, 
sponsored by ABP and conducted by the 
Advertising Research Foundation. 


This research project of ABP is the first 
of a continuing series of similar studies. 
It represents many years of planning and 
preparatory work in which advertisers, 
agencies and publishers cooperated. 
Readership studies of three other busi- 
ness publications are now under way and 
reports will be available this year. With 
the publishing of these reports, ABP and 
member publishers combined will have in- 
vested close to $150,000 in this activity. 


If you are a member of the ANA, 
AAAA, NIAA or ABP, you can obtain 
a copy of the Automotive Industries read- 
ership report from your association at a 
cost of $2. Non-association members can 
obtain copies for $25 each by addressing 
the Advertising Research Foundation, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


of the reader and the advertiser as well as the publisher 
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ANNUAL 
ADVERTISING COMPETITIONS 


If you’ve ever won an award in one of 
ABP’s annual advertising competitions, 
you know of the prestige and the incentive 
for continued good work that go along 
with it. 

That these ABP advertising competitions 
are serving a useful purpose is indicated 
by the very great interest which they have 
generated. For example, in this year’s 
competitions, advertisers and agencies en- 
tered 776 separate advertising campaigns. 


One purpose of ABP’s advertising com- 
petitions is to encourage advertisers and 
agencies to adhere to high standards in the 
planning and preparation of business pa- 
per advertising. Another purpose is to rec- 
ognize those advertisers and agencies who, 
by applying the fundamentals of effective 
business paper advertising, have made 
their advertising exceptionally resultful. 


This year ABP is conducting its 8th 
Annual Advertising Competition, with 
this popular innovation — two separate 
and distinct contests, one for industrial 
and the other for merchandising publica- 
tions, with two sets of judges, and two sets 
of awards (57 altogether). 


A DOG'S BEST FRIEND 


. is a gentleman named Frank Wright. Before you 
go off in a huff, let us hasten to tell you that, no matter 
how kind you are to your particular Fido, Mr. Wright 
wins the Canine Felicity sweepstakes because he’s provided 
a home for 75,000 canine waifs. Part of his doggie 
guardianship stems from his overwhelming affection for 
anything that barks—wolves excepted. The best part. The 


HAVOC AND FRIEND .. 


poodle found an owner in June Havoc thru Pet Exchange. 


. or friend and havoc. This frisky 


other, minor part, comes from the fact that Wright 
whose radio program, Pet Exchange, sponsored by Calo 
Dog Food—is a sales promotion, merchandising and ad- 
vertising man in San Francisco. At the moment he handles 
all of Calo’s national advertising. But Frank had the idea 
for his Pet Exchange program long before Calo entered 
the picture. 


The Pet Exchange, a program which attempts to pro- 
vide dogless homes with dogs from homes that are over- 
dogged, is now 12 years old. Today due to the program’s 
pulling power, Calo sales are in “number one’”’ position in 
the metropolitan San Francisco area. Recently the pro- 
gram has been televised as well as broadcast. Calo is 
using television as an opening wedge to enter the great 
Southern California market. From a scratch position in 


1948, Calo’s distribution in Los Angeles has bettered 
55%. 


Mr. Wright began the program a dozen years ago when 
he suffered ennui after visiting the local dog pound. He 
decided that no pound could substitute for a family. It 
was the impersonality of the dog pound that got him. He 
felt sure that if he could persuade the manufacturer of a 


dog food to back his program he could make everybody 
happy—dogs, people and manufacturer. Worked out that 
way, too. The program, right from the start, produced 
amazing results and the station (K FRC) was so swamped 
with calls from people who wanted dogs and people who 
had, for one reason or another, to get rid of dogs that it 
was forced to hire a staff of telephone answerers. 


The announcer puts Wright on the air with, “. . . and 
here is Frank Wright, the dog’s best friend.” 


Mr. Wright urges people not to put their pets to sleep 
because they have no place for them. He asks that anyone 
in such a fix let him know—he does the rest. After he gets 
a line on such a dog he does some investigating to make 
sure that the animal isn’t ill or vicious. Then he checks 
through his listings of people who want to adopt a dog. 
Scotties go to Scotty fanciers, Cockers to Cocker admirers. 
And so it goes. 


The program, naturally, gets some unusual requests. A 
family in Alaska wanted to unload a healthy, happy 
Huskie which it could no longer keep. Mr. Wright placed 
it—in Alaska. And once when he told about a German 
Shepherd pup that everyone liked but nobody had a place 
for, mentioning the police station which was currently 
home for the pup, people arrived in such mobs at the 
station house that the police had to barricade the door. 


And Calo has been so delighted with the way The Pet 
E-xchange—which has grown to a national organization— 
has sold its product that it recently placed programs, or 
spot announcements in New England. This summer 
Calo, guided by Mr. Wright's office, is taking a showing 
of highway bulletins throughout the East and along the 
West Coast. 


ad 


If Mr. W. has his way, there won’t be a stray dog lef 
in the land—which makes Calo very happy. 


THE ATOMIC AGE CHILD 


Toys have come a long way from the simple things 
with which we once amused ourselves. Permit us to intro- 
duce you to a pair of brothers who seem to understand 
the workings of today’s juvenile mind and who are cater- 
ing to its toy whims. They’re Charles and Frederi:k 
Doepke and we’ve just returned from a luncheon where 
these Cincinnati lads (both in their thirties) introduced 
the latest in their toy line—an exact-scale model of the 
famous American-La Frarice hook and ladder fire fighter. 


It’s as realistic as its 10-ton daddy. The hook and ladder 
is what the brothers Doepke call a “constructive to: 
They refuse to make anything destructive. It is a compa"- 
ion piece to the Adams Diesel Road Grader, the Barbe 
Green High Capacity Bucket Loader, the Euclid “Bot 
tom-Dump” Truck, the Unit Mobile Crane, the Jaeger 
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Wouldn’t it be worth a lot to look 
once a month and see just exactly 
ho your customers are what 

they are doing? Especially just now, 
hen sales come a little harder! 


To know promptly the percentage of 
sur market each competing brand 
ids? How many new customers you 
‘e adding? How many of these you 
-‘p? Who gets the customers you lose? 
To know just where your new sales 
sme from? Whether deals or premiums 
«r contests actually are paying off? 

And what of America’s great new 
ddle class... the millions of families 
ho have moved up several notches in 
1come without changing their habits 
» match? Are you sure you are getting 
ur share of that new sales potential? 


5,000 scientifically chosen customers of Panel subscribers 


Trade reports can’t answer such ques- 
tions. Nor can a one-time consumer sur- 
vey. But the continuing monthly re- 
ports of the J. Walter Thompson Con- 
sumer Panel can supply these and many 
more facts. And supply them promptly! 

What’s equally important, this ““mov- 
ing picture”’ of a business can be stopped 
in motion .. . this look behind the scenes 
often can reveal critical sales problems 
which otherwise might not even have been 
suspected! 

The Consumer Panel is only one of 
the many unusual services available to 
our clients. May we tell you more about 
it? There is no obligation, of course. 
The J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Twenty-two other offices in strategic cities 
around the world. 


DO “‘live under glass.’’ The Panel takes a continuous 
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‘‘motion picture’ of what they buy and where they buy it. 
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60,000 reports a year, from families of every type, give Panel subscribers not only 
exclusive sales facts, but dependable TREND LINES for those facts 


5,000 families under glass! 
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The J.W.T. CONSUMER PANEL 
offers these unique advantages: 


1. 


» 


? 


The base is a 5000-family sample of the 
whole United States, covering all fam- 
ily types and all marketing areas. 


The monthly reports from these fami- 
lies are based not on opinion, not on 
memory ... but on FACT as recorded in 
a daily diary. 


Every purchase (of the products in- 
cluded) is recorded, and the place of 
purchase shown . . . including major 
chains, syndicate stores, house-to- 
house, cooperatives, etc. 


Because the results are a continuous 
record of the buying habits of the same 
families, they can be analyzed as case 
histories . . . whieh mirror accurately 
the facts on repeat sales, results from 
deals and premiums, etc. 


This information is available to one man- 
ufacturer only in each product field. 


Advertisers” 
Experience 


POINTS THE WAY 
TO SALES RESULTS 
IN THE NEWARK, N. J., 
MARKET 


Your Customers! 
placed almost SEVEN 
MILLION lines of classified ad- 
vertising in the Newark News 
last year... that's about 3 to | 
over the second newspaper. 


68.8% 


&, 


partment stores followed 


Your Retailers! 
Local merchants and de- 


suit . . . with more than 2 to | 
over paper B. 


78.7% Your Co ‘tion 


General advertisers fol- 
lowed through . . . with almost 
3 to | over paper B. 


Newark I, 
New Jersey 
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Concrete Mixer and the Wooldridge Earth Hauler. 


If these products sound familiar, it is merely because 
the Doepkes work from actual blueprints of famous manu- 
facturers, reducing to scale, of course. They manufacture 
their toys to such perfection that many of the makers of 
the real things hand out the Doepke products to their 
salesmen as “samples.” (It isn’t exactly practical for 
American-La France to hand its product to its salesmen 
and say, “Go sell ’em, boys.”) All along the line manu- 
facturers have cooperated with the Doepkes, though the 
brothers say it wasn’t always so. 


For The Chas. Wm. Doepke Mfg. Co., Inc., is a com- 
paratively new outfit—a post-war baby. Just before the 
war the brothers had set up a machine shop which was 
run mostly by Charlie, the older of the two. He had the 
engineering background. Brother Fritz, scion of the 
famous Ohio department store clan, had gone to work in 
Alms and Doepke, the family store. War stopped every- 
thing in the machine shop. After the holocaust the 
brothers took inventory—not of the machine shop but of 
the American family. They found a whole generation of 
kids who were growing up with a tin tommy gun in their 
hands, trashy toy tanks under their beds. 


The Child is Parent... 


The Doepkes, whose parents had bought them, as chil- 
dren, sturdy toys built to train the kids, decided to manu- 
facture a line of scale-model toys, patterned after enor- 
mous construction machinery, toys which would guide the 
minds and hands of kids. 


They threw in all the resources they could muster, set 
up their plant on an assembly line basis. Each toy is in- 
spected five times along the assembly line ; the same colors 
which the manufacturer of the actual machinery uses, are 
used by Doepke ; even the decals which identify the prod- 
uct are actual ones, supplied in every instance by the 
manufacturer whose product Doepke is copying. 


The Doepkes realized that to sell these unusual toys 
which are not cheap (The hook and ladder, most expen- 
sive toy in the line, retails at just under $15.), it would be 
necessary to use new, original promotion. They planned 
and are carrying out such innovations as rebuilding any 
one of their toys which breaks under usage at no cost save 
actual parts used. The toys go back to their owners exactly 
like new. They have made a 15-minute color and sound 
film, showing the line, the line in manufacture in all its 
aspects, and the plant—a large, airy place in a wooded 
park. This they are making available to schools, clubs and 
various organizations, free of charge. Doepke has spent a 
fantastic—to other toy manufacturers—sum each year on 
advertising in business magazines. They’re using consumer 
publications in .addition: Life, The New Yorker, 
Woman's Home Companion, Parent's, and even Town 
and Country. “Some people,” says Fritz, “test their prod- 
uct with their big toe. We jump all the way in.” 


The brothers are proud of the fact that last year their 
100 employes shared in a $63,000 bonus at Christm:s. 
And all this since 1946. That was the year when tie 
Doepkes brought their first model to the Toy Show. They 
took orders by the carload despite the fact that they didn't 
have a single line in operation. Today, if their output 
could be laid end to end, it would reach from New Yok 
to Washington, D. C. 
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POND'S EXTRACT CO.: 


Edward L. Lane (left) has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and director of the company, and he will also 
be director of sales. F. H. Orr (right) has been 
appointed sales manager of the organization. 


MONROE G. SMITH 


Elected president of The Silex Co. which he joined 
as general manager in January, was formerly in the 
sales division, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


ROBERT G. SPEARS 


Formerly with Standard Brands, Inc., he has been 
appointed vice-president and general manager of 
the Good Luck Products Division, Lever Brothers Co. 


IRON FIREMAN CORP.: 


C. T. Burg (left), in charge of Iron Fireman sales 
since the inception of the concern 27 years ago, 
is elected president. Howard M. Cutshaw (right) 
is promoted to domestic division sales manager. 


THE CARBORUNDUM CO.: Ernest R. Baxter (left) has been promoted from direc- 
tor of sales and sales administration to assistant vice-president; Fred W. Scott, Jr., 
to sales manager, Coated Products; Frederick W. Bonacker (right) to sales manager. 
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Mrs. Norton buys packaged groceries because “it 
isn’t always best or even economical for a farm 
woman to struggle to put up her family’s food.” 
She shops for clothes and house furnishings in 
Bozeman, Billings and Butte. 


“Green fertilization,” plowing under crops such 
as clover, helps produce bumper wheat crops. 
Upland clever is sowed by leased plane. Norton’s 
$30,000 in’ mechanical equipment includes 3 
tractors, 2 trucks, automatic hay baler, combine. 


ete. @ . ES cate. ae a 
David (left) and Patty (second from right), 
among the most popular students at Montana 
State in nearby Bozeman, often entertain friends 
in town as well as at home. Both are good dancers 
—and equally good at judging livestock. 
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easy-to- 


top flight salesmen 


so many 


That's why 
make constant use of convenient, 


handle Sales Pacs. 


Heinn can show you a better way to solve 
your salesman’'s portfolio problems through 
the use of Sales Pacs. Whether your sales- 


men carry pictures or samples, our experi- 


ence in developing special Sales Pacs will be 
worth calling upon. Write, telling us your 


requirements. 


The Heinn Company, 326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


pro- 


intended 
stimulate the buying urge. 


mark. You leave nothing to chance nor to the 
SEE what 


you are talking about — whether it is your 


. your sales arrows 


or a new method of doing an old job. 


“Sell More? You bet...because | Show More!” 
product in use, a special feature important to 


will fiy straight and true to the 
imagination. Your prospect will 

him, 

Pictures—plus words—make mighty potent 
sales weapons. Pictures create interest, 


Talk from pictures . . 
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Gales Pac 


CUSTOM 
MADE 


Cpls 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


In search of an account-executive, a 
classified ad tells prospects to “write 
esoterically.”’ That’s one way of lim- 
iting replies to men who went beyond 
the sixth grade. 

es 

The author of ‘The Egg and I,” 
it now occurs to me, forgot to say 
that not all the world’s clucks are in 
hen-houses. 

~ 

Any resemblance between the Bell 
System and television is purely co- 
axial. 

° 

Tessie O’Paque couldn’t get it 
straight awhile hgck, whether Luck- 
man was out of Lever Bros., or 
whether Lever Bros. was out of 


Luckman. 
. 


I wish my nerves were as good as 
those of the organist on Inner 


Sanctum. 
a 


Curtis Research tells me that man- 
ufacturers of clothing, furniture, and 
Pullman berths are advised to make 
proper allowances for the fact that 
America’s young men and women 
continue to grow taller and heavier. 


Lorry Balza relays a definition 
from the Santa Fe Magazine: “High- 
brow: A person who enjoys a thing 
until it becomes popular.”’ 


Commercial Candor Dep’t: “We're 
looking for two weak-minded cus- 
tomers. Weak-minded enough not to 
mind the touchy turquoise or rose 
coverings on these two Kroehler 
Davenport-Beds. And, just to encour- 
age their folly, we reduced them from 
$249.95 to $168.”—Stern’s, of Phila- 
delphia. 

— 

An April fool, come to think of it, 
is a person who never carries an 
umbrella. 


Any week now, some copywrite: 
who has never been south of Accomac, 
Va., will sit in his ivory tower and 
begin dreaming-up ads about Florida 
as a Summer resort. Thousands will 
agree with him that the average tem- 
peratures are no higher than those in 
New York. He will talk about the 
“cooling trade-winds,” which, to my 
prejudiced mind, are as cooling as a 
hair-drier at your secretary’s beauty- 
parlor. Include me out! 

ae 


The classified columns underscore 
the contention that today’s one un- 
crowded field is that of salesman. 
There’s a hint here for many a 
youngster now planning his life's 
work. 

es 


HEADLINE PARADE 


What a dash can do for hash!— 
A. 1. Sauce. 


“Nobody 


Sonotone. 


knows I’m deaf!”— 


All-Time 
Telechron 


Point-of-Sales- 
Advertising 


Your 
men. — 
Clocks. 


What CHRIS is to CRAFT... Miron 
is to woolens. 


Courage comes in the four-year 
size—The March of Dimes. 


I’m probably a sentimental sap, but 
it bothers me to hear a melodic gem 
like Victor Herbert’s “Toyland” 
waltz coming over the air as “Lustre 


Creme Girl.” 
_ 


Incidentally, Chase & Sanborn has 
a nice touch in a current singing com- 
mercial: “What Mr. Chase didn’t 
know about coffee, Mr. Sanborn did.” 
To most advertisers, the trade-name 
is sacrosanct and above even the 
mildest of ribbing. 


“Whether or not you considered 
FDR a great man, you must concede 
that Mrs. FDR is a great-grand- 
mother.’”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Sometimes that familiar road-sign 

gz 
“Men Working,” needs a postscript: 
“But not too hard.” 


The new magazine, Flair, won it 
self a neat plug on Walter Winchell’ 
Sunday night broadcast. Old-timer 
will think nostalgically of Cond: 
Nast’s Vanity Fair. 


I’m still chuckling over this squi! 
in a late-January New Yorker: “/ 
man in the East Seventies, helping hi: 
wife out with the marketing the othe: 
day, asked the grocer for a fifth o 
milk.” 
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HAT’S RIGHT. You can 

demonstrate your prod- 
uct at an average cost of 5¢ 
per dozen prospects — with 
Spot Movie ads in theatres. 
You can sell with sight, sound, 
action, in color or black and 
white. The average, across- 
the-country cost per thou- 
sand movie goers compares 
favorably with any other ad- 
vertising medium—any other 


method of selling. And the 
readership is 100%! n= 

Spot Movie ads demon- _ 
strate your product before a 
relaxed, receptive audience 
seated in a darkened theatre. 

Virtually every eye is focused 
on the screen where your message unfolds as 
a part of the show. 

You can use Spot Movie ads in selected cities 
...even in selected neighborhoods...or in more 
than 14,000 theatres across the country. You 
can tie Spot Movie advertising to local stores 
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or local distributors with special trailers. You 
can use your ‘Spot Movie’ films on Television. 

In no other medium can you do so much for 
so little. Get all the facts today about Spot 
Movie ads in theatres from the Movie Adver- 
tising Bureau. 


Ye Advertising Bureau 


~a Member Companies: United Film Service, Inc. * Motion Picture Adv. Service Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ° CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 


2! 


Your advertising dollar in the Courier- 


Express buys greater impact 


LING on the families with more 
SEL money to spend. That is 
a, ER why it is the potent selling 
power to the 1,400,000 

people in Buffalo and the 


great 8-county Western 


New York market. 


It Gets Results 
BECAUSE 
It Gets Read Thoroughly 


SAYS... 


Yes sir, it’s a fact, Rockford has an ABC City 
Zone population of 


122,601 
The ABC Retail Area totals 


377,854 


And it’s one of the most prosperous sections of 
the country... sales figures prove it! 


ois 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 


_ - 
ea 
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Rebuttal Dep’t: True counters the 
Home Journal's “Never underesti- 
mate the power of a woman” with: 
“Sell the dominant male to clinch the 
sale.” And somewhere in between are 
the small fry, yelling for this or that 
until Mom and Pop have to buy it to 
shut them up. 


Dale Carnegie contends you can 
make a better speech when you're 
mad. Maybe you can write a better 
classified ad when your feathers are 
up. Witness: 


I’M TIRED 


For the past four weeks, I have 
interviewed men for an educational 
sales-job that has paid our good 
men $75 to $125 weekly (comm. 
basis). I’m disgusted with the 
timid, mice-looking, ambitionless 
and visionless young men _ with 
their heads hanging, coming into 
my office looking for a $30.00 
salary job and also old men who 
were licked and beaten. Is there a 
REAL MAN with a consuming ambi- 
tion to make his fortune ... to 
carve out a real business career... 
will do a top-notch job for top- 
notch compensation? Drawing-ac- 
count “artists” and those looking 
for a “quick deal” please stay away. 
If you have what I am looking for, 
contact me Suite 801, 1422 Chestnut 
St. The name is Todd. 


Page ad for a Bermuda hotel tells 


me I’ll “swoon” when I see this and 
that. Wanna bet? 


It was fun “stumping the experts” 
on that KYW quizzer, “Fountain of 
Facts,” and winning a smart-looking, 
sweet-sounding Westinghouse Table- 
Topper Radio. 


Alliterative assist for the World 
Almanac: “The  Fact-Finder’s 
Friend.” 


Some day, we may read in the log- 
book of economics: “Sighted subsidy. 


Sank same.” 
_ 


On the West Coast, around the 
Valentine season, Fisher Flouring 
Mills came up with a recipe for 
““Kiss-Me Cake,” Lola Barden tel!s 
me. Cole Porter would have liked a 
wedge of that. 


Obviously, the H-bomb is still rais- 

ing H. 
e 

A time-hallowed form of come-on 
seems to be returning to selling. It 
goes like this: “You don’t start pay- 
ing until you have used them free for 
6 months. Then you have 3 years to 
pay. To the first 40 people who tele- 
phone us, we will give, absolutely 
free, a blah, blah, blah.” 
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71950. . . Ned's is now operating 


= 9 strategically located super-service 
Y automotive stores in Detroit featur- @ Ned’s was just a one-gas-pump, 
Fing nationally advertised brands. neighborhood tire store, far out in the north end of 


Detroit, when it opened in ’18. It was a long way from 
“downtown”. 


But Ned’s stuck it out in the sticks, and when Detroit grew, 

it grew right out to Ned’s! People moved out there to live — 

and to buy. The trend toward de-centralized markets was 

under way, and Ned's was in step. The shop featured nationally 

advertised brands. Ned’s merchandised, advertised, and grew up 
with Detroit. 


The newest and ninth of Ned’s stores opened in time for Christ- 

mas, 1949. Today, the nine-store, progressive institution is profiting 
from the “neighborhood selling’ concept it pioneered. Ned’s organ- 
ization is the largest Firestone dealer in the world. 


In every kind of business, markets are shifting, buying habits changing. 
Alert sales managers keep informed with facts. 


Your Hearst Advertising Service man knows local conditions thoroughly. 

He has complete, accurate, detailed information on the ten major markets 

where over half the nation’s buying income is centered. Total, classified 

data on the spot: Sales Operating Controls, Commodity Surveys, Market 

Studies and Analyses. Contact your closest H.A.S, man today. He will guide 
you to greater localized profits. 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


Hearst Advertising Service 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager * 959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


ices in principal cities Baltimore News-Post American Detroit Times Los Angeles Examiner 
representing Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Boston Record-American Advertiser | Chicago Herald-American 
York Journal American San Francisco Examiner Albany Times Union Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Copyright 1949 by Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., Hearst Advertising Service Division. All rights reserved. 
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SALES MEETINGS! 


Why run the risk of putting your 
sales force to sleep .. . when you 

; ee : 
can so easily and economically in- 
still in them renewed enthusiasm for 
your plans and products? 

Your presentations can be dra- 
matically and forcefully effective 
through the use of film. 

Let the William J. Ganz Com- 
pany breathe life into the material 
for your next sales meeting. 

We are prepared to work 24 
hours a day—and guarantee delivery, 
en time—even on extremely short 
notice! 


WILLIAM J. GANZ 


COMPANY 
40 East 49th Street, N. Y., N. Y. 


Advertising 
for ~ a 
KOPPERS 


/ / 


... In 1944, 
Koppers Company, Inc., ap- 
pointed VanSant, Dugdale as 
the agency for its Aeromatic 
Propeller Department. Between 
1946 and 1949, Fast’s Coupling, 
Koppers-Elex Precipitators, and 
Gas Apparatus Departments 
were added. 


. . » In 1949, because of our 
broad experience in the auto- 
motive market, Koppers turned 
its American Hammered Piston 

Ring advertising over to... 


n\ant,|ugdale 


Advertising Since 1912 
BALTIMORE 


Write... Wire... Call Today 


CONGRESS 


> Judging by what was testified 
before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, coverage of salesmen under So- 
cial Security remains one vast con- 
fusion. And Senators are afraid that. 


_ at best, the law will remain vague. 


It’s hard to know where to draw the 
line between those you do and those 


| you don’t want to cover. 


The Gearhart amendment, enacted 
by the previous Congress, aimed at 
keeping off the rolls dealers, manu- 


| facturers’ agents and others who, so 
| it seemed, had been put there by some 
Supreme Court decision. But spokes- 


men for various salesmen’s organiza- 
tions now protest that the amendment 
also excluded salesmen who, though 
working on commission, are genuine 
employes. 

As they describe it, you'll find men 
doing exactly the same work under 
the same conditions; some are cov- 
ered and some are not. The em- 
ployer, they say, has or thinks that 
he has discretion in the matter. Some 
companies make, and others ignore, 
the appropriate tax withdrawals. 

Salesmen who are not covered have 
the right to file a protest—Social Se- 
curity Form No. 8. But people don’t 
like to file. Instead, they complain 
to their organizations and write to 
Congressmen. 

The House during the last session 
passed a bill putting salesmen on the 
rolls. From the testimony before the 
Senate Committee, its definition is 
too broad, just as the existing rule 
seems to be too narrow. Suppliers in 
dozens of industries, backed by their 
distributors, complained that they 
would have to cover independent 
businessmen they scarcely know. Some 
of these independent businessmen ap- 
peared. They explained that they meet 
pretty large payrolls, that they have 
investments in their outlets which 
they consider substantial, that they 
don’t think of themselves as employes. 

There were also spokesmen for the 
direct-sale distributors, who don’t 
want to be taxed. As they explained 
it, people taken on to canvass house- 
to-house rove about, fixing their own 
working hours and territories; there 
is an average turnover of about 100% 
annually. The house - to - house can- 
vassers were not represented. 


Senators probably will try to draw 
the line so as to cover wholesalers and 
manufacturers’ salesmen, while ex- 
cluding dealers. They haven’t fig- 
ured out how to distinguish them. 

One aside: Marshall J. Mantler 
of the Bureau of Salesmen’s National 
Associations said salesmen want to be 
called ‘‘merchandise consultants,” 
which Senator Millikin agreed was 
“pretty fancy.” 

Sales executives who have ideas on 
the subject should write to Senator 
Walter F. George, Washington, D. 
C.—and fast. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


®> The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee is going along with Commis- 
sioner Mason. It recommended more 
money for sales codes; it turned down 
the Budget Bureau’s proposal for put- 
ting more lawyers on anti-monopoly 
cases. 


- 


> The new Commissioner, Martin 
Hutchinson, is frequently described as 
a typical “Southern Liberal” (Vir- 
ginia), highly alert to the real or 
fancied economic grievances of the 
South. These, in essence, consist of 
claims that things are geared to pre- 
vent the South’s economic advance- 
ment: Freight rates, methods of bill- 
ing freight, etc., force the South to 
buy northern products. 


> Two cases against Bristol-Myers 
and Anahist Co. opened FTC’s probe 
into the sale of antihistamines. FTC 
charges that they don’t stop the symp- 
toms of colds and that they may be 
dangerous to take. More cases are 
coming. 


> A rider to the law removing the 
oleo tax increases FTC’s power. A 
company defying the Board may de 
fined, not the $5,000 maximum, but 
as much as $5,000 per day as long as 
it’s in violation. This was put in to 
insure that oleo wouldn’t be passed 
off as butter. Commission lawyers 
state that the law will be used mainly 
in anti-monopoly cases, hardly at all 
in false ad cases. It would have been 
used; that is, against Steel in the 
old Pittsburgh-plus case. 
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nCe- All they think about in here is The Des Moines Sunday Register 


. J * e 
1 to since getting all that lowa-wide business! 
vers It is something to think about: ove paper providing all-state 
robe coverage! This is exactly what The Des Moines Sunday — 


The IN 
4 . 9 my y Pet 
TC Register does for you—dominates 82 out of lowa’s 99 coun- silt na 


ties with family coverage of from 50% to 100% (nowhere 


ru else does it have less than 25% coverage). 
are With The Des Moines Sunday Register you get a choice 
urban market that outclasses Boston or San Francisco in 
spending—and a farm market that has no equal. Altogether, 
- Iowa families spend over 5 billion a year. And, where 
> income in so many states dropped last year, lowa’s family 
. . income grew—more than any other state. PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
but Just think! 70% of all lowa’s families are yours in The MARKET RANKING AMONG 
1g as Des Moines Sunday Register for a milline rate of $1.63! AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 
in to 
assed 
vycrs 
airy THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE | 
7 ABC Circulation September 30, 1949: . 


Daily, 363,066—Sunday, 520,338 
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“ITS A SMALL WORLD AFTER ALL...” 


All of us get a dramatic demonstration now and then of modern 
travel and communications in linking us with far-off places. Our 
inevitable reaction: “It’s a small world after all...” 


Strange at such times that we never think of the experience as 
enlarging our environment. Instead, it’s the world that comes 
down to our size, to the dimensions of Main Street. 


Or is it strange? The world for most of us is the little sphere of 
persons, places and events within walking distance of home and 
fireside. The big stories at the dinner table are events in the 
lives of fellow townsmen. 


More than anything else we want to know who’s who and what’s 
what in our own little world. That’s why localnews dailies are 
so thoroughly read. Their reports of round-the-clock happenings 
in the lives of friends and acquaintances are complete news 
stories ... not just skeleton notices. 


It’s the old story over and over again. News becomes more inter- 
- Lael 
esting—advertising more effective—as it gets closer to home. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, /nc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YOR K « DETROIT * CHICAGO 


BOSTON SYRACUSE * PHILADELPHIA 


® Under a reorganization proposed 
by Truman, the FTC chairman 
would be selected by the President 
and would be given greater powers 
to hire and fire. Congressmen seen 
favorably disposed. Mason and Mea 
are considered candidates. 


> The Commission is trying to work 
out a code to cover the whole grocer 
industry. Painful points include: 

Loss leaders; below-cost sales: 
fake prices; misuse of the term, “Spe 
cial Bargains”; pretending branded 
products may soon be out-of-stock ; 
false invoicing ; tie-in sales, etc. 


CENSUS 


> First releases on the population 
census may come out almost right 
after the counting stops—in mid or 
late April. Local supervisors are in- 
structed to flash out the preliminary 
figures. 

Then from June to September 
will come preliminary counts for 
states, counties and standard metro- 
politan areas. Final figures for re- 
gions, divisions and states are sched- 
uled for the first four months of 
1951, after which the county figures 
will appear. 


> Business census releases—a major 
source of purchasing power informa- 
tion—are now coming out. The first 
batch, covering number of business 
establishments, 1948 sales and re- 
ceipts, employment, full and_ part 
time, are coming out for various 
counties. The complete set is offered 
by the Bureau for $30. 

Next to appear will be the area 
bulletins giving the same data as 
above, but broken down by kind of 
business. Late in the year will appear 
a whole series of additional bulletins 
covering special subjects. These in- 
clude “sales by merchandise lines,” 
which is the sales manager’s best ap- 
proach to discovering the kinds of 
distributors handling a given product. 
You won’t be able to trace single 
items; you will be able to tell what 
retailers handle a given line. There 
isn’t much data showing, for given 
lines, whether they are handled 
mainly by wholesalers or by agents. 


AGRICULTURE 


& Farm income, reports the Depar'- 
ment, dropped about 10% in 194°. 
The steepest percentage drop was 1! 
North Dakota, which showed a de- 
cline of 320. There was a 19% rise 
for Florida. Five states reported ii- 
creases. Besides Florida, these were 
Texas, Arizona, Delaware, New 
Mexico. 
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AFTER JUNE 30—WHAT? 


“It’s about time,” said Clarence Francis, Chairman of 
General Foods Corp. on March 15, “that business kills 
that June 30th myth.” Francis, who is one of America’s 
yrogressive-minded businessmen, was referring to the 
widely held belief that sales would be good during the first 
six months. He feels that business will continue to hold up 
vell for another six months. So it’s about time for business 
to move its doom date ahead—beyond June 30th. 


Bs BOOM VS. UNEMPLOYMENT 


} Why is it that business continues good while unemploy- 

ment continues to rise? The Office of Business Economics 
Tr of the Department of Commerce in its reports for March 
or 22 states that “In aggregate value new orders to manu- 
> facturers in January reached $18.8 billion and were 12% 
* above both December and January last year. Four-fifths 
1- of the increase for the month occurred in those sectors of 
ot manufacturing where orders are usually taken for future 
es delivery and are reflective of future sales movements.” 


The Research Institute of America report suggests an 


or answer—increased productivity. RIA points out that as 
. of February over 4%4 million are unemployed, the highest 
st since the war, though a small percentage of the 56.9 mil- 
- lion holding jobs. “But the upward curve of unemploy- 
.. ment is clear enough to be disquieting. There are strange 
rt and perhaps significant angles in the picture today... 


No drop in the number of people who do have jobs. 


“The number of jobless who have qualified for unem- 


- ployment benefits is no higher than in February 49. 

as 

or “In figuring the significance of the statistics, consider 
ar these factors: 

ins 

in- ‘1. Most of the jobless are among new additions to 
4 the work force. The additions are coming along at about 
ap- 60,000 a month; jobs are tight. 

oO! 

ny ‘2. The need for labor dips as labor productivity starts 
gle imbing. More workers are more willing to put in a 
hat irder day’s work now that the labor market is looser 
aud .. . and employers have a better pick of applicants.” 

yen ; i 

led People without jobs—even if they are newcomers to 


- labor market—mean potential markets without money 
spend. There will be neither sales nor profits from 
ese new prospects if there are no jobs for them. 


40, ROFITS & THE 4th ROUND 


51 The General Motors new high in net profits of $656,- 
+,.232 in 1949 is bound to add fuel to labor’s pressure 
r another increase in wages. GM _ minimizes the size 
its earnings by saying “‘while the 1949 net income was 
a new high it represented a margin on sales substan- 
lly the same as the average of 11.5% for the years 
36-41.” 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


ls seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1950 


The GM statement follows closely on the heels of a 
reduction in the hourly wages of GM employes under 
the wage adjustment formula. This ties wages to the 
cost of living as measured by the Consumers Price Index 
of the BLS. The UAW’s president, Walter Reuther, has 


announced that he’ll oppose renewal of the formula. 


It’s been said that General Motors does not want to 
increase its share of total automobile and truck sales above 
its present 40% for fear of running into anti-trust action. 
But if GM were to reduce prices further it would broaden 
the market that much more for its products. 


Not many concerns did as well as GM, but on the 
recap for 1949 it’s pretty clear that many concerns did 
far better than they—or their employes—expected would 
be the case when business turned down last spring. The 
Wall Street Journal sums it up this way: 


“Corporations, already well along into the new year, 
have just finished totaling up 1949 profits—and the re- 
sults are something to ponder. 


“Two of every three companies did poorer than in 
1948—but most of them not much poorer. Over-all earn- 
ings of 752 companies included in a Wall Street Journal 
survey were down only 7.8% from the previous year, 
when aggregate profits were biggest in all corporate 
history. 


“Many individual corporate giants pushed their earn- 
ings even higher than in 1948—to new peaks. Among 
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chese were General Motors, Du Pont, General Electric 


and Bethlehem Steel. 


“But in textiles it was huge American Woolen which 
did most to hammer down that group’s earnings—with 
a shuddering fall from $15.88 a common share to $1.18. 
And several big oil companies’ sharply lowered profits put 
a heavy drag on their industry’s net, which fell from 
1948’s lofty level. 


“There was general agreement in annual reports on 
one point: Profit margins aren’t what they were before 
the war—even among the big earners. U. S. Steel shoved 
its earnings on sales up to 7.2% from 5.2% in 1948. But 
it recalled that a pre-war return of 11% was more typical 
under comparably high operating rates. General Electric, 
with a 7.7 cents profit on each 1949 sales dollar, harked 
back to the 1934-41 average of 11.2 cents.” 


It’s obvious that labor, looking at John L. Lewis’ latest 
victory and the new floor of $125 a month for pensions, 
will find the °49 profit picture useful in its 1950 
negotiations. 


BACKTALK FROM BORDEN 


Is the relatively low ratio of advertising expenditures 
to national income an ill omen for the economy? Not if 
you share the view of Neil H. Borden, professor of ad- 
vertising, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University. 


“If advertising expenditures had been at the 1929 
rate,” Professor Borden says, “the recent advertising 
expenditure pool would have been some $8 billion rather 
than about $4.5 billion. “Surely,” Professor Borden con- 
tinues in the March Harvard Business Review, “media 
businesses would have had a heyday, but the advertisers 


would have undoubtedly secured far less for their money. 
Professor Borden contends that current advertising in- 
vestments of about 2% of the national income compare | 
with 4% in the 1920’s does not portend “a drop in the 
aggressiveness of business and in the drive for consumer 
purchases.” Here are excerpts from several reasons he 
cites for his view: 


“1. The portion of the national income arising from 
increased governmental employment probably accounts 
for a small part of the drop in the ratio of advertising 
activity to national income... . 


“In any year during the 1920’s, about 5% of the total 
national income originated in government, and about 
89% originated in business enterprises; since the late 
1930’s the figures have been over 10% from government 
and 85% or less from private business. Government as 
a business does not advertise; private business does. . . . 


“2. The growth in efforts to measure and control ad- 
vertising expenditures is probably one of the more impor- 
tant forces accounting for the relatively smaller expen- 
ditures. . . . It is safe to say also that two decades have 
brought a better ability on the part of management to 
appraise the risks of undertaking advertising than existed 
previously. . . . If improvement of this kind has tended to 
reduce the advertising ratio, then such reduction of the 
ratio appears desirable and can be expected to continue.” 


3. Professor Borden points to the ‘tendency of some 
large advertisers to reduce the percentage of expenditure 
on established product lines as sales volume has grown. 
... Ina real sense, then, he says, the decline in the ratio 
is due in part to “the very success of advertising.” 


JOHN H. CALDWELL 
Ass't. Managing Editor 
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In February 1950 the Business Trend dropped to 216, a decline 
of 9 points from the January level. Although new orders rose mod- 
erately, this increase was more than offset by a considerable de- 
cline in business spending. , 
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Preliminary estimates indicate that business spending in March 
will be slightly higher and that new orders will not change @°- 
preciably from their February level. Thus the Business Trend for 
March 1950 is estimated at 227 points. 
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Thor Adopts Limited Distribution; 


Cuts Dealers from 20,000 to 7,000 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 
M. R. (BOB) WILSON © General Sales Manager, Thor Corp. 


When analysis revealed that 28% of the firm's dealers 
were making 87% of the sales, Thor did a right-about-face 


and began to weed out the ''cats and dogs."’ Here's a de- 


tailed statement on the reasons behind the new policy. 


Only a few months ago Thor 
Corp. had approximately 20,000 deal- 
ers. By the end of the year it expects 
to have only about 7,000. This is a 
result of a turnabout in merchandis- 
ing methods. It is kicking mass selling 
out the back door. It is building 
up a highly selective dealer organiza- 
tion. Thor, like many other appliance 
manufacturers, got shoved into the 
mass selling field as a result of cir- 
cumstances directly following the 
war. It worked out like this: 


Those Easy Sales... 


Millions of home makers, their 
purses loaded with wartime savings, 
were screaming for household appli- 
ances, denied them for four war 
vears. It took no master mind to rea- 
son out that all one had to do to sell 
appliances was to first, get them from 
the manufacturer; second, sharpen a 
handful of pencils; third, keep a plen- 

il supply of order books. 

selling was reduced to its strict 

tionary definition: the transfer of 
‘00ds from one to another for a price. 
|" is easy to understand now why the 

oods quickly became so full of new 
pliance stores, some 50,000 opening 

the United States within a few 
mths after war’s end. 

Obtaining merchandise from the 

anufacturer, it soon developed, was 

struggle. Reconversion, no matter 

w rapid, came nowhere near to 

proximating the skyrocketing con- 

mer demand. Thor, like many an- 
her maker of prewar, brand-name 
erchandise, was swamped with de- 
ands from these new dealers and, 
nat’s more, from many veteran deal- 
s who, before the war, did not 


ndle the Thor line. 
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Their cries were the same: “Give 
us some washing machines! Now! 
And we'll do everything you ask! 
We'll never let you down!” 

They were young and they were 
hopeful, thousands of them, says Bob 
Wilson, general sales manager. And 
who could tell? Any one of them 
might turn out to be a spectacularly 
successful dealer. Some of them did. 
But, as it turned out,:all too many of 
them didn’t have it in them. Too, 
there came to be so many of them that 
the market was spread too thin. 
Along sometime in 1949, Thor man- 
agement began to feel that insofar as 
Thor was concerned it was time to do 
something about it. 


Startling Fact 


Book work was started to get the 
Thor picture in proper focus. Some 
startling figures promptly jumped 
out of the pages. The most impressive 
fact was this: 

Twenty-eight per cent of the com- 
pany’s dealers accounted for were 
making 87% of all of its sales. Or, 
turning it around the other way, 
72% of its dealers were making only 
13% of its sales. 

It was right here that Thor 
reached for SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Survey of Buying Power. Shortly 
after that William N. Chapman, the 
company’s sales analysis department 
manager, began to come up with con- 
vincing figures. A study of these, and 
related facts, quickly convinced the 
management that mass distribution, 
which is only another word for un- 
planned distribution, carries these 
burdens: 

1. With 20,000 dealers scattered 
through every town and hamlet, and 


sometimes at crossroads, too much 
selling time, money and effort was 
being wasted on unproductive outlets. 

2. Manufacturer’s district sales 
managers and distributors’ salesmen 
could not keep in proper touch with 
20,000; couldn’t talk with them, give 
them proper item _ information; 
couldn’t school them rightly on sales 
methods; couldn’t give the selling and 
promotion aids which “good” dealers 
expect to receive from salesmen in 
today’s buyers’ market. 

3. It meant that there were too 
few dealers in some markets and alto- 
gether too many in others. 

4. It resulted in poor follow- 
through on Thor promotions by a 
vast majority of the company’s 
dealers. 

5. The end-result was little dealer 
loyalty or discipline. Management 
lacked the manpower and the author- 
ity to bring orderly control or action. 

6. Its effect was that there were 
altogether too few full-line dealers; 
too many happy to send in an order 
for one unit when they sold the one 
on the floor—if they had one. 

7. Because there were too many 
dealers, the gross sales per dealer 
were too low, too little value was 
placed on the Thor line by many 
dealers. The answer to that one was 
that many, many small dealers, in- 
stead of pushing Thor products, were 
eking out their income by peddling 
anything that could net them a dollar. 


The Decision 


Thor products have been on the 
market for 45 years. The maker, 
Hurley Machine Co., was a pioneer 
in the field. It has developed through 
the years a full line: washers, ironers, 
a spinner washer, an automatic dryer, 
a dishwasher, etc. 

John Hurley, president, when he 
came to the decision that he would 
have to rid the company of thousands 
of tail-end dealers, said this: 

“We know from experience that 
an organization of selected, well- 
trained, hard-selling dealers has 
proved to be the most successful meth- 
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od of getting and sustaining peak sales 
volume.” 

(jood dealers, he adds, prefer such 
a sales setup. That can be backed up, 
he insists, by factual analysis of such 
a situation. He gives these reasons: 

1. Planned distribution, limiting 
dealers to productive areas, means 
that manufacturer’s district sales man- 
agers and distributors’ salesmen can 
concentrate their time and efforts on 
dealers who can and will get the 
sales. 

2. It means the right number and 
right kind of dealers to bring maxi- 
mum sales at minimum cost. 

3. Taking the case of Thor, it 
makes possible good follow-through 
on Thor promotions. 

4. It means that a Thor franchise 
will have such high value that it will 
bring voluntary dealer loyalty; that 
dealers will willingly accept that dis- 
cipline which is necessary to proper 
and successful nation-wide merchan- 
dising. 

5. It means that all dealers will be 
full-line dealers; that they will carry 
a reserve of all items in stock; that 
their floors will be real display and 
sales floors; that they will push Thor 
products at all times. 

6. That the gross sales per dealer 
will be immeasurably bigger, as will 
their profits. 


Setting a Quota 


In working out its program for 
1950, Thor’s Sales Analysis Depart- 
ment arrived at a quota for each dis- 
tributor territory, of which there are 
80, based upon the percentage of the 
industry’s sales which its merchandis- 
ing and distribution program could 
get this year. It also took into consid- 
eration the actual Thor sales for the 
preceding year. After determining the 
quota for each distributor’s territory, 
it broke it down by counties and 
cities, estimating the minimum retail 
volume to be expected in each, based 
on SALES MANAGEMENT’s SBP re- 
tail sales index. 

(A very close correlation between 
SM’s retail sales index and the gen- 
eral industry’s washing machine sales 
was found. “It’s the closest break- 
down for counties and major cities 
we can follow for washing machine 
sales.’’) 

One sidelight of this study was 
that a considerable number of low 
potential counties were completely 
eliminated from Thor’s distribution 
picture as the cost to cover them is 
bound to be more than the business 
would warrant in a year’s period. For 
example, in the Denver territory, 
comprised of Colorado, a part of 
Wyoming and fractions of Nebraska 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD DEALER? John R. Hurley, Thor President, explains before 
a meeting of regional and district sales people some of the requirements dealers must 
now meet to be eligible for a Thor franchise. Selective dealer setup is working for Thor. 


and New Mexico, out of 95 counties, 
47 were found to have such low 
potentials that it was undesirable to 
maintain sales coverage in those areas. 

This verdict was arrived at by use 
of an equation like this: 

SALES MANAGEMENT’s potential 
per cent of U.S.A., for the area, 
1.5010. Let that stand for 100% of 
this territory. Based upon the per- 
centages for each county and city, as 
listed by SM, the Sales Analysis De- 
partment determined the percentage 
of volume that should be obtained 
from these areas. 

For instance, the city of Denver 
with a potential of .5016% of total 
U.S.A. retail sales should account for 
33.5% of the total volume of the dis- 
tributor in that territory. 

The 47 low potential counties men- 
tioned above carried only 9% of the 
Denver territory potential. Undoubt- 
edly additional sales concentration in 
major areas such as Denver, Chey- 
enne, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, 
rather than 47 low potential counties, 
would enable the distributor to more 
than realize the 9% territory poten- 
tial involved. 

“It was by using SALES MANAGE- 
MENT as a guide in this case that we 
definitely came to the decision to elim- 
inate these counties. In doing so we 
save the time and expense of salesmen 
which would be largely lost if they 
continued to fight for business in such 
low potential areas. 

“Our SM breakdowns were fur- 
ther checked against industry washing 
machine sales for 1949 by trading 
areas and prior Thor sales in these 
areas. It was found that very few 
adjustments*had to be made because 
of these factors. 


“Quotas in the major metropolitan 
areas as Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and New York were fur- 
ther broken down by sales divisions 
based on more detailed information 
available from newspapers, trade as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce and 
Government reports. 

“Selective Thor dealers are located 
by sales divisions in all major cities, 
their number and locations being gov- 
erned by the above information and 
based on the overall SM sales index. 
Rural dealers are located in high po- 
tential rural counties where there is 
sufficient business to warrant effective 
sales coverage. 


Check Dealer Locations 


“Dealer locations are further 
checked against the total number of 
appliance outlets in each area, 1949 
washing machine sales in the area, 
and the number of key chain and de- 
partment stores handling appliances 
in each area. In some cases adjust 
ments are made from SM figures be- 
cause of these factors, but we can 
safely say that the quotas set up for 
our men, our distributors, our distrib- 
utors’ salesmen, and in many cases 
the individual dealers, have been ver / 
accurate and satisfactory; that th 
industry home appliance values w* 
seek are developed in the various Ic- 
calities.” 

When this paper work is con- 
pleted, the Thor Sales Departmen: 
has accomplished several things: 

1. It knows where to spot selectiv: 
dealers; how many of them to spot i1 
an area to secure proper distributior. 

2. It knows how to-set fair sales 
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iotas for company salesmen, for dis- 
ibutor salesmen and _ individual 
alers down to each county and 
ty listed in SM’s Survey of Buying 
ower. 
3. It has aided the sales managers 
id salesmen in organizing their ter- 
tories in accordance with the type 
* merchandising policy, which is 
eeded in today’s market. 
4. It has set a goal for each ele- 
ent of the distributor pattern, com- 
pany, distributor, salesman and deal- 
. which may be used as a base for 
salesmen’s compensation plans, spe- 
cial promotion quotas or in arriving 
at advertising and promotion budgets. 


Mass or Selective? 


“The difference between mass sell- 
ing and selective selling is far more 
evident after you make a study of 
the various factors and motives that 
govern the two systems than comes 
to the top at casual glance,” says Bob 
Wilson, “Let’s take, for example, 
a cross-section slice of dealers in a 
specified area as we did. Out of 73 
dealers carefully checked and studied, 
only four or five were really doing 
a topnotch job—really pushing Thor 
products. 

“Now take this situation, planned 
selling with selected dealers. Choose 
17 dealers out of 73, give them terri- 
tory under franchise which will pay 
out, give them planned sales help and 
merchandising support, and you have 
\7 aggressive dealers, every one en- 
thusiastic because every one is oper- 
ating at a profit.” 

_ Summing up various arguments in 
favor of the selective appointment of 
dealers, Thor makes these points. 
Under its new franchise plan it gives: 

1. A franchise which assures the 
dealer a bigger market potential. 

2. A franchise that assures the 

iler limited, regulated Thor com- 
petition. 

3. Complete cooperation, with 
!hor merchandising representatives 

nd distributor men, in sales and 
merchandising efforts. 

4+. New store identification signs 
i liberal terms. 

5. New interior displays on liberal 
rms. 

6. Complete promotional material 
| a continuous, planned basis. 

7. A new program of sales train- 
ig. 

8. Identification in local Thor ad- 
‘rtising at no expense. | 

9. Completely planned and sched- 
led promotions and sales drives. 

10. The biggest and best planned 
lvertising program in the 44 years 
* Thor’s history. 

ll. Accredited recognition as a 
‘hor Laundry Appliance Counselor. 
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No program like this could be 
carried out under mass selling, Mr. 
Wilson points out. First of all, 
neither the company nor its distribu- 
tors could begin to employ or finance 
a sufficient number of men to main- 
tain the close contacts necessary to 
carrying on the program. Next, even 
if this were done, it could not pos- 
sibly pay off for the dealers because 
of their multiplicity and limited po- 
tentials. 

It is far better for management to 
concentrate its time, money and effort 
on productive dealers, dealers who 
will bring maximum sales at mini- 
mum cost. 

Naturally, if he is to retain his 
franchise, the dealer must do certain 
things: 

1. Maintain sales above a specified 
minimum. 

2. Display the full Thor line. 

3. Give the Thor line treatment 
equal to or better than competitive 
lines. 

4. Employ exterior identification 
as a Thor dealer by the use of decal 
and either window or outdoor signs. 

5. Install a new Thor permanent 
background display. 

6. Complete the Thor Sales train- 
ing program. 

7. Install and maintain a live wa- 
ter demonstration using at least one 
washer. 

8. Actively participate in all Thor 
promotions as scheduled. 

9. Use the demonstration aids for 
Thor washers and Thor gladiron. 

10. Maintain an approved service 
department or subscription to a cen- 
tral service. 

11. Follow 
policies. 

Thor offers dealers three types of 
permanent identification signs. One is 
an outdoor sign, 3x4 feet, using plexi- 
glas. This is a brand new type of 
sign with unusual eye appeal. The 
dealer’s store name appears at the top 
in boxcar letters. Under that, the 
word “Thor,” in an oval. At the bot- 
tom, “Home Laundry Appliances.” 
Second is a new neon window sign 
with the word “Thor,” and under it, 
“Washers—Gladirons.” Third is a 
window decal, ““Thor Certified Laun- 
dry Appliance Counselor.” 

Point-of-sale displays consist of 
flexible, permanent background pieces 
which can be used with one, two, 
three, four or five standard items out 
of the company’s line either singly or 
in groups. 

Added to this, Thor has developed 
plexiglas see-through clothes washers, 
dishwashers and lids which may be 
hooked up in live displays to show 
the shopper how the “innards” of the 
machine work. 


through on Thor 


A new type of copy treatment has 
been worked out for magazine and 
newspaper advertising. The adver- 
tising agency is Earle Ludgin & Co. 
A bold, black type is used, approach- 
ing poster style. The idea is to say 
much in the fewest possible words, 
so to “knock the reader in the eye.” 

Six nationally circulated magazines 
will be employed: Life to reach all 
classes of readership; Better Homes 
é¢ Gardens, for the home-making and 
home planning field; McCall’s a 
leader in the editorial promotion of 
appliances; Good Housekeeping, a 
prestige magazine among housewives; 
Woman's Day, with heavy circulation 
among housewives, and Parent's 
Magazine, reaching a concentrated 
laundry appliance market. Thor has 
appropriated $1,750,000 for adver- 
tising and sales promotion in 1950— 
the largest in its history. On top of 
this comes a heavy program entailing 
dealer cooperative advertising. 


Newspaper Campaign 


The newspaper campaign will 
reach from the largest cities to the 
smallest hamlets. Because the amounts 
to be spent will depend on participa- 
tion of dealers the totals here for the 
year have not been forecast. 

The main cost is carried equally by 
Thor and_ its. distributors, the 
amounts being based on percentage of 
billings. The money will be used in 
specified proportions for distributor 
and dealer cooperative advertising. 

The program calls for five types of 
dealers: Franchised AA, probationary 
AA, dealer B, dealer C, and depart- 
ment stores, etc. There will be one 
AA dealer in a territory having an 
annual volume of $26,000,000 of gen- 
eral retail sales based on SM’s Survey 
of Buying Power. 

“We didn’t just decide on a policy 
and then leave the distributor high 
and dry with only a broad order to 
carry it out,” says Bob Wilson, “We 
first field tested the plan and then 
went to the distributors and asked 
for their ideas on how it could best 
be put forth. The results of our own 
field tests, plus the distributors’ ideas, 
were pooled, studied, and then in- 
corporated in a formal plan.” 

The plan, itself, then was backed 
up with a complete set of tools: a 
market analysis report on each dis- 
tributor’s territory; maps showing 
locations of present dealers and sug- 
gested locations of “restricted” deal- 
ers; quota sheets based on units and 
showing value of a particular county 
dollars for each county and also 
to the total territory; brochures for 
distributor salesmen showing new dis- 
play materials; a complete outline of 
the 1950 advertising program. 
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the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


THROUGH UNDERSTANDING... of world problems can come a 
better, unified world, believes Samuel C. Gale, the Advertising Council’s 
new chairman. His first pronouncement, after taking office, was that the 
Council would attempt a solution of world problems on the level of ideas 
—which means, where Sam Gale is concerned, a campaign to reinforce 
the Marshall Plan by improving Americans’ understanding of world eco- 
nomic and social problems. Out of the campaign Mr. Gale hopes, as a 
secondary aim, to maintain the soundness of American agriculture. A 
big order? Sure. But Sam Gale, vice-president of General Mills, Inc., 
is the man to carry it out. He’s long been active in Council work, im- 
mediately comes to mind when people make mental lists of the men who 
stand at the top of the advertising heap. 


STRICTLY A SOFT DRINK MAN ... figuratively, if not literally. For 
Alfred N. Steele, a big man with a sense of humor which is as obvious 
as the gleam in his eye, has practically grown up with soft drinks. After 
a year as first vice-president of Pepsi Cola Company, he’s been promote | 
to president. And before he hit Pepsi’s spot he had been a Coca Co 
man—with them for years. When he left he was a vice-president. /t 
Pepsi, until he moved to the number one chair, Mr. Steele was in char; 
of sales and operations in the U.S. He’s a Southerner (born in Nas 
ville), retains a mere vestige of his accent. His family sent him to Nort 
western to college . . . His secretary says “everybody likes to work wit 
Mr. Steele.” As for her, she’s partial to his particular brand of humor bi 
says that “gleam” can match his name when he wants something done. 
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NESTERN ROOTER... recently, in Los Angeles, SM’s own Warwick 
arpenter (Pacific Coast manager) was singled out for a signal honor: The 
southern California Chapter of The American Marketing Association called 
Carp” up to its podium and gave him its annual award for leadership in 
arketing. Carp—with SM for 18 years—impressed the judges with his 
srovocative, carefully-researched study which for the first time has applied 
a series of economic measurements to all grocery wholesale trading areas of 
the U.S. These areas are defined as to boundaries by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce but no statistical data for public use have ever been applied 
to them. The areas entirely disregard state lines; thus all basic available 
data, organized according to the political boundaries of states, are out of 
register with the system of food distribution. Carp studied the situation, 
rolled up his sleeves and emerged, months later, with his project which 
brings the facts of distribution into register with up-to-date economic 
measurements. Carp began his advertising work in ’03, as business manager 
of Columbia Spectator, the University’s student daily. 


HE STARTED "ON TOP”... of the housewares business, did 
Arthur Keating. He was born in a small apartment over his 
father’s baking pan shop, in Chicago. Today that small shop, 
with Arthur at the helm, has grown into Ekco Products Com- 
pany: 10 primary and subsidiary plants, 4,000 workers in the 
U.S., Canada, Mexico and England. Just recently an agree- 
ment was reached between the opposing factions for control of 
National Enameling and Stamping Company, thus ending a 
proxy contest begun two months ago by—you guessed it: Arthur 
Keating. As president he’ll head a compromise slate to be pre- 
sented to Nesco stockholders at the annual April meeting . . . 
At Armour Institute (now Illinois Institute of Technology) 
young Keating first showed his promise of leadership: He was the 
first 12-letter man, captained the football, basketball, baseball 
and track teams! In his 20 years of active duty with Ecko he’s 
acquired A & J Kitchen Tool Co., Geneva Forge, Inc., Sta-Brite 
Products Corp., Locke Mills, Diamond Silver Co., and a flock 
of others. “Never make or sell a product,” he says, “the way 
anyone else makes it. If you can’t make it better, and at no 
greater cost, don’t make it.” 
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1, 120-MINUTE SCHEDULE: All presentations 
are made by appointment only. The salesman 
arrives with all his props compactly arranged in 
three traveling cases, easily transported in car. 


2. 15 MINUTES FOR THE SET UP: The travel 
cases are part of the setting. Two of them 


hold the two types of heaters to be demon- 
strated. The third holds a presentation chart. 


3. CURTAIN GOING UP: The stage-setting is 
completed, everything checked. The salesman is 
ready to tell in detail the story of a new type 
of heater which warms one room at a time. 


“Tell & Show” Act Fires Buyer 
Interest in Stewart-Warner Heaters 


A two-hour presentation designed for groups of architects, 
builders, city officials, jobbers and dealers panned out so 
well in a pre-test that S-W is now putting a crew of 25 
men into the field to do this new type of group selling. 


Stewart-Warner Corp. has gone on 
the road with a fast-moving sales and 
service training program based on 
the hurry-up of the barker. A six 
weeks’ trial run through Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama, conducted by 
Gus Wolf, sales and service depart- 
ment representative, has developed 
such enthusiasm for the idea that 25 
shows are now being put on the road. 
Each is strictly a one-man show and 
each barker is put through training 
to perfect his technique. He’s got to 
be able to make a fluent presentation. 

The presentation is built around 
the company’s new type heating units 
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manufactured by the South Wind 
Domestic Heating Equipment Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis. Two types of heat- 
ers are presented: South Wind, zone 
heating units and furnaces; Saf-Aire, 
the room heater which warms one 
room at a time. 

Carrying out the barker approach, 
all equipment for the presentation is 
compactly carried in three suitcases. 
These are easily transported in ‘the 
baggage compartment of an ordinary 
motor car. The steps are these: 

1. The barker arrives by appoint- 
ment, carries his three suitcases into 
the office or store of the jobber. 


2. Fifteen minutes are allowed for 
the setup. Two heaters, one of each 
type, come out of the suitcases. The 
suitcases are up-ended, one _heate: 
placed on top of each of two suitcases, 
a presentation chart on the third. The 
jobber supplies bottled gas and a 
mechanic to make the connection. 

3. Everything is checked instantly 
for an immediate get-off. 

4. Jobber’s salesmen and service- 
men are quickly shown to their chairs. 
This takes only two or three minutes. 

5. The presentation starts. There 
are two acts. One hour’s time is given 
to the presentation of each heater. 

6. The get-away: Take-down an: 
packing takes a short five minutes. 
With suitcases back in the car the 
barker is ready to drive swiftly to h 
next assignment. 

Such a program has been made po:- 
sible only because of the lightnes , 
compactness and easy mobility of the 
units, called by the manufactures 
“Safety-Sealed Heating Equipment. ’ 
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4, THE HEARERS ASSEMBLE: Now jobbers’ salesmen and 


rvice men are seated. With no loss of time, the demon- 


ration begins. There are two acts, and one hour's time is 


ven to present each heater. 


IT'S NEW, IT'S DIFFERENT: The Stewart-Warner man 


>w proceeds to demonstrate South Wind zone heating units, 


a 


_ 
ak 


te 
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Competing manufacturers of heat- 


ing equipment have shown a curious 
interest in the presentation and the 


radical technique and have been in- 


clined to crash the shows. They are 


permitted to sit in and at the close of 
the session the barker is likely to 
twinkle an eye and say: 

“Try that with your heavy fur- 

ices or boilers!” 

It rather staggers them. 

In this manner national distribu- 
tion is being stimulated through fac- 
tory representatives who take the pro- 
‘ram to jobbers who in turn take it 
to dealers. The field is coast-to-coast. 

This unique presentation of heater 

lits was worked out by H. W. Mil- 
ner, sales manager, and William 
lawkins, service manager, jointly. 

ne or more of the outfits has been 

irchased by each of 19 factory rep- 

‘sentatives and six sub-agents. A 
iumber of larger jobbers have indi- 

ited that they will want added units 

) use in telling the story on the deal- 

- level. 

During the first six weeks the show 

as been given to architects, builders, 
ty officials, jobbers, dealers, liquid 
etroleum gas distributors and public 
tility officials. It is estimated that 
pproximately 5,000: interested per- 
ms viewed it in this time. ‘* 
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and Saf-Aire, the room heater. He is aided by such visual 
aids as a slide projector, window screen, and charts. 


6. EXIT, QUICKLY: The whole set-up is knocked down and 


packed in five minutes’ time. The salesman makes a special 


Packed in the three suitcases are 
such supplementary items as a slide 
projector, a window curtain screen, 
slides showing every type of heater 
installation, charts, a pole for holding 
the charts, and a set of tools for con- 
necting up the liquid petroleum gas 
and servicing the heaters. Packing is 
arranged for speedy setup and take- 
down. 

When the show starts the barker 
works with the speed and precision 
of a juggler. He calls attention to the 
mock-up, explains the two models 
and the output of each. He gives a 
sideview of actual installation. He 
takes off the vent, explains its prin- 
ciple, passes it around. He shows the 
front panel and removes it to show 
the inside construction, referring to 
the simplicity of its design and to the 
efficiency of cast aluminum and its 
high heat transfer’ quality. 

He stresses the ease and speed of 
installation and servicing. He explains 
the burner assembly. He refers the 
audience to specific pages in the serv- 
ice manual, calls attention to com- 
plaints that may be expected, their 
causes and correction. He explains 
the nomenclature of burner assembly 
in relation to service. 

He presents charts and emphasizes 
the difference between old-type heat- 


point of the lightness, compactness and easy mobility of the 


units to go quickly from one assignment after another. 


ers and new - models, following 
through on the charts. He discusses 
proper sizing, heat loss calculations 
and conversions. He presents installa- 
tion films. Then he asks: 

“Any discussion? Any questions, 
sirs?” 

“My only trouble,” says Mr. 
Wolf, who has run the trial heats in 
the South and who is training his 
crew of barkers, “is that almost every 
audience is so wrapped up in the 
demonstration that I have a hard time 
breaking away to rush to my next 
presentation. Sometimes I am in such 
a sweat to get to my next appointment 
on time that speed laws worry me.” 
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We wane THEM -YOU BROWN THEM / 


‘Brown'n Serve Hot Rolls 


MOUTH-WATERING posters help bakers to stimulate impulse sales. 


Bakers Bless General Mills For 
“Brown ‘n Serve” Bonanza 


BY LARRY FITZMAURICE 


Between November, 1949 and late February, 1950, com- 
mercial bakers in the U. S. sold something like 30,000,000 
units of 6, 8, 10 or a dozen Brown 'n Serve rolls. Behind this 
development is a curious story. It involves a discouraged 


baker, a GM salesman, a fire, an oven that wouldn't work. 


General Mills cast its bread upon 
the waters by purchasing the idea for 
Brown ’n Serve rolls and giving the 
idea to the baking and milling indus- 
tries. 

The Minneapolis milling company 
hopes that for this goodwill and serv- 
ice, the rolls will come back in the 
form of increased flour business. 
Strangely enough the two entire in- 
dustries, baking and milling, stand to 
be the prime beneficiaries of the Gen- 
era Mills contribution. 

Behind the story of purchasing the 
revolutionary baking development is 
secrecy usually reserved for cloak and 
dagger thrillers. It involved spending 
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thousands of dollars for something to 
be presented on a platter to contribu- 
tors, and convincing company direc- 
tors with eyebrows arched clear up 
to there that it was smart promotion 
and merchandising to do it. 

Sales forces had to be organized 
for almost split-second operations 
around the country. Bakers and 
housewives had to be shown that at 
last there was something new under 
the baking sun. 

Even the start of Brown ’n Serve 
rolls was fantastic, involving as it did 
a siren blast from a volunteer fire 
department, an ex-GI losing his shirt 
in a new business venture, and a bak- 


ing oven that wouldn’t heat properly. 

The ex-GI was Joseph A. Gregor 
who last spring was trying to keep 
going in a small bakery he had opened 
after the war in Avon Park, Fla. 

Mr. Gregor, now 40, who had 
never seen a bakery oven before the 
Army turned him into a mess ser 
geant, was worried about the way 
things were going in his shop. He 
knew that people in the Florida bak- 
ing powder biscuit belt liked thei: 
biscuits hot. They often came int: 
his bakery to buy hot rolls, and some 
times they came back to complain tha: 
the rolls were cold by the time the 
got home. He lost customers. He lost 
more business because he couldn’: 
promise to have rolls hot from th« 
oven for dinner parties. 

Mr. Gregor experimented wit! 
putting various chemicals in the rolls 
in an effort to keep them hot longer 
Re-heating rolls didn’t work ver: 
well. He tried freezing the rolls, dry 
ing them and moistening them later 
He made changes in shortening, flou 
and salt, but nothing did the trick. 
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Throughout his experiments Mr. 
regor battled with an oven that got 
way to a slow start. It worked well 
iough after it was hot, but it took 

lot of pre-heating before it was 
eady to bake. 

One morning he had just put a 
atch of Parker House rolls in the 
roofing box to rise. Gas burners be- 
ieath the oven were turned on a little 
iter than usual and the oven wasn’t 
s hot as it should have been, but the 
olls were popped into the oven any- 
vay. Just then the Avon Park fire 
siren sounded. Mr. Gregor, member 


of the volunteer department, whipped 
off his apron. Then he remembered 


the partly baked rolls. He pulled 
them from the oven and surveyed the 
pans of partly baked Parker House 
olls. That’s when lights began to 
snap on in Mr. Gregor’s head. The 
half-baked rolls were white but they 
had risen to standard height and were 
firm. Realizing he had stumbled on 
something he long had been searching 
for, he let the rolls cool while he 
answered the fire call. When he re- 
turned he put the cooled rolls back 
into the oven at the regular baking 
temperature. They came out fine and 
brown, as tasty as any rolls he had 
ever baked. 

Mr. Gregor talked the thing over 
with Julius Jacobsen, 30, an ex-GlI 
living near him in a temporary hous- 
ing project and making a living as a 
fruit dealer. The two men ran out 
a few batches of rolls, pre-baking 


them in an oven below standard tem- 
perature, cooling them and then hav- 
ing them finished by their wives, in 
ovens at home set at higher baking 
temperatures. The wives said the 
rolls were the best they ever tasted. 

Mr. Jacobsen became the promoter 
of the team, selling the partially- 
baked rolls to local stores. They 
caused quite a bit of chatter among 
housewives and Mr. Jacobsen ex- 
panded operations to take in  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Then James Taggart, ‘Tampa, 
Fla., a General Mills bakery flour 
salesman, entered the picture. He ob- 
tained a couple dozen of the rolls and 


‘sent them to Ralph E. Gaylord, as- 


sistant director of the General Mills 
Products Control Department in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Gaylord, who has 
received a lot of specimens from en- 
thusiastic amateurs in the kitchen, 
took one look at the anemic-appearing 
dabs of dough, then a week old, and 
wondered. : 

After re-reading Mr. Taggart’s 
letter, he sent the rolls to the Gen- 
eral Mills research kitchens to be 
finished. The kitchen technicians 
were so enthusiastic that Mr. Gay- 
lord went up to nibble a roll. Then 
he bounded down to Florida and of- 
fered Mr. Gregor some “earnest 
money” to tie up the idea, pending 
General Mills’ decision to take over. 

Mr. Gaylord had his troubles. 
Other companies had heard of the 
development. Mr. Gregor and his 


EUREKA! Jim Taggart (right), flour salesman for GM in Florida, is the man who 
spotted the Brown ‘n Serve baking idea. Here, he takes time out to show Presi- 
dent Perrin the latest wrinkle in B-n-S: a plate of toothsome Danish pastry. 
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partner thought they might sell but 
they had no idea what price to ask. 

Negotiations were successful, fol- 
lowing which the commercial test 
bakery staff of General Mills deter- 
mined, in an ultra-secret “Project 
49,” that it was practical to bake 
rolls in an interrupted process. The 
flavor and fragrance seemed to be 
enhanced by low temperatures used 
in the initial baking process. 

Mr. Gaylord was instructed to 
close the deal for purchase of the idea. 
How much money changed hands is 
something he declines to discuss. 
Various figures up to $25,000 have 


neither been confirmed nor denied. 


The Industry Benefits 


Directors and other General Mills 
executives met repeatedly to discuss 
the project and decide what was to 
be done with it. Because the idea was 
fundamental they decided it would 
benefit to the fullest the industry and 
ultimately General Mills, Inc., if it 
were presented to all without strings 
attached. What was good for the 
baking and milling industries would 
be good for General Mills. 

Meetings of General Mills sales 
force were held across country to 
release simultaneously the new prod- 
uct to the industry. One meeting was 
held in Chicago, in October, directed 
by E. L. Schujahn, general flour sales 
director;.R. S. Herman, manager of 
bakery sales service; T. R. Freer, as- 
sistant manager of bakery sales serv- 
ice, and W. R. Barry, vice-president 
and director in charge of food sales. 
Similar meetings followed in rapid 
order in New York City for the east- 
ern territory; in Atlanta for the 
Southeast, Oklahoma City for the 
Southwest, and in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Portland. The com- 
pany’s “team” on the project rushed 
from one meeting to another in the 
company’s airplane. 

General announcement of the bak- 
ing development early in November 
marked the first time General Mills 
had placed a new product on the mar- 
ket without extensive market tests by 
the company. One important reason 
is that the company did not want to 
gamble on a leak in information 
which would have given one baker 
an advantage in time over a com- 
petitor. The company was convinced, 
from the demand that had followed 
first small-scale marketing of the pre- 
baked rolls from the Florida bakery, 
that housewives were certain to go 
for the rolls. 

The project was unique in that it 
lacked the fanfare incidental to intro- 
duction of a new General Mills prod- 
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EARLY MODEL: Julius Jacobsen (left), who, with Joseph Gregor, sold the 
Brown 'n Serve idea to General Mills, shows how the rolls were first wrapped 
in pliofilm and then inserted in a window box. And housewives bought ‘em! 


uct. Such an event normally would 
have been accompanied by pages of 
advertising in dozens of magazines 
and newspapers and spot radio an- 
nouncements by the score. Mr. Gay- 
lord explained that the company did 


not want to generate a demand for 
the rolls, in the event they. did not 
appeal to bakers and they did not 
want to produce them. 

The idea hit the baking and milling 
industries like a bombshell. A few 
bakers were undecided, but after they 
offered customers a few sample bak- 
ings the demand made up their minds. 

One large baker gave away 3,000 
rolls the first week because he was 
not sure the rolls would “go over” 
and he did not know all the costs and 
what he should charge. The next 
week the same baker sold 22,000 
rolls, 

Bakers who had worried over the 
possibility that sale of the rolls would 
cut into their other business learned 
that their fears were unfounded. 
General Mills says no instance has 
come to their attention where the 
over-all business of any bakery suf- 
fered from introduction of the rolls. 

One baker reported sales increased 
for rolls produced through standard 
baking procedure after Brown ’n 
Serve rolls were introduced. His 
only explanation was that housewives 
liked the new rolls and thought they 
ought to try the others. Many bakers 
reported the new rolls increased other 
sales by increasing traffic through 
their bakeries. 
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Advertising and promotional work 
which could not be done before the 
rolls were announced piled up quickly 
once the rolls were on the market. 
Bakeries purchased their own adver- 
tising to announce they had the rolls. 
Brown ’n Serve became a generic 
term used by General Mills’ com- 
petitors. Housewives were chattering 
to each other about the new rolls 
and bakers were telephoning across 
country even while General Mills 
sales meetings were under way. 

General Mills printed color post- 
ers, display pieces, streamers and tech- 
nical and merchandising books, avail- 
able in kit form at cost to bakers. A 
consumer instructional “insert” to go 
with the rolls was printed by Gen- 
eral Mills, and thus far some 24,- 
000,000 have been ordered by bakers. 
Some bakers have printed similar in- 
serts or labels, one of which is used 
with each package. It is estimated 
that approximately 30,000,000 units 
of six, eight, 10 or a dozen Brown ’n 
Serve rolls have been sold. 

Bakers say there never was any- 
thing like it to give a business lift 
for their industry. Shortly after 
cloverleaf rolls were on the market, 
General Mills found that some bak- 
ers were producing in rapid succes- 
sion sweet rolls, Danish pastry, hot- 
cross buns, hard rolls and bread, all 
under the interrupted process baking. 
Possibility of using the same idea on 
biscuits is being commercially ex- 
plored now. 

Both millers and bakers agree that 


if anything can stem the gradual de 
crease in per capita consumption of 
flour products, the Brown ‘n Serve 
idea should do it. A General Mills 
spot survey, a few weeks after th 
rolls had been introduced, showe: 
that rolls were eaten regularly i: 
many households during the evening 
meal when previously breads had bee: 
all but ignored. 

A consumer survey made in Avor 
Park, Fla.,.several months after the 
new rolls were introduced, showe 
25% of all consumers interviewe 
had used the rolls and that 43% oi 
the housewives had heard of them. 
Among persons who had used the 
rolls 82% considered the flavor ex- 
cellent. Thirty-three per cent had 
used the rolls two or three times and 
31% had used them more than three 
times. 

The company described acceptance 
and subsequent repeat purchases as 
“truly an amazing record for a new 
product introduced without fanfare.” 

Now that the idea is in general 
use, General Mills directors are-wait- 
ing to see what the baking process 
development will do to flour con- 
sumption. Before 1900 the per capita 
consumption was 210 pounds a year. 
That dropped during the first World 
War to 144 pounds a year. During 
the second World War per capital 
consumption climbed to 154 pounds, 
due in part at least to shortage of 
other foods. Now consumption has 
dipped again to around 140 pounds. 


Can It Stem the Tide? 


The per capita loss has been offset 
to some extent by population in- 
creases. Millers recognize the serious- 
ness of the continual dropping in flour 
consumption and believe it is because 
of decreases in energy food required 
by working people, the abundance of 
perishable foods now available the 
year round, increases in meat con- 
sumption as incomes climb, and 
“headline” attacks on bread by food 
faddists. 

Brown ’n Serve could stem the 
tide, millers believe, but only time 
will tell. 

In the meantime, General Mills 
executives who approved the original 
Brown ’n Serve expenditures are tak- 
ing heart from various spot checks 
on flour sales. Checks show, for in- 
stance, one large bakery in a metro- 
politan city producing 186,00( 
“units” of Brown ’n Serve products 
weekly — the production limit the 
company established for that particu- 
lar plant. That requires some 46,000 
pounds of flour—a small carload— 
every week. 
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“Their Pension Checks Come 


For more than 37 years, the working 
days and the future of Bell Tele- 
phone employees have been made 
more secure by a complete Benefit 
and Pension Plan. The Company 
pays the cost. 


Long, long ago — before there 
was any thought of social security or 
of pensions by most companies — the 
Bell System Companies started a 
Benefit and Pension Plan for their 
employees. 

The Plan is much more than a 


pension plan. It is a well-rounded, 
financially sound program to assist 


employees in meeting the emergencies 
of Sickness, Accident, Disability, and 
Death, as well as retirement. 

It is designed to give help of differ- 
ent kinds and on different occasions 
when Bell System men and women — 
the younger as well as the older — 
may have need of it. 


Plan Recently Improved — Impor- 
tant improvements have been made 
from time to time to meet changing 


‘conditions. Twice in the last four 


years the minimum pensions have 
been increased. Just last November 
the minimum pension was raised to 
$100 a month, including social 


BELL 
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Regularly” 


security, at age 65 for employees with 
twenty years’ service. Many em- 
ployees get pensions of substantially 
more than $100 a month. 


Benefits Public as Well as Em- 
ployees — All of this is in the interest 
of the public as well as telephone em- 
ployees. Because, for you to have good 
service, the -I'elephone Company 
must have good people to give it to 
you. 

This Benefit and Pension Plan is 
part of the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies’ responsibility as good em- 
ployers and good citizens in every 
community in which they operate. 


SYSTEM 


Will Sampling Techniques Work 
For Industrial Sales Research? 


BY FRANCIS JURASCHEK ~- Manager, Commercial Research, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 


"Yes!" says Carnegie-lllinois' sales analyst. .In this article 


he discusses basic principles of sampling industrial markets, 
and presents three case studies to show how these prin- 
ciples can be applied. His discussion should prove 
thought-provoking to every firm that sells to industry. 


The question has been hotly de- 
bated in many marketing conferences 
as to whether the “sampling” tech- 
niques so widely (and necessarily) 
used in consumer research can be ef- 
fectively applied in the industrial 
field. Some of them can—with quali- 
fications. My reasoning may be of in- 
terest to management officials faced 
with the necessity for solving certain 
marketing problems quickly and at a 
minimum expenditure of money. 

Industrial markets in general differ 
from consumer markets in two major 
respects. Consumer goods are sold to 
individuals and the buying motive 
may be compounded of a necessity for 
living, for gratification of some per- 
sonal desire, or for the almost uni- 
versal instinct to “keep up with the 
Joneses.” Industrial goods are seldom 
sold to individuals. (Many investiga- 
tions have shown that from four to 
14 or more people exercise some de- 
gree of decision in most purchases. ) 
The buying motive almost in- 
evitably centers around profit; that 
is, reduced cost, more effective opera- 
tions, lower maintenance, longer life, 
improved quality or some other factor 
which eventually results in profit to 
the buyer. 


Re: The "Universe" 


Sales to individual consumers (or 
individual families) is a mass market- 
ing proposition, even when restricted 
to various “‘classes’” of the mass and 
are based on personal reasons. In 
most instances the sampling process is, 
therefore, directiy susceptible to sta- 
tistical analysis. 

Sales to the industrial market are 
primarily sales to business organiza- 
tions based on business profit-produc- 
ing reasons. By comparison, the “uni- 
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verse” of a consumer market is gen- 
erally large, while the “universe” of 
an industrial market is relatively 
small. Hence, many industrial man- 
agement executives feel that any 
adequate analysis of their particular 
product or service cannot be effective 
unless the whole universe of that mar- 
ket is thoroughly explored. And even 
then, purely statistical analysis yields 
information of doubtful value. 

But it is a curious fact that ap- 
proximately 85% of all sales in the 
industrial market are made to some 
15% of the buyers. With minor ex- 
ceptions this covers the whole field 
of purchasing of supplies, materials, 
equipment and transportation used in 
producing, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing products or services within 
that area of the economy in which the 
ultimate consumer does not appear 
directly as a buyer. 


Is 85°% Adequate? 


Herein lies the first answer to the 
moot question. For, if we can deter- 
mine, in any industrial market, just 
who buys some 85% of a particular 
product or service, do we not have a 
first cut at an adequate sample of 
that market? Quantitatively, this 
sample may be anywhere from 5% to 
25% of the particular universe un- 
der discussion, but if it accounts for 
such a very large proportion of buying 
power, it certainly has some claim to 
adequacy. 

A completely adequate sample, 
however, must meet other qualitative 
tests. If the universe of the market 
spreads throughout several industries 
(say, agricultural implements, auto- 
motive vehicles, construction, contrac- 
tors’ equipment, metalworking ma- 
chinery, mining, etc.), then the sam- 


ple should include representatives in 
each such field, somewhat in propor- 
tion to the ratio of the market value 
of each field to the total market. dnd, 
if the use or application of your prod- 
uct or service may vary in any im- 
portant respects in different sections 
of the country, your sample should 
have an adequate geographical disper- 
sion. 

All this can, of course, be an ab- 
surdity if the characteristics of your 
product are such that you can sell 
it only to, say, a dozen or 20 users. 
Here it is only common sense to in- 
vestigate the whole universe of your 
market. When that universe is meas- 
ured by the thousands, however, and 
preliminary analysis shows that a 
small percentage (15% for example) 
buys a large percentage (say 85%) 
of total sales, it is manifestly ridicu- 
lous to attempt to cover the entire 
universe when 15-20% contains all 
significant data. 


Which Technique? 


Assuming that a specific problem 
in industrial marketing research is 
susceptible to the sampling approach, 
the further (and even more hotly 
discussed) question is: By what tech- 
nique? Two broad avenues of ap- 
proach are available: (1) the mail 
questionnaire; (2) the personal in- 
terview. 

Here (and this is frankly personal 
opinion) I would say that if the prob- 
lem involves technological questions 
of use, application, maintenance, 
quality, service or similar factors 
upon which you desire to secure in 
formed, experienced opinion from 
technical or operating personnel, do 
not rely on the mail questionnaire fo: 
two reasons: (1) the volume of re- 
turns will probably be too small to be 
of appreciable value; (2) the answers 
given will seldom be clear and com- 
plete, and much information you 
would like to get will not be writter 
down. There is a field where the 
mail questionnaire functions well, but 
it is in problems of name recognition 
price and competition analysis, deliv- 
ery service investigation, distribution 
research, and many broad phases of 
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to do something about the 


high cost of selling? 


Maybe your Production Manager has the clue 


If you think sales costs have mounted, just look at what the poor Production 
Manage +r has been up against with the rising costs of labor and materials. 
How’ s he going to get costs down? 
You know the answer. Chiefly by improved mechanization: by making it 
possible for each high-priced pair of hands in his plant to produce more. 


The Sales Manager has the same sort of 
opportunity to reduce sales costs 


The Sales Manager can apply the mechanization principle to producing 
orders. He can make it possible for each salesman, each jobber or dealer or 
distributor, to produce more. 

How? By making the printed word do more of the telling in selling so the 
salesman can use more of his costly time for closing. 

Direct mail, publication advertising, catalogs, handbooks, films, radio— 
all means of transmitting sales information to prospects and customers—are 
the Sales Manager’s tools. 

Even small gains in the better use of those tools bring great improvement 
in the efficiency of sales production and sometimes open up wide areas for 
cutting unit sales cost. 


You take one step at a time; one product at a time; 
in one market at a time; like this: 


1. Review all the specifying and buy- 3. Determine what to say, to whom, 
ing influences, including those who and how often, to improve those view- 
are hard for your salesmen to reach. points and to reduce the prejudices 
(Do you know them all?) and confusions that obstruct low-cost 
2. Find out the viewpoints, preju- selling. 

dices, and confusions that cloak your 4. Select the tools to use for saying 
product in the minds of your custom- what needs to be said (booklets, mag- 
ers and prospects. (Do you know—for azines, direct mail, or any other me- 
sure—what they think and why they chanical means of transmitting ideas 
think it?) or information). 


That’s how to get the kind of advertising that helps cut sales costs 


“ ‘Ditch-Digging’ Advertising.” we call it. First it digs out what your pros- 
pects want to know before they'll buy; then it rolls up its sleeves and digs 
for sales. 

This agency is equipped to work with any Sales Manager who wants to 
do a hard-selling job with dispatch and economy. We can get going fast— 
and with the least possible drain on your time. If you'd like to discuss how 
Ditch-Digging Advertising works to boost sales for any product that’s worth 
its price, just let us know > ee and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. + Lexington 2-1790 


THE ONLY STATION 
THAT ACTUALLY DELIVERS 


in the 
Fastest Growing 
Market in the Nation 


. +» 1825-1950 — century 
and a quarter of progress 


This year Vancouver observes the 
125th anniversary of its founding. 
The first settlement in Washington, 
the ‘‘cradle of Northwest industry”, 
is in 1950 the heart of southwestern 
Washington's industry, agriculture, 
hydro-electric distribution. Sepa- 
rated from Portland’s metropolitan 
orec only by the width of the power- 
laden Columbia River, Vancouver 
shares with its sister city a new- 
found prosperity through a new 
generation of modern pioneers that 
hes given the KGW coverage area 
the nation’s greatest population 
increase during the last decade. 
Through Comprehensive Coverage, 
KGW delivers Vancouver .. as it 
delivers the rest of the fastest- 
growing market in the nation. 
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| economic study relating to specific 
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marketing problems (and, as you will 
note, closely allied in principle to the 
work of consumer research). 

Narrowing the field of sampling to 
problems involving technological fac- 
tors, I am convinced that personal 
interviews are practically indispen- 
sable. But by whom? Salesmen or 
specially-trained research staff per- 
sonnel? The latter is the ideal solu- 
tion, but I have also seen excellent 
results from salesmen who have, as 
an indispensable equipment for the 
job, three attributes: a sound knowl- 
edge of the qualities of the product or 
service they have in mind; a clear 
conception of the objective of the re- 
search problem; a fund of sound, 
common sense. Since the first and last 
of these attributes are matters we. ex- 
pect a salesman to possess anyway, 
the real job in getting a salesman to 
do field work in market research is 
one of indoctrination. Tell him frank- 
ly what you are looking for and why, 
show him how his work for you will 
probably result in greater sales oppor- 
tunities for him, get him to under- 
stand that his increased knowledge of 
the needs of his trade will help make 
his selling job easier, instill in him 
enthusiasm for the work you are 
doing (and he is helping you do) for 
your organization, and most salesmen 
will gladly hitch their wagons to your 
star. I know, for I have seen it work 
many times. 

In particularly abstruse or complex 
problems of field interviewing, it is 
always wise to help a salesman on his 
calls by having an experienced staff 
analyst accompany him to guide and 
coach him until he gets the hang of 
things. Don't, if you expect the sales- 
man to continue on his own, let the 
staff analyst do the actual work. He is 
a coach, not a player. 

Under such circumstances as re- 
quire an extremely confidential ap- 
proach to top management officials, 
salesmen probably cannot be used. In 
such cases it may be possible to have 
either topnotch research staff analysts 
do the field interviewing, or better 
still, enlist the cooperation of your 
own top management officials to do 
your work. (That’s no idle dream, 
for this also has been done many 
times. ) 


Three Case Studies 


The following material is _pre- 
sented with the consent of James E. 
Jump, New York City, who is chair- 
man of a committee of the American 
Marketing Association which has 
been working on a report of sampling 
methods used in the industrial mar- 


| keting field. As a member of this com- 


mittee, I have assisted in preparing 
the report. The report itself dels 
with non-statistical sampling tech- 
niques; that is, quantitative informa- 
tion of a statistically precise nature 
has been subordinated in each study 
to qualitative data of sufficient eco- 
nomic import to warrant logical busi- 
ness decisions. 


Case A: Sampling an Unknown Mar- 
ket: 


Product: A new machine for cut- 
ting and forming corrugated contain- 
ers at the point of use of shipping 
containers. 


Problem: To determine markets 
and to ascertain costs and buying 
practices among shipping container 
users. 


Procedure: Trade associations and 
business papers were contacted to de- 
fine the broad limitations to the use 
of such a machine. Four groups of 
logical users were thus determined: 
(1) box-making plants specializing in 
small order, quick delivery business; 
(2) large box-making plants who 
(with present equipment) could not 
handle small orders for special sizes 
economically; (3) paper supply 
houses and box jobbers; (4) box 
users requiring wide variety of sizes 
in relatively small quantities. 


Confirm Classifications 


A review of inquiries resulting 
from “new product” publicity con- 
firmed these classifications, and it was 
determined to draw the samples from 
these groups, spreading the interviews 
in each to include large, medium and 
small plants, located in large, medium 
and small towns, with sufficient geo- 
graphical spread to compensate for 
price differentials in the raw material 
—corrugated boxboard. 

Lists of plants were obtained from 
trade sources, samples selected, and 
interviews begun. It soon became 
obvious that a fifth outlet should be 
studied: the entrepreneur who might 
set up a machine to serve a small 
local market where no local source of 
supply existed. Several “ideal” loca- 
tions were found, and box users in 
the area were questioned as to their 
needs and costs, in terms of this en- 
trepreneurial possibility. 


Summary: Less than 100 interviews 
in total were necessary to determine 
the required answers. The steps were 
taken in the following order: 

A. A consensus of qualified opin on 
was obtained from trade associat.on 
and business publication sources of 
types of markets. 

B. These types of markets were 
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This greater-than-ever 


Beechcraft 


Increased Horsepower 
Rating at Take-off 


Take-off horsepower rating is now 
196 hp at 2450 rpm, providing im- 
proved take-off performance without 
sacrifice of long engine life, low 
operating and maintenance costs. 


Increased, Faster Flap Travel, 
New Beechcraft Propeller 


Improved short field take-off and 
landing performance is made possible 
by greater degree of flap travel and 
the greater static thrust of the new 
Beechcraft propeller. 


Faster Landing Gear Action 
— Both Up and Down! 


The already quick action of the 
Bonanza’s retractable tricycle land- 
ing gear has been speeded up even 
more. At 105 mph the gear lowers in 
7'4 seconds, goes up in 814 seconds! 


SS — 


— 


New Upholstery Combinations 
and Interior Designs 


New combinations of blue, green and 
brown materials of warmth and 
beauty especially chosen to blend 
with the new range of exterior colors. 
Smart leather seat caps, new arm rests 
for all passengers. 


New Radio Includes VHF 
Marker Beacon 


The selection of the RCA 116 trans- 
ceiver as standard equipment provides 
regular low-frequency operation for 
navigating four-course radio range, 
homing on range and standard broad- 
cast stations; adds VHF channels. 


TITTITIT III 
sSeeeeeeesaceaseaees 
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Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Get all the facts! There are hundreds more — about 
the extra advantages of the new Model B35 Beechcraft 
Bonanza. Check with your nearest Beechcraft distribu- 
tor or dealer, or write for complete information on your 
company letterhead to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


@ @ee®@ Oo 
OO 


New Instrument Panel Design, 
Safety-Type Wheel 


New instrument panel design retains 
famous Bonanza operating con- 
venience and efficiency, adds smarter- 
than-ever note to cabin appearance. 
And there’s a new safety-type control 
wheel to match! 


It has no equal in performance, speed, economy, strength, safety, style and comfort! 


The new B35 Beechcraft Bonanza exceeds all promises 
for a speed-with-economy plane that’s roomy, comfort- 
able and easy to fly! New performance features at mod- 
erate horsepower add to its versatility and safety, hold 
operating and maintenance costs at a business economy 


level! New operating conveniences and luxury appoint- 
ments plus scores of refinements call for a personal 
inspection because there’s room here to show only a 
few. See it! Get all the facts! You'll agree this greater- 
than-ever Beechcraft Bonanza is a better-than-ever value! 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
Fuel economy, 9.5 gph 


eechcraft 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


classified in terms of probable oper- 
ating characteristics, first cost and 
operating costs of the new machine. 

C. Prospect lists obtained from the 
trade were classified by the types of 
markets, and sample selections made 
to various criteria. 

DD. Interviews were made, with 
care taken to spot other market pos- 
sibilities as suggested either directly 
or unwittingly by those interviewed. 

KE. Interview returns were ana- 
lyzed and definite recommendations 
drawn therefrom. 


Case B: Sampling a Partially-Known 
Market: 


Product: A production weighing 
machine, marketed to the potato chip 
industry. 

Problem: The market had been 
grossly overestimated, production had 
far outrun sales, and it was necessary 
to find other uses for the machine so 
that inventories could be liquidated 
and production resumed. 


Procedure: Experience had demon- 
strated that the machine was inher- 
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National Representatives 
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ently limited to dry, free-flowing nia- 
terials, and that the first cost and 
operating expense of the machine 
made it attractive only to volume 
packagers of relatively high unit value 
products. A preliminary inspection of 
the problem appeared to limit the ise 
of the machine to certain products in 
the grocery, drug, confectione:y, 
hardware, photographic supply, radio 
parts, automotive parts, tobacco, 
variety and stationery outlet fields. A 
first step in the study proper was to 
secure names of manufacturers of 
suitable products serving these fields, 
with some help obtained from the in- 
quiry file in the Sales Department. 


Interview Prospect 


Manufacturers’ names’ were 
grouped by product type and weight, 
and by package type. Thus classified, 
the lists were checked against end-use 
claims of competitive manufacturers, 
as well as with trade associations and 
business publications for additional 
prospect classifications and names. A 
“typical” prospect in each classifica- 
tion was interviewed to determine 
fundamental characteristics and costs 
of currently-used weighing equip- 
ment. In some cases where data avail- 
able were not completely satisfactory, 
alternates were contacted until ade- 
quate information was at hand. 


Summary: Less than 50 interviews 
were required to define and evaluate 
all markets in terms of possible sales 
volume and profit potential. The pro- 
cedure involved five steps: 

A. Securing a list of end-uses hav- 
ing some degree of similarity to pres- 
ent markets. This list need not be 
100% complete. It may be gathered 
from the Sales Department inquiry 
file, from responses to “‘new product” 
publicity in business papers, by check- 
ing end-uses for similar competitive 
equipment, and through discussions 
with qualified trade association and 
business paper people. Also, it may be 
found that present customers some- 
times use equipment in ways unsus- 
pected by the manufacturer, which 
may suggest new applications. 

B. Classifying the possible new 
uses in terms of the operating charac- 
teristics of the equipment in quest:on. 

C. Keeping an eye open for ot ier 
possible uses which may come to mind 
in the course of the investigation. 

D. Selecting at least one “typical” 
plant in each end-use classifica‘ ion 
for detailed study, with alternate; in 
the same classification in case the ‘irst 
plant should prove to be not actually 
representative, or the information ob- 
tained therefrom not entirely de 
quate. 
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Collating and analyzing all 
m cerial gathered to determine the 
ac quacy of the information for the 
p' pose desired. 


Sase C: Sampling a Familiar Mar- 


-roduct: A new model of electric 
motor, of similar basic characteristics 
as the current model, but with minor 
mechanical and electrical improve- 
ments which would yield the maker 
certain production economies, with a 
consequent added profit margin on 
each motor. 


Problem: The new design having 
been “frozen” by the engineers and 
adapted by the producer, the purpose 
of a market study was not so much 
to determine customer preferences as 
it was to determine their acceptance 
of the new model. Buying habits, 
competitive advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and customer classifications be- 
ing matters of common knowledge in 
this long-served market, the sampling 
problem was relatively simple. Be- 
cause many customers would be in- 
different to change, only those appli- 
cations which would be affected eco- 
nomically by the dimensiénal changes 
of the new design needed to be con- 
sidered. 


These customers were classified in- 
itially as (1) public utilities; (2) 
resale manufacturers; (3) volume in- 


timate customer knowledge of the 
Sales Department, those customers in 
each classification considered to be 
most sensitive to change were selected 
as a preliminary sample. Interviews 
were then conducted with buyers, in- 
stallation and maintenance personnel, 
design engineers and operating of- 
ficials to insure coverage of all phases 
of the problem. Among those func- 
tional groups where resistance to the 
proposed changes was detected, addi- 
tional study brought out facts re- 
quired to meet the objections raised. 


Summary: Fewer than 50 inter- 
views were required to predetermine 
the acceptability of the new standards 
of design and to resolve all reason- 
ab« objections. This typical “profit 
improvement” procedure followed 
for steps: 

\. Determining customer classifi- 
ons from sales records. 
3. Consulting qualified sales de- 
Pp’ tment personnel intimately fa- 
n) iar with the market to determine 
ai as of sensitivity. 

~. Selecting “sensitive” customers 
a: prospects (five in each classifica- 
) in such a way as to insure cov- 


a) 


AIL 1, 1950 


dustrial users. Drawing on. the in-. 


erage of all application phases of the 
problem. 

D. Collating and analyzing the 
data thus secured to determine the 
adequacy of the information from the 
viewpoint of future sales possibilities. 


Sampling Homogeneous Markets 


The types of markets in which a 
majority of research problems in the 
industrial field occur are, as the above 
three case studies indicate, hetero- 
geneous rather than homogeneous. 
There are, of course, research prob- 
lems in the industrial field which cen- 


ter on homogeneous markets. Those 
who deal in widely used, general pur- 
pose products (such as automotive 
parts, dental supplies, ethical drugs, 
etc.) sold to and used by customers 
of comparable market characteristics, 
generally find their marketing prob- 
lems confined to homogeneous mar- 
kets. Here, consumer-type statistical 
sampling techniques can be used to 
advantage. 

Where the purpose is clearly de- 
fined and admits of a series of “yes” 
or “no” answers, a questionnaire will 
produce data which can ‘be statistic- 


Worcester’s Wondrous Twins: High Buying Power and Intensive Newspaper Coverage 


A 367, build up 


Worcester’s stature as a 
major market continues to 
grow. Building and engineer- 
ing contracts awarded in 
Worcester County for the first 
11 months of 1949 mounted 


to $27,656,000 — 36% over 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


the same period in 1948. This healthy 
increase includes— 11% in _ residential, 
47% in non-residential and 66% in public 
works and utilities. As Worcester grows, 
so grow your sales opportunities! Encircle 
every one of them by consistent adver- 
tising in the Worcester Telegram-Gazette, 
the newspapers that completely blanket 
the market. Daily circulation in excess 
of 140,000. Sunday over 100,000. 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


th: TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Publishes - 


INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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What makes a 
business grow? 


ONE REASON stands out more than others. 


And the more businesses you probe into 
the clearer it becomes. Your own business 
probably confirms it. 


The life-giving force that assures business 
growth seems to be fresh new thinking by 
lanagement. 


[t pops up in analysis after analysis: as 
the weapon that keeps leaders invulnerable; 
as the panacea that rejuvenates failing busi- 
nesses: as the invincible force that pushes 
new businesses out of the “all others” 
category. 


You can write it as a theorem—almost as 
an axiom. Growth is surest where manage- 


ment periodically inspires fresh new think- 
ing on all phases of its operation. 


We’ve built our own business by helping 
management to do just that on one phase 
of its operation—advertising. 


For over a quarter of a century we’ve made 
this our first and greatest responsibility — 


—to make sure that. the thinking we put 
against our clients’ sales problems is fresh and 
new... and SOUND. 


As in most endeavors, long practice in- 
creases facility. 


This procedure is THE Y&R APPROACH. 
It’s effective for a lot of products. A lot of 
products in many different fields. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Inc. 


ADVERTISING * NewYork Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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ally summarized and analyzed. Tech- 
nical problems of sample size, sample 
selection and stability tests will then 
follow closely the accepted standards 
of consumer research. Consideration 
should be given to both area and 
quota sampling costs, especially if per- 
sonnel interviewing is to be em- 
ployed; the possibilities of purposive 
sample selection should not be over- 
looked. 
In such cases, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that adequate pretesting 
of the questionnaire is essential. The 
temptation to omit or minimize pre- 
testing should be avoided since the 
validity of the conclusions is at stake. 
Since industrial sampling problems 
deal generally with small hetero- 
geneous universes, non-statistical tech- 
niques are usually necessary. Valid 
non-statistical samples can be devel- 
oped by 
(a) generalizing from specific opin- 
ions obtained from individuals 
intimately familiar with the mar- 
keting aspects of the problem at 
hand. 

(b) developing sub-universes (classi- 
fications of the market) by the 


generalizing process, which fre- 
quently suggests still other clas- 
sifications. 


adding any additional classifica- 
tions as may become apparent 
during the course of the study. 
(The sampling structure should 
not be frozen. ) 


remembering that multiple in- 
fluences exist within the sample 
unit; that is, the buyer, the in- 
staller, the operator or user, the 
maintenance man and _ various 
officials who may have to pass 
upon the appropriation of money, 
the suitability of the product, or 
the economics of its use. 


In short, industrial market sam- 
pling is feasible, economical and suc- 
cessful, but is seldom susceptible to 
purely statistical treatment. Wisely 
handled by men of experienced judg- 
ment, with a liberal admixture of 
common sense and the knowledge that 
the opinions gathered must often be 
weighed critically as probable expres- 
sions of personal likes and dislikes, 
it can be an extremely valuable tool 
for industrial marketing research. 


(GmeMens 4W0 Morreony, 


General Foods Corp. 
Re-aligns Accounts 


General Foods Corp. will re-align 
four of its product assignments— 
Calumet Baking Powder, Post 
Toasties, La France and Satina— 
among its three advertising agencies, 
to take effect September 1, 1950, 
according to Charles G. Mortimer, 
vice-president in charge of marketing, 
and H. M. Chapin, director of adver- 
tising. 

“At the same time,” Mr. Mortimer 
said, “the promotional requirements 
of both regular and new products, ac- 
cording to current plans, will add to 
higher total advertising expenditures 
and higher billings for each of the 
three agencies. The increase will also 
spread across all major media—news- 
papers, magazines, radio and televi- 
sion, outdoor, and into outdoor dis- 
plays, sampling, product booklets.” 

He listed two reasons why General 
Foods management has approved an 
increased investment in advertising: 


“1. We have several new products 
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which are now, or soon will be, in 
national distribution. We will com- 
pete for and try to maintain effective 
volumes on these new products. 

“2. Our older and already estab- 
lished products as well, will need, in 
the kind of vigorous competition 
which characterizes the grocery busi- 
ness, powerful promotion to maintain 
and increase their consumer ac- 
ceptance.” 

Young & Rubicam, Inc., which 
last year celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary of working with General Foods 
(its oldest and largest client), will 
increase its General Foods billing in 
1950 through advertising new addi- 
tions to the Jell-O line of packaged 
desserts. Other additions will come 
from Birds Eye and Birds Eye Frozen 
Orange concentrate, from the Igle- 
heart Division with new Swans 
Down mixes and Minute Rice. 

Benton & Bowles, Inc., a General 
Foods agency since 1929, will have 
higher billings in 1950 through es- 
tablished brands, and also through 
two new products, Post’s Sugar Crisp 
and Walter Baker’s 4-in-1 Cocoa 


Mix. General Foods is also Benton & 
Bowles’ oldest and largest client. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., ne y- 
est General Foods agency, appointed 
in 1946, will handle Postum, P»st 
Toasties and Rice Krinkles from 
Chicago, and Calumet Baking Pow- 
der, La France and Satina from New 
York City. 

No figure has been given for the 
company’s 1950 budget, though it is 
on record that it spent $29,000,000 in 
1948, and Mr. Mortimer said the 
figure was higher last year and would 
be far higher this year. The increase 
will spread all across the board in- 
dicating ‘“‘the growth of a business 
rather than the bulging out of one or 
two General Foods products.” 


Huts to Dispense 
Dad's Root Beer 


a 


HUTS—portable, prefab.—to be franchised 
as roadside stands to promote distribution 
of Dad's Root Beer. Early tests successful. 


Plans to offer “Dad’s Root Beer 
Huts” on a franchise basis through- 
out the United States have been com- 
pleted by Dad’s Root Beer Co., Chi- 
cago. The hut, a self-contained unit 
made of stainless steel and aluminum, 
has been designed as a roadside stand 
for the efficient sale of hot dogs, ham- 
burgers, ice cream and, incidentally, 
“Dad’s Old Fashioned Root Beer.” 

Completely portable, the hut can 
be installed by two men in a day on 
any location. It is sold fully equipped 
and ready to be put into operation 
upon assembly. 

Signs are lit with neon tubing «nd 
neon signs advertise ice cream, 40t 
dogs, hamburgers, and Dad’s Root 
Beer and “Black Kow.” 

Franchise operators are now being 
appointed throughout the courtry 
who will handle the sale and distr bu- 
tion of the huts and the maintenznce 
and servicing, as well. Many of Dad's 
bottlers are taking on the hut fat 
chise in addition to their franchis’ m 
the bottle drink and Dad’s foun:ain 


syrup. 
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star is a celestial body 


makes a big difference whether you spell it with a 
‘al or a lower-case initial. And if it happens to be 


lame of a newspaper, you are especially careful to 
capital “‘S.” 


the same reason, we earnestly request you to use an 
r-case ““C’’ whenever you have occasion to mention 
-Cola by its friendly abbreviation, Coke. A small 
shanges the meaning completely. 


there’s another reason why we ask your co-operation. 


Coke and Coca-Cola (with capital initials) are our regis- 
tered trade-marks, and good practice requires the owner 
of trade-marks to protect them diligently. The upper- 
case letters on the names of our product are as important 
to us as capitalizing the first letter of your publication 


is to you. 
Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the 
same thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Quick FACTS 


About 
JESSIE'S #22420 


1. CIRCULATION— 18,000,000. 
2.COST PER M—11 cents. 


3. READERSHIP—13.75% median 
‘Read Most.” 


4. ‘READ MOST” READERS PER 
DOLLAR—1249. 


5. COVERAGE—54% average mar- 
ket penetration in 80 top markets. 


6. DOMINANT POSITION on the 
woman's page of 123 newspapers. 


7.LOW COST—Schedules range 
from $3,827 to $103,041. 


Ask to see our new presentation 


JESSIE’S NOTEBOOK 


420 Lexington Avenue 5 No. Wabash Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 2, IIlinois 
Lexington 2-0480 Financial 6-1051 


TATE 


HOW HIGH SHOULD 
SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL 
PERCENTAGES BE? 


OPD has 82.84% 


for period 
ending Dec. 31, 1949 


® The whole week's round-up of 
Chemical News 


@ 5000-6000 Quotations 


® 2715 Pages of Advertising 
during 1949 

NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY 

PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M, MONDAY 


May we send you a 
“aN sample copy of O.P.D. 


“Oil, aint and 
Aruq Reporter 


For Chemicals Buyers 
The Market Authority since 1871 


30 Church Street, New York 7 

@ Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd., Long. 
0544 @ Les Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. 
Lafayette Park Pl., Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4— The 
Rebt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 


MOUELADAEUETULAEUELEN ONE TU EATEN 
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| wich grill, 
| way sink, 

| accommodation ice cream unit, Dad’s 
| dispenser, and it is designed so that 
| it can be lifted on built-in hydraulic 
| jacks and moved from one location 


Experimental huts have been in 
operation in several markets for 
months and have proved to be most 
successful as merchandising units. 

The hut is prefabricated and so 


| designed as to be an open unit for 
| summertime operation. At small addi- 


tional expense it can be provided with 
an outer shell to make it a 12-month 
operation. The hut is sold with sand- 

popcorn machine, three- 
two electric refrigerators, 


to another. 


Tea Council's 
Million-$-Plus Campaign 


The more than a million dollar 


| advertising campaign of: the tea in- 


dustry will start May 29, according 
to Robert B. Smallwood, chairman 
of the newly formed Tea Council 
which represents the tea trade of the 
United States and of the principal 
tea producing countries of the world. 

Speaking on behalf of the Council, 
Mr. Smallwood said, “This venture 
in ‘partnership marketing’ has great 
significance. The funds have been 
raised on a 50-50 basis. The tea pro- 
ducers in the sterling area countries 
have joined hands with the American 
tea trade in a common undertaking 
to earn more dollars. 

“As Marshall Plan aid diminishes, 
other ways must be found to close 
the ‘dollar gap.’ It is heartening, 
therefore, that a program of this sort 
has been launched, and that it is based 
on private initiative.” 

The first four advertisements of 
this campaign will be on iced tea, but 
hot tea will also be mentioned in the 
copy. All advertisements will carry 
the theme of the industry-wide cam- 
paign, “When you’re under pressure, 
drink tea.” 

The media to be 
Life, The Saturday 
Collier's, Look, 


used includes 
Evening Post, 
the color magazine 


_ sections of the Metropolitan Group, 


and other leading newspapers, in a 


| total of 32 key markets throughout 
| the country. 


Full color will be used. 
Leo Burnett Co., Inc., will handle 
the account. 

To support these advertisements, 
an extensive merchandising campaign 
has been planned. Anthony Hyde, 
vice-chairman of the Tea Council. 
has announced that committees of 
the tea trade have been formed in 
each of the cities where meetings will 
be held with the grocery trade. A 
sound film will be shown describing 


REALISM is achieved by flashing lights 
and motion in this multi-plane display de- 
signed and produced by Einson-Freeman 
Co., Inc., for National Distillers Products. 


the campaign and the point-of-sale 
materials available to grocers and, in 
addition, meetings will be held in 42 
cities with tea packer salesmen who 
are contacting the restaurant trade. 
These groups will be shown another 
film designed to increase iced tea sales 
for restaurants. Sales promotion aids 
in the form of effective point-of-sale 
material will be made available to 
wholesale and retail grocers and also 
to the restaurant trade throughout 
the country. 


Alexander Smith's 
Spring Promotion 


A comprehensive sales promotion 
campaign for this spring has been 
scheduled by the Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. While numerous in- 
novations are to be included in the 
program, the overall theme continues 
to be “making the home more attrac- 
tive at low cost,” inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to company spokesmen, this ap- 
proach has proven so successful in the 
past. The company will also con- 
tinue to place major emphasis on 
dealer aids and other facilities de- 
signed to achieve maximum effective- 
ness at the local level. 

Double-page, full-color advertise- 
ments are being run in seven naticnal 
magazines: Life, Bride’s Magaz:ne, 
House & Garden, House Beautiful, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Living 
for Young Homemakers, and Bride's 
Reference Book. Advertisements ‘ea- 
ture both Alexander Smith’s broad 
loom carpets and the company’s [ine 
of ready-made ‘‘Floor-Plan”’ rug: 

In order to promote goods at the 
local level, direct mail pieces b sed 
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the new broadloom and Floor- 
Pl-n rug advertisements will be of- 
fered to dealers at a special price for 
maling to their customers. Self- 
mailers of this type, which includes 
the advertisements reproduced in full 


color together with store copy and 
name, were first offered by Smith last 
fail. Since that time dealers have 


bought more than a half million 
copies of each mailing piece. 

, complete sales promotion serv- 
ice to dealers is being offered in the 
pages of the company’s new “Sales- 
suilder Book.” Items offered free 
or at cost, in addition to the self- 
mailers, range from free advertising 
mats and photographs to a tran- 
scribed radio series for local dealer 
sponsorship consisting of 14 quarter- 
hour programs, and a selection of 
20-second or one-minute open - end 
television spots. Dealer display ma- 
terials include lighted signs, posters, 
color cards, and display platforms. 

A new Technicolor movie on home 
decorating called “Before and After,” 
recently produced for Alexander 
Smith in Hollywood, and a training 
film on retail selling techniques are 
available to dealers free of charge. 

The company’s nationwide Clara 


Dudley Home Decorating Service 
will continue to play a prominent 
part in the overall promotion sched- 


ule. This service, which has been 
greatly expanded in the past year, 


provides expert decorating advice at 
low cost to consumers who write for 
it, either in response to advertising 
or at the suggestion of Smith dealers. 

This spring, four members of the 
Clara Dudley staff will again lecture 
and offer personal advice to custom- 
ers in approximately 100 leading 
stores throughout the country. 


DONUTS 


'T MISS seeing this poster in April 
‘ational Donut Week returns for 1950. 
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WTAR-TV 


CHANNEL 4 


+ New Selling Picture 
in the Norfolk 
Metropolitan Market 


Now, your products can be seen as well as heard in Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Newport News, Virginia—the Norfolk Metro- 


politan Market. * 


On the air, April 2, WTAR-TV is a powerful new selling 
picture for you. Fully inter-connected NBC Television Pro- 
gram Service, plus outstanding local programming from 


A Few of the Advertisers 
already using WTAR-TV 


BENRUS 
BULOVA 
BRISTOL-MYERS 
CHESTERFIELDS 
COLGATE 
FIRESTONE 

FORD MOTOR CO. 
KRAFT FOODS 
LEVER BROTHERS 
LUCKY STRIKE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
TEXACO 


Inter-connected NBC affiliate 
Nationally Represented by 


Edward Petry and Company, Inc. 


the RCA Mobile Unit, and new 
$500,000.00 Radio and Tele- 


vision Center. 


To increase your sales in Vir- 
ginia’s largest market, put your 
products in the WTAR-TV selling 
picture for 150,100* eager 
and able-to-buy families. A few 
choice time franchises are still 
available, but they're going fast. 
Call your Petry office or write us, 
today. 


WTAR-TV 


CHANNEL 4 


Norfolk, Virginia 


*Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1949 


How to Give Your Men 
“Do-How’ Sales Training 


BY R. C. BORDEN* 


lt isn't enough to explain the theory of more effective 
selling methods. Such training will become practical only 
when followed by drill in application. Here Mr. Borden tells 
how to put the "'do-how" into your sales training meetings. 


Suppose you are on the receiving 
end of a training program that bears 
the title: “How to Write with Your 
Left Hand.” Your training class is 
rapped to order and instruction be- 
gins. 

The first speaker, an indoctrination 
expert, keynotes the session by stress- 
ing the importance of being able to 
write with your left hand—its impor- 
tance to you and to your company. 

The next speaker, a psychologist, 
discusses the neurology of left-handed 
writing and lists synapses that must 
be made in the upper brain to activate 
the peripheral movements involved. 

Next, you are shown a sound slide 
film which pictures successful left- 
handed writers doing their stuff, 
while a narrator skillfully directs 
your attention to the fine points of 
their performance. 

Finally, you are given a true-or- 
false quiz, testing whether or not you 
have retained the left-handed-writing 
“know how” which this instruction 
program has sought to give you. You 
pass this quiz with flying colors. But 
—and this is a big but—can you now 
actually write with your left hand? 

No? Why not? Because writing 
clearly with your left hand requires 
more than “know how.” It also re- 
quires the acquisition of “‘do-how!” 

It’s the same way with selling. 

Lectures, films, quizzes, training 
booklets are not enough in them- 
selves. If you want to make your men 
better order-winning performers— 
rather than just successful quiz- 
passers—you must drill them in the 
skills you wish them to possess. 

Drill for skill. Put that in your 
mental hatband as a basic law of 
training. 


* Mr. Borden is the author of films and 
sales kits called “Selling Against Re- 
sistance,” mentioned in the article. 
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Make no mistake about it: There’s 
a difference between sales drill and 
conventional sales instruction. It is 
somewhat the same kind of difference 
that a schoolboy tried to express when 
asked to define the words “agricul- 
ture” and “farming.” 

“Farming,” the lad said, “is some- 
thing like agriculture—only in the 
case of farming you really do it!” 

What farming is to agriculture, 
drill is to the garden-variety of sales 
instruction. 


Sales drilling means more than ‘ec. 
turing to your men at a sales meet- 
ing, more than handing them tcxt- 
books to read, more, even, than show- 
ing them good sales training films, 
replete with brass-tack case sampl’s, 

It means coming to grips with their 
selling behavior, their habit respoiises 
to selling situations, and their skill 
in actually doing what they know 
they should do. 

Let’s consider a concrete case ex- 
ample of how you can give your 
men ‘“‘do-how”’ sales training. 

Let’s assume that you have receutly 
acquired the six-unit kit of sales 
training films and companion study 
texts published by The Darnell Corp. 
under the title: “Selling Against Re- 
sistance.” 

You have decided to use the kit’s 
units one at a time, to spearhead a 
series of six training sessions held 
once a week for six successive weeks, 
What will the program procedure be 
at each of your six meetings? 

The easiest program procedure, one 
imposing no strain on either you or 
your pupils, has the appeal of sim- 
plicity and orthodoxy. It is this: 

At each of your six meetings pro- 
ject that meeting’s keynote film, dis- 
tribute copies of the study text which 
goes with that particular film, stage 
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A Million Miami Visitors 
Are in a Spending Mood 


The “season” is year-round now. Last year, an 
all-out drive began for summer visitors. This 
year, with new low rates, a flood of reservations is 
pouring in... for all summer long. Stores on famed 
Lincoln Road and Flagler Street are revising mer- 
chandising plans... want goods fast... want daily 
control of inventories. Get your goods on display 
fast, replace fast-sellers overnight, via Delta. 


Save Days Overnight Shipping Delta to Miami 


Delta offers same-day or overnight delivery from the 
Midwest. Note these examples of speed at low cost 
with Delta’s new commodity rates. 


Typical Commodity Rate 


To MIAMI from Air Miles Flight Time per 100 Pounds 
CHICAGO 1,186 4% Hours $9.51 
ATLANTA 598 2% Hours $4.85 
CINCINNATI 953 4% Hours $7.62 
DALLAS 1,130 6% Hours $9.20 


Nothing Faster— 
Nothing More Dependable 


omplete new commodity rates between Delta. 
< or terminal nearest you, write AirFREIGHT 
‘-artment, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga 


IL 
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ELTA 


Connecting with 6 Lines to LATIN AMERICA 
Daily schedules to all the West Indies, Central and South America. 


Keep them supplied 


pany we tH 


REIGHT 
Gall Spcedy 


for fast airFREIGHT 
to and through 
the South 


a NEW WAY to tell 
your story ./ 


BUILD YOUR SALES PRESENTATION 
INTO A COLORFUL, 
ALL-PLASTIC BROCHURE 


To add new sparkle, permanence and ap- 
peal to your sales presentation, here's the 
latest word in sales brochures. Your story 
is permanently and colorfully printed directly 
into durable plastic sheets in loose-leaf form. 
This creates a distinctive and lasting sales 
portfolio that’s easy to keep spotless and will 
not ‘‘dog-ear"’. It's different-- it's dynamic -- 
worth looking into today. 


Write for les and lete details. 


The SILLCOCKS-MILLER Company 


Pioneers in Plastic Fabrication since 1910 
15 W. Parker Ave., Maplewood, New Jersey 


Do export sales 


Neep “AupITING”? 


You probably have am excellent Ex- 
port organization just as you have an 
excellent Accounting Department. 
While you annually audit your finan- 
cial department when was the last 
time you “audited” your export 
methods—if ever? 


FOREIGN TRADE GUILD now 
offers an Advisory Service similar to 
that rendered by C.P.A. firms except 
we are concerned with Export Sales. In 
short we analyze every phase of your 
export operations regardless of meth- 
od of distribution and then give you 
detailed reports with recommendations 
for increasing your export sales. 


Write today for further details— 
no obligation. 


Foreign Frade Guild 


Export Management Consultants 
1] West 42nd St. © New York 18, N. Y. 
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a little trumped-up floor discussion, 
and then let the boys go home. 

That’s an easy procedure, and it 
undoubtedly will increase your sales- 
men’s selling know-how. But it won’t 
increase their selling s&il/. It won't 
improve their selling “do-how.” 

To accomplish that objective, set 
up a training procedure which makes 
each meeting’s film showing and 
booklet distribution only the wart on 
the program pickle. Make the princi- 
pal substance of each meeting drill. 
And (an important point) announce 
that your course will be keyed pri- 
marily to drill atthe time you enroll 
vour trainees. 

Here, for instance, is the way 
Westinghouse Electric Co. announced 
the drill basis of a district sales 
training course recently conducted 
throughout the country for the com- 
pany’s apparatus salesmen: 


Announcement of Course 
Procedure 


“Will this course be conducted, 
primarily, by the lecture system? 
No! 


“The lecture system has been de- 
fined as a procedure by which the 
contents of a professor’s notebook 
are transferred to a student’s note- 
book . . . without passing through 
the brain of either. 


“That’s not what will happen in 
this course. 


“About /alf of each meeting will 
be devoted to the hearing and 
criticism of demonstration sales 
talks ... sales talks by you. 


“Approximately 40% of each 
meeting will be devoted to panel 
discussions by veteran Westing- 
house salesmen, discussions in 
which they will answer your 
questions. 


“Only about 10% of each meet- 
ing will be devoted to lectures... 
lectures in the form of six films, one 
for each session. 


“There also has been specially 
prepared for the course a kit of 
textbooks paralleling the films. 
These you will receive, as the 
course progresses, one at a time. 


“A diploma signalizing comple- 
tion of the course will be awarded 
to every class graduate. 


“Before you register for this 
course be perfectly clear on one 
thing. You will be required to get 
up on your feet at every meeting. 


“And every time you do so, for 
participation in a given meeting’s 
round of demonstration sales talks, 
you will have formal opportunity 
to improve your personal effective- 
ness as a public speaker. 


“In order that this incidental 
course value may be fullv exploited, 


criticisms of your program cor 
tributions will include comments o 
how you deliver what you say .. 
as well as on how skillfully yo 
slant it sales-wise. 


“Do not register for this cours 
unless you are determined to attend 
every session ... perform faithfull: 
all participation assignments 
and exert every effort to benefit 
fully from course opportunities.” 


Now that you've clearly explained 
the drill basis of your course by an 
announcement such as the foregoing, 
make sure that each meeting in your 
entire series actually operates on that 
basis. 

To that end, in advance of each 
meeting, assign a demonstration sales 
talk keyed to the principles illustrated 
by the film shown at the end of the 
previous meeting (and the recom- 
mendations contained in the booklet 
distributed in connection with the 
film). 

What kind of demonstration sales 
talks should you assign? Well, how 
about making them comparable to 
some of those assigned by Westing- 
house in connection with its “do-how” 
sales training program. For instance: 


Session Two 
Participation Assignment 


“Give a three-minute sales talk 
about the Westinghouse product 
assigned you at the end of Session 
One. Organize this talk in such a 
way that it will clearly apply the 
following recommendations pre- 
sented in the film that you saw on 

‘How to Close Without Tricks o1 
Traps.’ In the booklet you received 
supplementing the film: 


1. Touch Each Base! 


2. Make Sure That What You 
Touch Is a Customer Benefit! 


3. Ask for the Order When You 
‘Head for Home!’ 


“Assume as the target of your 
sales talk a customer purchasing 
committee comprising production 
executives, engineers, maintenance 
men, and representatives of genera 
management. 


“As you give the second talk in 
your series of participation assign 
ments, don’t forget our incidenta 
course objective of steadily improv 
ing public speaking skill. 


“The last time you were aske 
merely to display good platforn 
composure. This time you are aske 
to display that f/us ability to app! 
the following two basic rules o 
good audience control: 


“1. Look at your listeners all t/ 
time . . . and look at all of you 
listeners. There are listeners in th 
front row ... back row... side 
of the room. Look at all of thet 
now and then. There may be 
Chairman on the platform behin 
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ou. If so, swing around occasion- 
lly and address a few words to 
im. Distribution of contact is as 
mportant as is its maintenance. 
Listeners don’t like speakers who 
lay favorites, who look with stiff- 
iecked fixity in just one direction. 
ook at all your listeners. 


“2. Actually see your listeners! It 
s possible for you to go through all 
he motions of maintaining and dis- 
tributing contact . . . without re- 
sults. What is wrong? Your contact 
nay be too glassy-eyed or coldly 
mpersonal. Listeners are quick to 
ietect the real from the sham. If 
our contact is to count, you must 
ook at your listeners as individ- 
als, rather than as a composite 
blur. You must look at a given 
istener with friendly, alertly 
focused eyes. 


“Make a strong effort to apply 
both of these rules when you make 
vour Session Two talk. The mastery 
of them will prove extremely valu- 
able when you find yourself making 
a ‘big gun’ sales presentation to a 
group meeting of customer execu- 
tives. 


“One final observation: In pre- 
paring your demonstration sales 
talk, bone up on the product as- 
signed you. If you don’t already 
have adequate descriptive literature 
in your possession, get it!” 


Here’s another typical demonstra- 
tion sales talk assignment excerpted 
from the program procedure of the 
Westinghouse “do-how” sales training 


course ¢ 


Session Three 
Participation Assignment 


‘Give a three-minute sales talk 
on the Westinghouse product as- 
signed you at the end of Session 
lwo. 


“In preparing for this talk, forti- 
vourself with background in- 
formation that might be needed if a 
tough, objection-raising customer 
ere included in your Session 
rhree audience. 


Although such a customer won’t 

actually be present at that time, 

reasonable facsimile thereof’ will 

he in your audience, in the form of 

associate course instructor all 

imed to play a realistic customer 
ore, 


sion Three, do not pause with a 
triumphant, ask-me-another look in 
your face. Instead, immediately pick 
up the main body of your sales talk 
at the point where the interruption 
occured, and continue selling. 


“One final point: In this session, 
as in all others, an incidental basis 
for criticism will be your public 
speaking effectiveness. 


“At Session One, you will recall, 
criticism of your speaking. skill 


concentrated on general platform 
composure. At Session Two, it 
focused on well-maintained, well- 
distributed audience contact. At ses- 
sion Three, the spotlight will fall 
on still a different area of public 
speaking skill: ability to talk with- 
out bewhiskering every pause with 
an ‘Er-r-r.’ 


“ER-addiction is one of the most 
annoying mannerisms of speech a 
speaker can have . . . whether he’s 
talking to a formal lecture audience 
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Central 


‘This synthetic customer in your 
idience has been instructed to 
eckle you with at least two objec- 
ms before you leave the platform. 


“Your job will be to meet these 
)jections with strong answers. . . 
od yet, at the same time, to give 
our answers in such a way that 
sur Customer will not feel like a 
watted fly. (To that end carefully 
ead and re-read the recommenda- 
ons contained in the study text re- 
oducing the film you saw on: 
low to Overcome Objections.’) 


‘After you’ve answered an objec- 
m by your official heckler at Ses- 
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The latest BMB report shows that 
WBNS has 187,980 families who 
listen to this station ... a gain of 


24,430. Just another indication 
every day more 
Ohio listeners 
entertainment, 


that 
and more central 
tune in WBNS for 
news and information 
That’s why WBNS delivers greater 
selling power for less money. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


g 
Bere > 
INTENSIVE 
COVERAGE 


of the 
Profitable 


DOCTOR MARKET 


Averages close to 90 per cent of physi- 
cians in 42 states covered. 


+ 


HIGH READER 
INTEREST 


Important current medical papers 
coupled with state news of the profes- 


on . 


SINGLE ACTION 
HANDLING 


One contract, one fit-all page size (for 
as many Journals as you use), one 
statement per insertion, and if you like, 
one order for electros and mailing, 
placed by this office. 


Write for our 29 convenient Space 
Budgets and choose the one that fits 
your requirements and appropriation. 


By 


— <4 
STATE JOURNAL GROUP 


34 Journals Covering 42 States 


ALABAMA, Journal of Med. Assn of 

ARIZONA Medicine 

ARKANSAS, Med Society, Journal of 

CONNECTICUT State Med. Journal 

DELAWARE Med Journal 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Med. Annals of 

FLORIDA, Med. Assn. Journal of 

GEORGIA Journal of Med. Assn. of 

HAWAII Med. Journal 

INDIANA, State Med. Assn Journal of 

IOWA, State Med. Journal ot 

KANSAS, Med. Soc. Journal of 

KENTUCKY Med. Journal 

MAINE Med. Assn., Journal of 

MICHIGAN State Med Soc. Journal of 

MINNESOTA Medicine 

MISSOURI STATE Med. Assn., Journal of 

NEBRASKA State Med. Journal 

NEW ENGLAND Journal of Med. (Mass., New Hamp.) 

NEW JERSEY. Journal of Med. Soc. of 

NEW ORLEANS Med. and Surgical Journal 

NORTH CAROLINA Med Journal 

NORTHWEST MEDICINE (Oregon, Washington Idaho & 
Alaska) : 

OHIO State Med. Journal 

OKLAHOMA Staté Med Assn., Journal of 

PENNSYLVANIA Med. Journal 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN Med Journal (Colo, Utah, Wyo, New 


Mex., Mont.) 
SOUTH CAROLINA Med. Assn., Journal of 
SOUTH DAKOTA Journal of Med 
TENNESSEE State Med. Assn., Journal of 
TEXAS STATE Journal of Med 
VIRGINIA Med. Monthly 
WEST VIRGINIA Med. Journal 
WISCONSIN Med. Journal 


comprising one hundred people or 
an informal sales audience com- 
prising just one customer. 


“In your Session Three practice 
sales talk, try to prove that you 
can pause cleanly ... at the same 
time that you demonstrate your 
ability to overcome sales objections 
tactfully.” 


In the preceding “do-how” training 
assignments excerpted from the 
Westinghouse program, you will note 
reference to the fact that every par- 
ticipant at each meeting gets a brief 
personalized criticism of his perform- 
ance. 


Who should give such criticism? 
Experience indicates that it can best 
be given by associate course instruc- 
tors in the form of experience-wise 
“oldsters” of your own selling or- 
ganization. 


By using them as coaches for the 
demonstration-talk-giving - youngsters, 
and also as rotating participants on 
scheduled panel discussions, you gain 
more than an economy advantage. 
This arrangement saves the expense 
of hiring an outside training expert 
as a course leader. But that’s not the 
main idea. 


The big idea is to administer a re- 
fresher training to the “oldsters” 
themselves. Experience proves that 
the teacher, in the process of teaching, 
learns more than his pupils . . . and 
learns in a non-humiliating way that 
pats his ego on the head instead of 
kicking it in the pants. 


Can you rely on the oldsters to do 
a really good coaching job? 

Yes . .. if you provide them with 
detailed, foolproof specifications {or 
the successful conduct of each meet- 
ing . . . such as those, for instar-ce, 
you will find contained in the meeting 
guide of the Dartnell kit on “Selling 
Against Resistance.” 

There’s still another advantage to 
the type of “do-how” sales training 
that has been outlined in this article: 
trainee interest. 

The surest way to stage an inter- 
esting show is to let your audience get 
into the act. The sense of having fun 
is important here because the average 
salesman secretly resents the very 
idea of being trained. 

Nonetheless, training is as vital to 
the growth of your business as is an- 
other distasteful commodity, fertil- 
izer, to the growth of plants. In that 
latter connection a city visitor once 
remarked to a farmer: “How in the 
world can it be that plants are stimu- 
lated by such evil-smelling, evil-look- 
ing stuff as you throw on their 
roots?” To which the farmer replied: 
“By golly, I don’t believe they are 
stimulated by it. I think the stuff is 
so dog-goned repulsive that they try 
to grow away from it!” 

Let’s try to create sales training on 
the basis of attraction rather than re- 
pulsion. By keying it to the “‘do-how” 
acquisition of personal skill, let's 
make it a desirable, dynamic force in 
increasing the stature of American 
salesmanship. 


GERBER PACKS MANUAL 


WITH SALES IDEAS 


To help super market operators make a greater profit from the 
$171,000,000 baby foods business, Gerber Baby Foods is presenting 
them. with a new manual of practical operation, “What to Expect 
from Your Baby Foods Department.” 

Steady volume and profit, says Gerber, are the basic needs of 
successful super market operation today. Steady volume is needed to 
offset high operating costs—stable margins to insure consistently low 


shelf prices. 


The manual shows grocers how to arrive at a dependable pattern 
of operation by choosing the right location for the baby foods depart- 
ment to get maximum sales, and how to use it to attract and regulate 


traffic. 


STATE JOURNAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


of the American Medical Association 


535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Four pages are devoted to display equipment, illustrated with 
section-drawings and reproductions of actual photographs of tested 
display equipment which many operators have used as models in 
ordering their own shelving. Among them: the horizontal display 
to place all varieties of one brand on the same shopping level ; the 
ribbon display to make it easy to shop a complete brand without 
moving up and down the aisle; the ‘dump basket” to increase sales 
by cutting stocking time of baby foods in tin; cut-case display which 
simplifies serving operation. 

Included are descriptions of two simple ways to increase baby 
cereal volume: (1) Display them with baby foods; (2) stock and 
display variety in cereals. 
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We Must Make Point-of-Purchase 


The Point Of 


ls the retailer the "neck of the sales bottle" in your busi- 
ness? If so, look to your point-of-sale plan, your point-of- 
sale materials, and the quality of your personal selling at 


Sale! 


the dealer level. This article will help you. It's based on the 


experience of one of America's foremost drug companies. 


As told to W. E. Sawyer* by E. G. GERBIC 
Director of Merchandising, Johnson & Johnson 


Are we hitting the bull’s-eye at 
point-of-sale ? 

That challenging question is one 
which every manufacturer of nation- 
ally advertised products and all re- 
tailers will have to ask themselves 
sooner or later, for there can be no 
doubt that the public’s attitude to- 
ward what manufacturers produce is 
influenced by the status of the dis- 
tribution system. 

Our economy during the past 20 
years has gone from a buyers’ market 
in 1930 to a sellers’ market in war- 
time, and now the pendulum has 
swung back to a buyers’ market. 
Most predictions to date are that 
business will definitely level off and 
most of us see that it is leveling off. 

Customers are now stopping to ex- 
amine the label, compare values. 
They no longer demand larger sizes 
or ignore price. As a result, we'll see 

re-distribution of retail volume. As 

prewar years, business again will 
flow to those retailers who make their 
‘ores more inviting places in which 
buy the products they need and 
int. 

[t will be a year of tough competi- 

n tor the retailer to get the cus- 

ner dollar in every class of trade— 

ig. clothing, food, appliances, fur- 

‘ure, hardware. Everybody’s going 

try to get a share of consumers’ ex- 

dable cash. This means that the 
lividual retailer’s total sales and 

‘ profits will depend on how suc- 

stul he is in getting consumers to 

ke the purchases in his store. It 
ins that products which are pre- 
by strong, consistent national 


Director of Education, Johnson & 
son, 
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advertising deserve his support. In 
turn it means that competition among 
manufacturers for point-of-purchase 
display space and sales effort in the 
retail store is going to be keener than 
ever before. 

The most important point of con- 
tact between the public and the man- 
ufacturer is at point-of-purchase when 
the customer stands before the display 
or sales counter and must decide how 
her expendable cash will buy her the 
particular products she wants at a 
price she considers right and within 
her reach. 

Let’s review what actually takes 
place in creating this potential pur- 
chase at the retail store—what is in- 
volved in marketing a product. 


Arrows Symbolize Products 


In terms of speed, direction and 
resistance, the movement of a product 
from supplier to user follows the 
same pattern as a flight of an arrow. 

The factor that governs the poten- 
tial of a product to serve the ultimate 
use for which it is launched is re- 
search—the base of the arrow. Re- 
search determines the market, the 
product itself and the manufacturing 
skills necessary to produce it for the 
price the market will pay for the 
service it renders. 

The impact at the retail counter 
depends upon the arrow-head, which 
points the course of the sale. It’s the 
sharpness of our skill in merchan- 
dising which cuts through resistance 
and shapes customer acceptance and 
demand so that our products hit the 
bull’s-eye at point-of-sale. 

During the ’30’s point-of-purchase 
was pushed to its extent. During war 
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years, however, retailers became lax 
in evaluating the profits that can 
come to them in terms of square-foot 
selling space in their stores. In fact, 
they hid the best sellers under the 
counter. 

The big job for the manufacturer, 
then, is to bring the retailer back to 
judging point-of-purchase merchan- 
dising in terms of the product, its 
turnover.and the profit it offers per 
square-foot of display space. The 
problem is cost vs. distribution. 

It is true that manufacturers gen- 
erally have done an excellent job up 
to the point-of-purchase—but have 
they equipped themselves with an 
arrow with a point to hit effectively 
the bull’s-eye at actual point-of-sale? 
If we study the meanings of the words 
“point-of-purchase” and “point-of- 
sale’ we can find an important 
difference. Point-of-purchase is the 
point where the customer goes to 
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FIRST AID NEEDS MERCHANDISER: Designed to be used con- 
tinuously to make national advertising of surgical dressings more 
effective at point-of-purchase. It is 36" wide, 33" high, 15" doep 
and holds entire line, having accessibility to stock from rear, 
Identification by red and blue raised letters. More than 12,000 
were sold to retailers in three months’ time. Designed and fro- 
duced in cooperation with J & J by Martland, Yonkers, N. Y, 


COTTOM Batis 


+ 
COTTON BALLS 


7) 


GONDOLA MERCHANDISER: Designed to bring extra impulse, self- 
service business to the retailer. It is 2' wide, 4' long, 4'6" high and has 
adjustable shelves and sectional glass dividers. |+ upped retail sales all 
the way from 70% to 141% in six months’ time. Designed and pro- 
duced in cooperation with J & J by Mal-Art, Inc., New York City. 


satisfy her needs to buy! Point-of-sale 
is the point when she makes the selec- 
tion of the product—actually puts her 
dollar down and is sold. 

At point-of-purchase we have a 
very blunt arrow indeed—one that 
cannot profit by the investments in 
advertising—and they are consider- 
able. Let’s look at these figures: 


Advertising $ vs P of P 


In a recent issue SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has estimated the total of ad- 
vertising placed in the United States 
in 1949 at $4.975 billion. This is just 
about $5 billion, an increase of 2% of 
the actual figures reported by Print- 
ers’ Ink in 1948. 

For purposes of comparison, let’s 
ignore the vast sums for research, 
manufacturing and maintaining dis- 
tribution. 

The total bill nationally for all 
efforts that can be logically grouped 
under advertising and merchandising 
is $5 billion. All this for the one pur- 
pose of forcing the consumer against 
the retailer! 

Now how much of that tremendous 
sum do we spend in display and retail 
training to make this pay off—to 
force the retailer toward the cus- 
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tomers that advertising has created? 
Best estimates indicate we spend about 
$500 million, or only 10% as an in- 
surance to make advertising make 
sales. 

Isn’t it logical therefore to plan 
intelligently how we are going to 
sharpen our arrow to do the whole 
job—to hit the bull’s-eye at point-of- 
sale by forcing the retailer toward the 
customer ? 

There is one thing sure, we're 
going to have to sell as customers like 
it. The problems of the retail selling 
and retail display are now on the 
same level, and it is the manufac- 
turer's responsibility to interpret what 
that means to the retailer in dollars 
and cents. In addition we must equip 
the retailer to do a_ better job 
of selling and identifying at point- 
of-purchase the products national and 
local advertising previously persuaded 
the public to buy. 

Let’s consider display first. Here 
are a few objectives we keep in mind: 


For the Customer—Displays Can 


1... answer her problems. With 
today’s type of customer the display 
is the connecting link between her 
problems and her purchases. 


STERNE Gaastt 
Fae, 


2... provide her with an unob- 


structed view of the merchandise she 
needs and wants. 
3... make her feel welcome be- 
cause products are exposed in colorful 
array for her to examine freely, as a 
prelude to buying. 

4... make it easy for her to make 
her own selections and to complete 
her purchases quickly. 

5... give the impression that the 
retailer always is well stocked and 
has a good assortment of wanred 
products; give the store an atmos- 
phere of alertness to customers’ needs. 

6... make it possible to have 
lated items of merchandise nea 
hand on the sales floor—related it: 
she will want if she sees them. 

7... feature prominently \ 
known brands. Customers are bra" 
conscious, and impulse sales o 
when a customer sees products w! 
national advertising previously re 
suaded her to buy. 

8... protect the product, keep 
package factory-fresh in appeara 
making it more desirable to purch 

9... talk in terms of use 
benefits, meeting her concept of 
purpose of the product and its ber’ 
to her if she buys it. 

10... help her to save money ¢- 
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se prices are clearly indicated and 
-an actually see all sizes of pack- 
This enables her to appreciate 
difference between spending a 
ll sum of money often, at a loss, 
spending a larger sum for a 
er package less often, at a gain. 
. give her an opportunity to 
ier product information and read 
uctions printed on the package. 
(2... give her more confidence in 
retail salespeople because the dis- 
‘ys give them product information 
| make it easy for them to make 
helpful suggestions. 

. prompt her to come back 
for more of the same products—be- 
cause her future needs remind her of 
the display. 

MOST IMPORTANT—displays 
must serve to make the store a “‘visual 
want book.” Most customers are 
“eve-minded” buyers who are re- 
minded of what they need by what 
they see! 


For the Retailer—Point-of- 
Purchase Displays Con 


1... integrate his selling tech- 
niques with the manufacturer’s entire 
selling and advertising program. 

2 feature prominently well 
know n, quick- turnover brands which 
induce maximum impulse buying be- 
cause the public has been pre-sold by 
national advertising. 

3... introduce new products in 
which national advertising has cre- 
ated a customer interest. This identi- 
fies the store as up-to-the-minute. 

4... call attention to an old prod- 
uct in new form to serve the customer 
better. 

» . make mass display easier— 
an appropriately designed display can 
hold an entire line. 

6... make it possible to show 
prices more prominently and encour- 
age recognition of the economy of 
buving larger sizes. 

. become the base of a depart- 

‘nt and thus make it easier to de- 

mentalize. 

. increase demand for certain 
lucts by showing how they can be 
| for purposes other than the cus- 

r has been in the habit of using 


. tie in related products with 

itured product, such as mustard 
ters displayed with cold pills, 
rin tablets, ete. 
0... improve housekeeping by 
ing products out of “jumbled” 
vers and off dusty top-shelves 
cult to get at. 

. .. make for broad assortments 
mass effects inferring wide choice. 
2... identify a store with special 
notions such as National Baby 


k, National First Aid Week, etc. 


1950 


. MOST IMPORTANT—better dis- 
plays for the customers mean better 
discounts for the retailers because the 
extra sales prompt him to “buy... by 
case—what customers buy . . . by 
choice.” 


For the Retail Salespeople— 
Well Designed Point-of- 
Purchase Displays Can 


1... help them to learn more 
about products and how to sell them. 

2... cut down returns by making 
it easier to sell the right item to fit 
the need. 

3... make it easier to serve cus- 
tomers quickly when traffic is heavy. 

4... give them more time to sell 
specialized products. 

. MOST IMPORTANT — displays 
can increase earnings of retail sales- 
people because they increase the sales 
of profitable fast-moving merchandise. 

These and many more are the bene- 
fits which carefully designed displays 
can bring to the customer, the re- 
tailer, the retail salesperson—to say 
nothing of the benefits that come to 
the manufacturer. 

For those manufacturers who serve 
the drug trade, where retail selling 
requires more skill because of the 
close professional relationship _ be- 
tween the customer and the retailer, 
such effective visual point-of-purchase 
displays can provide immediate and 
profivable results. 

In our experience, point-of-pur- 
chase display merchandising has 
upped sates for retailers in large per- 
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JOHNSON. 
BABY LOTION 


} protect your baby from 
IMPETIGO 
RAW BUTTOCKS 
¥ DIAPER RASH 
HEAT RASH 


TO EMPHASIZE THE PROFESSIONAL AS- 
PECT, this display is built with test tube 
inserted. Printed in four colors, it is 14" 
wide, 20" high, |!" deep. A 50% reprint of 
original larger-than-usual quantity has al- 
ready been exhausted. Designed by J & J 
and the producer, Display Corp., Milwaukee. 


centages. One case history in point, 
reported in SALES MANAGEMENT 
August, 1949, started a year ago this 
January when we announced three 
different “Full Line” permanent dis- 
play merchandisers which had been 
exhaustively tested in drug _ stores 
throughout 1948. These were self- 
contained, self-service floor pieces 
constructed in three hardwoods. De- 
signed for easy assembly, adjustable 
shelves, metal brackets and adjustable 
sectional glass dividers provided flex- 
ibility. 

Two of the merchandisers required 
only six square feet of floor space 
and were topped by a double-fluores- 
cent illuminated company sign. The 
third required eight square feet. 


Ask the Man Who Uses It 


Before proceeding with the pro- 
duction of a display, it is wise to go 
directly to a representative number of 
retailers and wholesaler managers to 
get their suggestions as to the display 
itself and how to present it. In our 
case, we did just that and then pro- 
ceeded to set up test samples. So the 
displays actually grew by trial and 
error, and their effect on increased 
sales was carefully tabulated. 

In an independent survey of 2,398 
women interviewed as they left drug 
stores with their purchases, results 
showed that 48% of them make un- 
planned or impulse purchases. Pro- 
jected on a yearly basis, we figured 
that with these point-of-purchase 
merchandisers, average yearly sales 
would increase at least 50%. 

The merchandisers were made 
available to drug stores for $89.50, 
about half the dealer’s cost of com- 
parable fixtures, and with a sales plan 
that offered a minimum of 50% in- 
crease in sales and extra profits. The 
cost of the merchandisers was covered 
before payments were due. We then 
set what we considered a very diffi- 
cult 12-month objective, and yet we 
were able to crash that quota by June 
15. Results: Retail sales were upped 
all the way from 70% to 141% 

Based on this success, which 
cidentally ignored the general belief 
that displays have to be small to be 
used, we introduced this last January 
a permanent counter display for just 
one line—First Aid Needs. This was 
designed to be used continuously to 
make national advertising of surgical 
dressings more effective at point-of- 
purchase. Again tests and surveys 
played important roles. Twelve 
models were tested over a period of 
six months in four different cities, and 
showed increased sales for the re- 
tailers up to 200%. Everything 
learned during the testing period was 
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*Creating Sales Impressions Automatically on the Eye. 


It takes a lot of promotional fortitude to meet competitive 
conditions today. More than ever your business needs a 
co-ordinated packaging, advertising and display program 
spearheaded by U-S EYE-O-MATIC selling ideas and 
reproduction techniques. U-S provides an integrated service 
: that pays off in stronger, more resultful sales impressions. 
i 
i 
! 


Look to one source of undivided responsibility for: 


Labels ... Wrappers... Folding Cartons 
Point of Purchase Displays . . . Calendars 
Outdoor Posters... Advertising Literature 


UNITED STATES PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: CINCINNATI 12, OHIO Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SEE U-S POINT OF PURCHASE EXHIBIT 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, April 11-12 


PLANTS 
BALTIMORE, MD. @ CINCINNATI,OHIO @ ERIE,PA. @ MINEOLA,N.Y. @ REDWOODCITY, CAL. o@ ST. CHARLES, ILL 
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‘ncorporated in the final finished dis- 
pla’ merchandiser. It is designed to 
hav. beauty, space, strength. It holds 
the complete line of surgical dressings 
an has accessibility to stock from the 
rea. Pricing strips are on the rear of 
eac) shelf for the sales personnel, as 
wel! as in the front for the customer. 

()f cantilever construction, the 
she!f space is sturdy without parti- 
tions or rods—yet each shelf can 
support 150 pounds. The com- 
plete unit used by most dealers is 
36” wide x 15” deep x 33” high. 

Again we presented this display 
with a “complete promotion pack- 
age.” This included (1) a large easel 
chart presentation for wholesaler 
sales meetings; (2) a smaller one for 
retailers; (3) a wood sample in car- 
rying case; (4) full color promotion 
sheets and mailing pieces; (5) well 
timed information bulletins. 

Results? ‘They’ve been way beyond 
expectations. During the first four 
weeks they were twice what had been 
set up for the entire year. To date, 
in three months’ time, more than 
12,000 have been sold to retailers. 
It is a profit-maker offering up to 
40% profit on all items displayed. 

During the year we produce over 
a dozen lithographed display assort- 
ments and counter merchandisers, 
each designed to fit specific sales con- 
ditions. Here are a few examples: 

1. A small counter card to empha- 
size the professional aspect of the New 
Formula Johnson’s Baby Lotion. 

2. A complete window and store 
display assortment including stream- 
ers and salesman’s lapel tags high- 


lighting the theme “Emergencies 
Don’t Wait.” 

3. An attractive but less expensive 
‘wire’ merchandiser to permit wider 


than usual display exposure of the 
new trademarked BAND-AID Foot 
Products. 

4. First Aid Week Window Dis- 
play dominated by a Gladys Rock- 
more Davis painting as featured in 
our colorful advertising in Life and 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

5. Display packers which can be 
used together for mass display or sep- 
arately in hot-spots throughout the 
store. 

6. An assortment of lithographed 
store and window displays to sell new 
users of Elastic Goods rather than 
the usual merchandise displays which 
serve to interest only present users. 

For the retailer to capitalize on 
the profits to be made by any one dis- 
play merchandiser, the manufacturer 
should see to it that dovetailing dis- 
play pieces are designed to fit in with 
national advertising schedules. These 
include timely window displays, coun- 
ter cards to feature reprints of adver- 
tisements, selling signs, posters, spe- 
cial events cards, streamers, photo- 
graphic blowups of advertisements, 
counter dispensers, all designed to fit 
in with timely promotions. All are 
necessary to keep goods moving and 
—above all—to get the maximum 
profit from each square foot of the 
retailer’s present selling space. 

But . .. here is a final warning: 
Our skill in creating displays is lost 
unless they are exposed at the retail 
counter. That’s obvious. But even 
then a display is still relatively in- 
effective at point-of-purchase unless 
the retail salesman knows how to use 
it with proper counter selling meth- 
ods which make that display . . . the 
point-of-sale / 

That is the job of sales training. 
And in our opinion that is our job 


DISPLAY PACKERS: They 
can be used together for 
mass display or separately 
in a store's hot-spots. De- 
signed by Allen B. Wrisley 
Co., produced by Kroeck 
Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE MERCHANDISER: 
Inexpensive, it permits 
wider than usual display 
exposure. 934" wide, II" 
deep, 15" high. Identifica- 
tion sign of 30 guage 
metal, Designed in coop- 
eration with J & J by Dor- 


sey Display Corp., N. Y. 


. . . with the help of the retailer. 

All our display efforts come to 
naught if they are not backed up 
with training in how to use display 
tools. In this the retail salesman’s 
attitude is all important. Advertising 
helps drive the customers to him. But 
he must be convinced that, as a sales- 
man, his primary job is to project 
himself and his product toward the 
customer. He must be convinced that 
his individual advancement and 
profits depend on his success in 
creating sales as well as serving a 
“presold”’ demand. 

Because customers are shopping for 
service and values as well as merchan- 
dise, it is a growing responsibility of 
both manufacturer and retailer to 
follow up visual merchandising with 
a well-rounded sales training program 
to teach the six principles behind 
selling——as customers like it—a pro- 
gram to teach salespeople 

1... to treat customers as eye- 
minded buyers. 

2... to treat customers as brand- 
conscious buyers. 

3... to ask questions that reveal 
the whole story. 

4... to give customers product in- 
formation along with the product. 

5... to help customers save money. 

6... to make customers feel wel- 
come. 

Last year we started such a pro- 
gram and already results are proving 
the main premise of this article. 

The impact of our product at the 
retail counter depends upon the ar- 
row-head which points the course of 
our entire merchandising effort. We 
must continue to sharpen our skill in 
display and sales training because 
The Bull’s-Eye Is Not Point-Of- 
Purchase ... But Point-Of-Sale! 


Westinghouse Light Bulbs 
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BID FOR THE EXTRA SALE: Any shopper who buys one item in a line is almost surely a 
grade-A prospect for other related items. The problem is to get the dealer to show other- 
than-standard-sellers. This Westinghouse “clothesline” display piece embodies 12 different 
lamp-types, is original enough in concept to catch the eye of almost any itinerant customer. 


The display piece was produced by Einson-Freeman Co. of Long 


Island City, N. Y. 


How to Sell Dealers on Using 
Your Window and Interior Displays 


This article gets down to the bedrock of point-of-sale: 
lt describes the field tactics your salesmen need to em- 
ploy when they approach the retailer with the objective of 
getting him to give you space for your display materials. 


BY W. C. DORR © Sales Consultant 


To secure and hold an ever-increas- 
ing number of window, counter and 
floor display positions, today’s sales 
executive in the re-sale field must 
recognize and gain five major objec- 
tives. Granted that his display ma- 
terial meets all the musts of design, 
size, eye-appeal and sales impulse, he 
will insure a larger measure of suc- 
cess for his campaign as he gears up 
for the 


1. Greater competition for display 
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space resulting from closer field cov- 
erage by national and local dis- 
tributors. 

2. Changed concept of the impor- 
tance of point-of-sale material. 

3. Need for training the salesman 
in the technique and tactics used in 
merchandising a display. 

4. Additional sales aids that help 
a salesman to get the maximum num- 
ber of installations. 

5. Real goal of a longer life for 


his cabinets and cards—more fixture 
weeks for his display stands. 

Many are the merchandising plans 
and selling programs that have for 
their objectives the same small coun- 
ter space of the little retailer, the fast- 
disappearing floor areas in super mar- 
kets and those hard-to-get window 
locations which are often gained only 
through subsidy in one form or an- 
other. ‘Too often, a manufacturer 
views this competition as an individ- 
ual industry problem, but a short 
visit at the druggist’s hot-spot coun- 
ter or a couple of hours watching 4 
delicatessen man ward off one sales 
offensive after another will soon con- 
vince him that his program is just 
one in that never-ending procession 
of salesmen, each one hypo-ed with 
the merits of his deal. Most of them 
sound like copies of the same m:ster 
record. 

So, let’s look at a few of this in 
creasing number of sales forays, all 
focused on that one objective: two 
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SALE BLAZERS... 


Whether you spend $10,000 or $10,000,000 advertising your 
product you must protect your investment by showing con- 
sumers where they can buy your product. 

There’s nothing like a bright, colorful Sale Blazer— 
bearing your name, slogan, trademark, etc. — to tell consumers 
where to buy and what to buy! Sale Blazers are lightweight and 
easy to handle. They stay clean .. . last longer . . . and they’re 
priced within your reach. 

If you’ll gamble a letter, we’ll gamble a layout to show 
you how your Sale Blazer can be the bright spot on your 


sales horizon. 


Write for information 


Advertising Specialties Division 


PHILADELPHIA BADGE 


COMPANY, INC. 
1007 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 


®\GHT 1950 PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO.,"INC. — Established 1900 ieisipyisianecnstiaremiieniesinnssiibnten 
PRIL 1, 1950 


square feet on a dealer’s showcase. 

(Incidentally, and for the record, 
those who decry battle terms and their 
connotations in the science of sales- 
manship, others who speak glowingly 
of service and semantics, might listen 
in when men who have weathered 
more than 100M presentations at the 
point-of-sale tell of the real battle 
for preferred display locations and 
of the hard-bitten facts and figures 
and sharp lead pencils that win them. 
The average retailer would need 
counters a block or two long to make 
room for all the deals for which nice- 
nelly sales tactics hope to gain display 
position ! ) 


Powerful Forces 


Here are some of these forces at 
work right now: 


1. A poll of 30,000 member com- 
panies made by the Research Institute 
of America indicates that approxi- 
mately 40% of the manufacturers and 
50% of the wholesalers will increase 
their sales manpower in 1950. Terri- 
tories are being cut right and left; 
prospects and dealers are more fre- 
quently and more intensively can- 
vassed. And this trend is clearly 
shown in the consumer goods field, 
where point-of-purchase material is 
the “beckoning eye of business.” 


2. More and more, companies are 
adding junior salesmen to work the 
fringe outlets, permitting the senior 
to concentrate on bellwether accounts 
where his expert techniques are a 
match for the competition. 


3. Special promotion crews are 
moving from town to town, mopping 
up one area after another. They get 
quick turnover orders for the jobber 
and sell the dealer on the tie-in of 
display and advertising. 


4. Some use free goods to the re- 
tailer in broadcast mailings of dis- 
play stands—“ Just to prevent the loss 
of a sale, in case your order to your 
jobber is a bit delayed.” 


5. Then there is that never-ending 
battle between the quick-turn short- 
profit line and the slower moving, 
higher markup item. The former 
says: “A quick quarter is better than 
a slow buck.” The latter comes back 
with: “Don’t be a schmo. It’s not 
what they come in for but what they 
go out with that puts the dollars in 
the register. And let me show you 
how to do it.” 


6. War-born companies that got a 
toe-hold when the first line products 
were not available, are not going to 
fold up just because the national 
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lines’ representatives arrive on the 
scene again. 


7. The local producer will con- 
tinue to sound off on his major theme 
of neighborhood cooperation, while 
the national advertiser’s salesman 
proves by the number of magazines 
sold on nearby stands, local news- 
paper advertisements and spot radio 
coverage that his line, too, is a house- 
hold word in that town. 


In other words, the good old days 
of real competition for display space 
—the ones we used to yearn for—are 
right back in our laps again. 

But a changed concept of the im- 
portance of point-of-purchase display 
in our merchandising programs has 
served to keep pace with increased 
needs of the salesmen who call on re- 
tailers and jobbers. There was a time 
when window and counter displays 
were considered as supplements to the 
advertising campaign—something 
thrown in to round out the deal. 


Double-Duty Displays 


Long experience in the field, how- 
ever, has proven that a carefully 
planned display setup will not only 
enhance the value of the advertising 
as it cashes consumer acceptance, but, 
in its own right and as it fights for 
position, it can be counted on for 
seven definite jobs: 


1. Get an order from the dealer. 


2. Build a half-dozen item on the 
want-book into a mass window or 
floor display. 


3. Provide a compact showing of 
the complete line, making it easier for 
the retailer's sales personnel to trade 
up the sale by “showing the differ- 
ence” or emphasizing the savings. 


4. Remind the jobbing salesman 
to fill in on his service calls. 


5. Make “wrap-ups” for the dealer 
as the shopper says, “And I’ll take one 
of those.” 


6. Make for wide distribution in 
secondary stores by getting placements 
in strategic key outlets. 


7. And, conversely, as displays be- 
gin to dot the territory, a gratifying 
increase in over-the-counter sales will 
be noted in Main Street locations. 


To all these, there must be added 
the cumulative effect of constant dis- 
play activity. Over a period of time, 
a display cabinet will register in a 
consumer’s consciousness and back he 


will come, like a homing pigeon, to 
make a purchase. A dealer often gets 
a call for something he had in the 
window six months ago. Or, he listens 
to a man say, “Hey, where is that 
case of thing-a-ma-jigs you had on 
the counter?” and then watches him 
lay down the exact price for which 
he had been saving up all along. 

There is just one more and very 
important job display pieces such as 
the small stands which salesmen carry 
in their cars, decals, posters and 
streamers, can do. They are the means 
of making a pretty nice rebuttal when 
the dealer washes out a fine presenta- 
tion with “Sorry, but I have plenty 
on hand. See me next trip.” 

But the salesman is right back with 
“That’s ok, Mr. Dealer, but may I 
make up a display of our line over 
there on that counter with this new 
fixture of ours, so that our current 
advertising will move out some of 
your stock?” The retailer can’t say 
“No” to that kind of service. The 
odds are better than even that there'll 
be an order for some of the quick 
movers, which are generally short. 

Dealers do lose track of stock, or, 
if they know, deliberately brush the 
salesman off with an easy turndown. 
To ask him to let you check his stock 
is to question his statement or judg- 
ment and to invite a rugged resistance 
on that and future calls. The use of 
hand-out displays, one of a number of 
similar order-getting techniques which 
the experienced salesman has, is an 
ideal entree to the retailer’s reserves. 
And, in being helpful, it is disarming. 

Suppose, however, there is no or- 
der. Is the salesman’s time wasted? 
Certainly he has moved the merchan- 
dise nearer the consumer. And _ in 
dusting, rotating and checking the 
stock for bad packaging, isn’t he going 
to save a lot of sales which dirt and 
damaged containers lose ? 


Comparison 


Compare that salesman’s work 
with some of the hit-and-run type. [n 
and out of stores like bats out of hell, 
the latter leave behind them a lot of 
piker orders which are profitless when 
shipped direct, a nuisance to tit 
jobber who says they lower the buy: 
er’s sights, and certainly no incentive 
to the retailer who tabs the line as a 
penny ante proposition. 

Many companies insist on their 
men doing this special display wor<. 
They call it the stevedore part of tie 
job and no man gets started until \e¢ 
understands the importance of tis 
phase of his contact work. “Sure 
you'll get your hands dirty, but that s 
going to make more money for you 
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THEY GOT THE FACTS 
Feirseratrie oll / DIDN'T KNOW THOSE 

. Sy BANNERS WERE LOADED/ 
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EXTRA FEATURES of the Skrip bottle are 
made the target of all eyes by the arrow 
in this striking 8-color display, created 3 
and produced by Forbes. It pays to display J . 

uniqueness. Sheaffer’s advertising agency ‘ Ds 
is Russell M. Seeds Co. f ANY he ue é 


EXTRA SALES APPEAL is given to Kinsey 
Whiskies, Chesterfield Cigarettes and 
Pacquin’s Hand Cream by these colorful 
holiday gift packages, produced by Forbes. 
An increasingly popular idea. 


Avoid that mistake. Tell your 


dealers to hire traffic cops when 


EXTRA VALUE is attached to Arm & Ham- . 
r and Cow Brand Baking Soda by the you put up banners that are zmpact- 


r of these famous bird cards. Folks have 
‘n collecting these Forbes faithful re- packed by the Facts from Forbes. 


ductions of authentic paintings for 
‘ore than 50 years. It’s wise to appeal to 
collector’s instinct. Church & Dwight’s 


ncy is J. Walter Thompson Co. 

FORBES FACTS give a lift to all printed mer- FQ & * e§ LITH 0 6 RAPH CO 
indising. These facts come from experi- “ 
€, continuing studies and unique NEW YORK + CLEVELAND * BOSTON © CHICAGO = ROCHESTER 

‘cilities in lithography, letterpress, web- 

-'avure and die stamping under one-roof tA YY Me A Wi / My / 

management control. Ask the Man from G WES WLC, ah C4 Yd, 


bes for more. 


Results are immediate, our clients say. 
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CKALK CKEMICAL COMPANY 


THE “DEPARTMENT” CONCEPT: One effective way to trade up the 
sale to the dealer who has been accustomed to handling only a few 


items in a line is to offer him a unit which is, in effect, 


"a little shop” 


through which he can serve a variety of related needs. Schalk Chemi- 


cal Company's “Home Repair Department” 


Called by G. 


|. Farman, company president, 
sales tool Schalk has ever provided,” 


is a fine example. 
“the greatest single 


this merchandiser was specifically 


designed to induce dealers to stock the full line. 

In a pre-test, hand-made models were constructed and placed in a 
group of ten test stores. In every case sales increased over comparable 
previous periods, and increases ranged from 42 to 157%. Location 
near the cash register was found to be the most advantageous. 


than a lot of clean sheets in your 
order book.” 

So down they go into the cellars 
and up they come with a dozen cases 
to make an island display. The spot 
assigned may not be near the register 
or some other traffic location, but cer- 
tainly it is a gain which all the fine 
sales arguments would never get, if 
the dealer or his salespeople had to do 
the work. Yet, when it is set up and 
alive with current cards, easels, price 
sheets, etc., sales pick up and the store 
personnel will gladly keep it stccked 
between trips for a salesman they tab 
as a good Joe. 

Later on, when there is a chance 
for a better location or the rotation 
of stock calls for the making of a new 
pyramid, the owner will gladly ox 
a move to a more active part of the 
store. And the salesman who does 
more selling with his hands than with 
his tongue starts moving up the sales 
ladder. 
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Displays, counter cases and floor 
stands can be made the basis of order- 
getting and, when the shipment comes 
in, a fixture which was sold as an in- 
tegral part of the order will most 
certainly be used by the dealer, if 
only to move enough merchandise to 
meet the invoice. Even when salesmen 
supply lists of key accounts for a 
special mailing, the number of place- 
ments will not come close to the posi- 
tions won by the men in their order- 
getting activities. 

Below are outlined some oi the 
techniques and field tactics that have 
successfully sold the dealer on the 
value of displays to him and, of great- 
er importance, have insured his using 
them. It is well to remember that the 
story has to stick in his mind until the 
shipment reaches his store. Many men 
will have approached him in the 
meanwhile. It’s their stronger appeal 
that makes your deal sit on the side 
line. 


Make the display one of the 
wiaeliie of the sale: The first and 
one of the basic moves in the merchan 
dising of point-of-purchase material i 
to handle it exactly like the other in 
tangibles of profits, turnover, store 
trafic, etc. It ranks equally with th: 
advertising that creates acceptance 
identifies the merchandise at the retai! 
counter and, of its own accord, pick 
up business from the looker, the gif 
seeker or the housewife who is at 
loss to know what she is going to have 
for dinner. 

Setting up a display in an atmos 
phere such as that is talking to a 
dealer in the language he wants to 
hear. He won’t ask what’s in the deal. 
He isn’t interested in styles, sizes, 
colors and whatnot. Give him the ap- 
proximate cost, tell him the selection 
is graded to turn evenly or that it 
can be made up to fit his neighbor- 
hood needs. The sale is closed with 
“Mr. Dealer, you can’t ask every one 
coming into the store to buy my line. 
This stand can and does.” 

The salesman himself can be sold 
on the same idea. Every display 
cabinet he gets up is another “man” 
helping him to move goods between 
trips. And what a nice order tell-tale 
it is! There is no guessing as to what 
has been sold. Empty hooks and spaces 
tell that story better than a concealed 
shelf or stock bin. 


2. Proper timing is _ essential: 
If introduced too early in the sales 
presentation—when the dealer’s in- 
terest has not been definitely estab- 
lished—even the finest display idea 
will lose its flash appeal. It kills the 
message which advertising is expected 
to create. It sits there on the counter 
like a dud. 

If it is held out too long, the pres- 
entation resolves itself into a dis 
cussion of merchandise, prices, etc., 
and the fixture becomes nothing more 
than the “And send me a couple of 
signs” from a dealer who placed a 
piker order. It missed the boat. 

There is, however, the right time 
and that is when the salesman, having 
established in the dealer’s mind t! 
potential business advertising can ¢ 
liver and the sales it will lay dow: 
right on his doorstep, breaks out | s 
display program with “And heres 
how you can get these pre-sold pre: 
pects into your store. Let me sh: 
vou how you can convert this pow< 
house of publicity into sales over yo"! 
counter from new customers 4 
from old.” 

It isn’t too difficult at this point 
get the retailer to choose one of 
number of display setups, all differi 
in size and layout. The choice ‘ 
either the right combination to fit | 
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Foil BOX BEATS DRUMS FOR Voodoo 


Like so many successful products, the well-known Dana 


line, too, is packaged in Foil Cartons. Foil has boosted the sales 
of hundreds of products... it has turned many slow- 
moving items into fast-selling merchandise. 

How about your package? Does it stand out on crowded shelves 
and counters? Does it stop the shopper’s roaming 

eye, hold attention, and ring up sales? Does it do full justice to 
your product in appearance, quality, and prestige? 

It will if you use Foil Cartons. Ask for your free copy of “‘Magical 


Formula” and see how Foil can beat the drum for your product. 


UNITED BOARD AND CARTON 


P. O. Box 1318 + Syracuse, New York 


Board Mills: Carton Plants: 
Lockport, N. Y.; Thomson, N. Y.; Urbana, O. Victory Mills, N. ¥.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cohoes, N. Y.; Springfield, O. 
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window or his preference of a full 
line showing as against one built with 
related merchandise. The latter altru- 
istic note in the presentation has often 
helped to win a hesitant prospect. 

At this point the salesman can 
romance his display helps. Here he 
can crystalize the intangible backdrop 
of advertising by reducing it to a con- 
crete thing the dealer can appraise in 
terms of his own business. 

He may not know what magazines 
or newspapers his customers read or 
their favorite radio and_ television 
programs, but he does know that the 
display will be seen by a definite 
number of people who pass his win- 
dows or come into his store. It is in 
terms of these prospects—not the 
multi-million media impressions—that 
the storekeeper rates the pulling 
power of the whole program. 

To the dealer, unaccustomed to this 
approach, who will say “What are 
you selling — signs or merchandise ?” 
the come-back is a natural and almost 
sure-fire order-getter. 


3. Sell the attention-getting fea- 
tures of the display: Since the re- 
tailer will generally agree that if it 
weren't for “signs” there might not 
be sales, his interest can be strength- 
ened by concentrating on the display 
fixture itself. Outstanding features 
should be developed and, of prime im- 
portance, projected from the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint. Later, the trans- 
fer can be made back to the dealer, 
without comment and often un- 
noticed. 

Unusual art work such as the re- 
production of a famous painting goes 
over well, as do historical or period 
themes. Even a sentence or two about 
the days of research spent in assuring 
absolute accuracy of detail registers 
with the prospect. And how simple it 
is to transfer that to quality of 
product. 


Selling Points 


Here are a few additional points of 
consumer interest that can be demon- 
strated to convince the merchant that 
displays do stop and sell the passerby: 


A. Color, light and motion: a 
triple threat salesmaker, if there ever 
was one. 


B. Humor and human interest. 
C. Consumer actuated devices such 


as change trays, slot-merchandisers, 
etc. 


D. Unusual shape or material used 
in construction. 
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Perhaps the best illustration of the 
last idea would be the display cabinet 
with the curved front glass. “See, 
Mr. Dealer, just like those windows 
on Fifth Avenue. Why, the customer 
will almost put his hand through the 
glass to pick out the merchandise! 
And does it fool the crooks!” 

Add a few words about dressing up 
his counter with a Tiffany display, 
the prestige of handling a national 
line and the lift it will give to other 
items near it, and there you have a 
prospect nicely ripened for that goal 
of all successful merchandisers of dis- 
play material: “OK, now what do I 
have to do to get this?’ And that is 
the hallmark of the perfect sale. 


4. Picking the spot: This is just 
about the finest tactic in the whole 
presentation because (a) it again 
changes the interest from buying to 
selling; (b) it presents the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating how your 
fixture can earn for your customer 
“X” gross profit dollars in a currently 
unproductive location; (c) there’s a 
chance to take a nice spot away from 
a line which doesn’t give as good a 
“square inch” profit as yours (Only 
be sure you know the facts about the 
item you are trying to dispossess) ; 
(d) it can be developed into a choice 
of locations, yours or the dealer’s— 
how can you lose? 


Valuable Inches 


Juggling cabinets and_ stands 
around has often opened up another 
two square feet, as will moving the 
register back to get that tenderloin 
spot in front of it for a salesman who 
knows that when his deal comes in, 
the retailer will remember and keep 
his promise. 

A similar technique can be used to 
get good window space, main and 
side. It’s not too tough to land a 
choice right-hand entrance spot by 
selling the small merchant on how 
those apron fronts in the chains pull. 
In short, whether for window, floor 
or counter, shoot for a definite spot, 
have your rebuttal material ready to 
get it and later, to hold it. Only 
watch out for the cuckoo lines that 
soon will be using your stand to sell 
their merchandise. 


5. Two good window arguments: 
Merchants prize the pulling power of 
their windows. They will admit that 
their rent is based largely on that 
factor. They will agree that, as their 
“outside salesmen,” their windows 
should carry timely merchandise 
samples, in tune with current market 
requirements. What would they think 


of a salesman who never changed his 
approach ? ““Why, Mr. Dealer, as fine 
as your windows are, they lose their 
value if you dress them the same way 
every day or leave them untouched for 
weeks on end. Look at that bunch of 
people passing by without the turn of 
a head, because they know what's in 
there. Let’s give them a jolt. Try for 
a change of pace with this fine display 
of ours and watch some new faces 
come in the store.” 

Number two is to contrast the at- 
tention-getting value of an advertised 
line window with some other ways of 
getting people into the shop—cut 
prices on staples or loss leaders, 
About the best a merchant can do in 
the latter case is to break even, if he 
can hold the “runners” long enough 
to sell them other and _ profitable 
items. 


6. Getting the dealer to pay for 
displays: It is not particularly diffi- 
cult to sell carded merchandise dis- 
plays. Most salesmen use them as 
openers and to sound out the poten- 
tial for larger deals. The real job is 
to install the expensive cabinets, floor 
stands and gondolas for which the 
merchant pays all or part of the cost. 

Generally, larger installations are 
made only after the merchant has 
been convinced that the line is a 
profitable one to him and ready for 
further expansion into a full-size de- 
partment. Some manufacturers call it 
a market place where the retailer can 
demonstrate the product under simu- 
lated home conditions. Others sell the 
idea of a complete unit for their 
products and competitive products. 
The name and trademarks of the 
company providing the equipment 
usually insure the greater share of 
sales over the counter. 


Comparable Costs 


Permanent displays such as these 
must be set up in the prospect’s mind 
on a par with other fixture costs in 
his store. The big saving to him, of 
course, is the greatly reduced price ob- 
tained through mass purchase by the 
supplier. 

When the price is offset by an 
equivalent amount of free goods at 
consumer list prices. the dealer can be 
sold on the idea that the showcase 
will soon earn its cost in plus sales 
from the extra display effort. His 
actual cost is the gross profit on t 10s 
sales. A similar approach is «ised 
where the cost is liquidated by per 
centage rebates on future purchases 
or when his volume has reached 4 
definite amount. 

In the same manner, window dis 
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There’s too much to see... 


on busy business streets these days! Store windows can’t 
sell unless they stop people ...can’t stop people unless they 
offer something exceptional to see! ... technicrome 

is exceptional—puts new eye appeal in windows, is a 
look-and-listen stopper of shoppers! Gets a warm welcome 


from dealers, too—because they see it work! Backlighted 


by a bulb, technicrome becomes an illuminated display 
... Useable over andover...Can be produced with your 
regular display order. Details and specimens on request 

Etnson-FREEMAN Co., INc., Let-there-be-light 
Lithographers, Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island 
City 1, New York. 


plays with dummy merchandise at- 
tached can be sold at a price for the 
following reasons: 


1. They save a large part of the 
investment in window stock. 


2. They prevent the loss on win- 
dow-worn items, generally sold at 
reduced prices. 


3. “Why, the interest alone on the 
investment in window stock will soon 
pay for this fine permanent display of 
the full line.” 


To reach the real goal of greater 
longevity for point-of-purchase ma- 
terial, to earn more fixture-weeks for 
displays, certain sales aids must be 
made available to the salesman. Too, 
definite field requirements should be 
considered in their planning and con- 
struction. 


An Eye on the Field 


Incidentally, a fixture-week is a 
unit of measurement similar to the 
foot-pound. It is the use of one dis- 
play in one location for one week. 
Thus, the total fixture-weeks any out- 
fit will earn must rise or fall propor- 
tionately to the placement effort made 
and the endeavor to have it meet field 
needs rather than conference-room de- 
cisions. ‘ 

Further, it has long been an ac- 
cepted fact that shipping out bundles 
of large displays to each salesman does 
not insure them getting up in the 
windows. If they are not left home 
in the cellars or garages or they can 
catch up with a traveling man, they 
generally succumb to the “giving out 
signs” routine or the “Darn it, there’s 
another bunch of displays on the way 
and I haven’t gotten rid of the last 
batch.” 

Salesmen should carry handout dis- 
plays, both inside and out. Give them 
a sensible quota of two or three a day. 
Have them report locations, etc. Add 
the thought that they are spending 
real dollars out of their cost of sale 
and then note the different attitude 
the men have, and also the steadily 
rising number of stands that will be- 
gin to stud their territories. 

Salesmen, to become effective mer- 
chandisers of large displays and other 
expensive fixtures, should be equipped 
as follows: 


1. A book of glossy prints of the 
different displays, alone and in com- 
bination and as they are actually used 
with stock in a window. They should 
vary in size to fit as many locations 
as possible. 
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2. Sales promotion should provide 
printed records of sales achievements 
which can be used by the salesman as 
that valuable OK from someone else 
that convinces a hesitant prospect. 


3. All displays should be shipped 
with suggested setups enclosed to help 
the dealer make an attractive window. 
Include one or two with related mer- 
chandise. 


4. Enclose a thank-you note to the 
dealer and his display man, with a 
request that they store the display 
after it has done the current job and 
until it can be included in the next 
window cycle. 


With counter and floor cases, 
simple photographs are sufficient, but 
base measurements are generally not 
enough to convey to the prospect the 
size of the space they will occupy. 
The situation really becomes difficult 
when the salesman tries to sell the 
department idea, which may be a 
“Bay” arrangement, an “L” layout 
or an “Island,” complete with rounded 
corner cases and a center back bar. 

Some men have used paper patterns 
cut to measure, but it remained for 
one of the major pen companies to 
solve the space problem in large in- 
stallations. Preparing wooden blocks 


scaled 1’ to 1” and dressed up with 
miniature photographs of the actual 
cases filled with merchandise, their 
men are able to set up miniature ce- 
partments to fit almost any space. 

In the presence of all the top brass, 
sample layouts are made, even to the 
point of including round blocks, etc., 
to allow for columns and other irreg- 
ularities. The effect is startling as the 
men around the desk begin to move 
the blocks around in pre-school fash- 
ion, and soon there is little doubt as 
to the interest aroused and the final 
decision to be made. 

Finally, just as the well-trained 
salesman anticipates dealer objections 
in his presentation, so should the 
preparation of display material be 
guided by the needs of the man in 
the field and the problems he has to 
solve. It should be evident that a 
stand designed to fit certain spots 
will have a greater chance of getting 
up. A 2-cent string added to a carded 
assortment has often pulled an order 
for which there was no counter space 
available. Yet, hanging on the handle 
of a back-bar door, it remained on the 
job for weeks on end, delivering sales 
and consumer impressions with equal 
efficiency. Actually, it raised a som- 
one chain to a 2,000 gross merchan- 
dising program. 


horse that's run the race." 


AUTHOR'S THUMBNAIL SKETCH: 


In sales executive circles, Bill Dorr is known as a salesman's 
salesman. This article on "How to Sell Dealers on Using Your 
Window and Interior Displays" is based on a lifetime of doing 
just that for some of America's big name companies in America's 
most competitive market—New York City. 


Bill Dorr made his stake and reputation in selling products. In 
recent years he's been building another reputation as a salesman 
of tested sales ideas. When he talks with sales groups on personal 
selling his principles and his examples have the "smell of the 


A student of distribution, Bill Dorr pioneered a plan of territory 
coverage as a member of a New York sales organization, one 
that was among the first to stress selling "the intangibles" along 
with the goods. The salesman who knows how to sell window dis- 
plays, as Bill Dorr reminds us, is the salesman who knows how to 
sales-manage his sales territory. 
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it’s ready to put up with a touch. That means more 


point-of-sale advertising up . . . less waste. And Mystik 
gets the best spots . . . cash registers, counter tops 


Print your ad on “‘self-stik”” Mystik and 


and fronts, store doors, or right on your product. 


There’s nothing else like genuine, patented Mystik. 
It prints or lithographs beautifully in colors, die-cuts 
to all shapes and sizes, is flexible and really sticks. 


And it gets your message up! 


FREE —Write for samples and new book, 
39 Ways To Use MystTix.”’ Also idea book on 
cardboard and other displays of every kind. 


Self-Stik 
Point-of-Sale 
Advertising 


CHICAGO } painrine COMPANY « 2660 NORTH KILDARE © CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PRODUCT IN USE: This display stand automati- 
cally answers most of the questions that arise in 
a shopper's mind about a wall-type of hamper, 
suggests several different types of application. 
Product is the Dor-O-Matic, manufactured by 
Pearl-Wick Corp., Astoria, N. Y. Over 1,500 of 
the units are in use. 

Hamper is mounted on background panel ex- 
actly as it would be in the user's home on door or 
wall, Shoppers thus get an opportunity to try out 
the self-emptying feature . . . "just a touch of 
your hand and the laundry drops out." 

Unit is of heavy Masonite reinforced with wood 
beams and legs. It is 49" high, 24" wide. It is 
shipped free with an order for 24 hampers, with 
a limit of four to a customer. 

Designed by Ray Hirsch Co. 


THE PRODUCT WITH NO INHERENT DISPLAY AP. 
PEAL: A homely utility product like rope takes on new 
merchandising significance when samples are built into 
a well designed lithographed unit. Within 60 days afte; 
the introduction of this display, Plymouth Cordage Co.., 
Plymouth, Mass., had placed just under 6,000 units with 
about 18% of the nation’s hardware dealers. The two 
side pieces are die-cut at the bottom, with center legs 
to fit over coils of rope and twine. In color. 

Plymouth distributes the displays free and exercises 
control by having them ordered through distributors who 
serve the retail outlets. 

Created and produced by Forbes Lithograph Co. 


A Gallery Of Displays 
That Paid Off At. 
The Cash Register 


On these and the following pages are assembled a group of 
unusually newsworthy display pieces that were skillfully de- 
signed to meet a variety of sales and merchandising problems. 
In making this selection the editors purposefully omitted many 
excellent pieces where the sales situation is more or less routine. 
Instead, the displays pictured and described deal with such 
knotty problems as winning floor, counter or window space for 
the product customarily hidden away in bins or the back room 
... the product that requires some type of quick demonstration 
.. . the product that has little inherent display value in itself, 
to mention but three. 

In studying these exhibits for approaches adaptable to your 
own sales problems, the editors suggest that detailed reference 
be made to the articles on pages 65 and 70. 


CATCHING THE CUSTOMER ON 
THE FLY: A display need not be elab- 
orate to do an effective sales job. The 
whole idea of this simple unit is to win 
a counter position where it will catch 
the eye of the itinerant male who has 
forgotten to stick a handkerchief in his 
pocket, or, perhaps, the man who found 
his dresser drawer empty because the 
laundry hadn't come back. Introduced 
in January, sales were so brisk that a 
new printing of the display carton was 
ordered within two months. 

Twelve inches high, printed in gray 
with a red arrow. Locking tab holds dis- 
play panel in place. Side tabs avoid 
disarrangement of stock. 

Designed and produced by Robert 
Gair Co. Inc. 
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sE LOWLY BROOM: It is brought out of obscurity and 

layed with a tie-in to what is believed to be the first 
page color advertising of such a product in national 
jazines. 

Jade by Modglin Co., Los Angeles, both the broom and 

e display stand are of plastic. 

The stand is furnished free with each 2-dozen order, and 

d accommodates that number. Brought out about eight 
months ago, the manufacturers believe the unit has boosted 
sales at least 25%. Product retails at $1.59. 

Advertising schedule includes "Ladies Home Journal”, 
"Better Homes and Gardens", "Life." Dealers receive re- 
prints of advertisements and other point-of-sale materials to 
help merchandise advertising at point-of-sale. 

About 4,000,000 Perma-Brooms have been sold in the last 
18 months. 


THE CUSTOMER CAN WORK IT: Busy dealers are 
seldom cold to a display like this one which helps the 
customer to sell himself. Introduced several months ago 
by Norwalk Lock Co., Division of Segal Lock & Hard- 
ware Co., this compact unit was reported by one New 
York dealer (Curtis Lock Co.) to have increased sales 
200%. 

Requiring but a 15" x 7" counter area, the display 
carries six different types of mounted locks. Tests in New 
York and Chicago resulted in sales of extra locks, sales 
of locks of the less well-known types, such as the jimmy- 
proof design. 

Constructed of lithographed sheet metal with plywood 
reinforcement. Colors are green, white and orange. Of- 
fered free to hardware and locksmith trade, as part of 
deal with purchase of locks. 

Designed by Alfred Chase, Norwalk Lock Co., and 


manufactured by General Display Case Co., New York, 
Pe Se 
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FAITHFUL PERFOR MANCE 


* ADVERTISING AT WORK: About half of the country's Bigelow-Sanford 
, dealers have bought this dual-purpose display, which is attached by 
| special bracket to pillars in rug section. It is designed to house inter- 
changeable reproductions in color of illustrations from full-page magazine 
advertisements which depict Bigelow rugs in a variety of home settings. 
_ The idea: to tie-in with the national advertising, to furnish decoration 
| ideas for consumers, to provide “conversation pieces" for dealer sales- 
people. 
liq Design grew out of research by Edward W. Rheins, sales promotion 
' manager for Bigelow, and the display maker, Kay Inc. Introduced in Oc- 
tober, 1947, this display has a fundamental appeal which is giving it 
great longevity. Dealers pay half the cost. 
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GETTING THE DEALER TO BUY, PUSH AND 
SHOW THE WHOLE LINE: Landers, Frary & 
Clark's initial supply of this hutch cupboard dis- 
play was cleaned out by orders from several 
thousand dealers almost as soon as they saw it at 
the recent Housewares Show in Chicago. 

Thoroughly unusual in its style appeal, the unit 
was designed by Peter Hunt, makes characteristic 
use of his fruit and flower peasant-type decora- 
tions, Unlike hutch cupboards for the home, the 
unit can be viewed from both sides. 

Price to the dealer is $12.50 when he orders 
complete assortment of Universal appliances. Unit 
was pre-tested for consumer reactions at J. L. 
Hudson's, Detroit. 

Produced by Kindred Maclean & Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU AN “ENSEMBLE” PROBLEM? A woman doesn’t buy a rug; she 
buys a decorative effect. A big problem, therefore, for the dealer is to help 
the customer co-ordinate her rug with other elements in the decorative scheme, 

James Lees & Sons Co. meets this situation with a “Carpet Bazaar" desigred 
by the firm's home decorator Anne Mason, carrying out the theme of her book, 
“What Goes with What.” It assembles correlated groups of fabrics for uphol- 
stery and draperies, and the right colors for walls and woodwork for each type 
of floor covering. 

Lees sells complete unit for $200, or provides drawings and cut-out letters for 
dealers who wish to build their own. Fifteen stores have purchased; 109 are 


building. 


TO SPEED UP TURNOVER: Before offering a new ink display to dealers, Parker 
Pen Co, pre-tested in Chicago and Milwaukee to determine the exact amount of 
counter space retailers would be willing to devote to such a unit, checked carefully 
on dealer opinion on number of packages which should be included, preferred colors 
for background, etc. 

Result has been excellent response to this counter piece (left, below) which shows 
10 bottles, has a storage space in the back for 10 more bottles. Twelve inches high, 
11" wide, 8" deep. Released in January, sales results reported good. 

Designed by Parker, produced by E. F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE PRODUCT THAT NEEDS “ATMOSPHERE”: This display is an “eye-fooler.” 
It's so realistic in its three-dimensional effect that unless the observer is close up, 
the place-setting background appears to be real. The glasses are real, are inserted in 
tabs which keep them in place. Acceptance by the trade reported “excellent.” 

Display measures 28" x 26", is shipped flat. Printed in six-color process. Available 
without cost to direct accounts that do a commendable job of promoting Libbey 
glassware, at half price to retailers handled by Libbey jobbers. 

Designed and produced by W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Chicago. 
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if you think your product is hard- 
io-display, talk with Palmer—spe- 
cialists in speeding up sales of 
slow-moving items not heretofore 
generally displayed. 


Regardless of weight or size, your 
product need not be hidden away 
in warehouses, under counters or 
on back shelves! Palmer will build 
your products into powerful front- 
of-the-store displays where they 
will be seen, inspected, explained 
and purchased. 


PALMER 


LITHOGRAPHED 
CARDBOARD DISPLAYS 


are designed by modern construc- 
tion methods. With them you can 
cover your Class “A” dealers at 
SURPRISINGLY LOW COST—only 
$1.00-$1.50 in 6,000 to 10,000 quanti- 


ties. 


Deal direct with the top creative 

men in one of America’s leading 
a display organizations (30th year). 
- Speed, accuracy, no fooling 
d in around if you really need hard- 
7 selling product displays. We take 
ybey the mystery out of lithography 


and make it easy to buy! Send 
coupon today, or visit the Palmer 
Booth at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
April 11th and 12th. 


PALMER ASSOCIATES 


Lithographic Advertising 


5! EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK (7, N.Y. 


ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES: WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND TICKETS 


PRIL 1, 1950 


ls YOURS a HARD-TO- DISPLAY product? 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PROMPT SERVICES> 


two-dey exhibit - APRIL 11th & 12th - woisertastorie New York City 


{ Q~" OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING SYMPOSIUM 


Easy to Operate 


Covers Smoot 
Economica} hy 


Fast Operation 


Shoe Port- 
able Paint Sprayer, featured in 
this display, weighs 43 Ibs. A 
Palmer display will take your 
product from the store-room and 
put in a see-able, salable spot. 


The American Brake 


This Palmer lithographed 
product display does 
double duty for Yale & 
Towne. It helps increase 
sales to dealers because 
it is shipped flat, along 
with merchandise, in a 
single container as part of 
a “dealer's deal.” It builds 
retail sales because it dem- 
onstrates four different 
types of actual locks, 
points out the advantages 
of each, and holds the 


cartons. 
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PALMER ASSOCIATES 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
We are interested in your kind of service and your offer to submit an 


idea without obligation. We are attaching full information about our 
product and problem. 
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GALLERY OF DISPLAYS—cont. 


COMPLETE DEMONSTRATION SETUP: Over 5,00) of these self-contained demonstration units called 
‘The Market Place," have been bought by Lewyt Corp. (Brooklyn) dealers at a cost of about $40. Com- 
pany generally insists when franchising dealers that the unit be installed claiming it has found through sur- 
veys that it increases sales by a ration of 9 to |. Salesman's basic 10-second demonstration is first given 
to develop prospects, is followed by 12-point demonstration outlined on the panel. 

Designed by Arthur Grossman, built by Walter Marshak Co. 


UNSELFISH APPROACH: This Poloron tree trunk related-items display helps dealers get a share of the 
six-billion-dollar outdoors market. (Poloron Products Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y.) Unit provides a nucleus 
for a complete picnic products department. Credited with increasing sales on Poloron items 100% or 
more. Masback Hardware Co., N. Y. wholesalers, pushed the unit in both 1948 and 1949. It is said to 
have tripled its sales of Poloron jugs, grills, iceboxes, tackle boxes. 

Produced by Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUCCESS STORY: Champion Spark Plug 
For Bette Co., Toledo, O., hit a bull's-eye with this 
Performan: simulated car-front display. The firm is now 
distributing its second 50,000 lot. 
Produced by Forbes Lithograph Co., 
Boston. 


‘ 
spans 


MOTION DISPLAY: Glenmore Distilleries' 
"Skating Colonel” is routed to strategic 
markets and sent to special events locales 
to tie up with the Kentucky Derby, World 
Series, etc. Unit is powered by a "mystery 
turntable" and the Colonel glides about, 
above a mass display of Glenmore bottles. 
His hand grasps a pennant with space for 
writing in local price figures. Glenmore 
managers report store managers plead to 
keep display longer, ask for return visits. 


Jnstall a set 


SALES MANAGEMEN'! 


GALLERY OF DISPLAYS—cont. 


OUT OF THE BASEMENT... . came Saran screening, when the 
company designed this sturdy display unit which shows, dispenses, 
measures and cuts Saran into desired lengths. So says James W. 
Veeder, advertising manager, Lumite Division, Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 
Shown here is the 1950 model, latest version of a unit designed 
by Mr. Veeder after an extensive survey among dealers. Models 
have been improved year after year. About 6,000 are in use. Holds 
six rolls in upper section, six in storage space at bottom. Manu- 
facturer absorbs 30% of cost, remainder ($19.95) being paid 
by dealers. 
Manufactured by Schneider Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? Edison Disc Voicewriter (Thos. A. Edi- 
son Co., West Orange, N. J.) capitalizes on the almost-universal 
interest on the part of human beings in seeing “how the wheels 
go ‘round.” A transparent Plexiglas housing on the machine in- 
duces prospects to try it, to sell themselves on its merits. Particu- 
larly useful in influencing engineering-minded personnel who often 
have a voice in the decision to purchase such equipment. 
About 20 of these units have been in use during the past eight 
months at Edison reception offices, in sales offices, at trade shows 
and exhibitions. Record crowds jammed the exhibit at the recent 
Atlantic City meeting of the AMA. Edison plans to place one in 
every sales district. 


“HOW-TO-DO-IT" DISPLAY: If your product presupposes the 
need for information for use or the technique of application, here's 
an idea for making a display piece do a major part of the edu- 
cational job. Sealtuft Slip Seats, made by Jason Corp., Hoboken, 
N. J., pictures "five simple steps” for re-covering chairs. 

Each unit holds a dozen slip sheets in seven colors. Distributed 
free through jobbers. Tests show display boosts sales some 25%. 

Designed by Dufine-Kaufman, New York; produced by Hinde & 
Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio. 


MINIATURE MODEL .... may be the best way to describe 
this 3-dimensional fireplace display with a cut-away section to 
reveal a Heatilator unit concealed in the actual fireplace installa- 
tion. Sales feature of the Heatilator (Heatilator, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) is that it insures proper operation (no smoking), yet is 
practically hidden in the masonry—a difficult feature to demon- 
strate in retail outlets. Distributed by firm's field men, who set it 
up as they make calls. Though difficult to trace actual sales results, 
few dealers have refused space for the unit. 

By Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY INC. « 
PAPERBOARD « FOLDING CARTONS 
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ND'S CREAMS, TISSUES, ANGEL FA 
ND OTHER PRODUCTS HAVE BEEN G 
TO MARKET IN GAIR BOXES FOR YEAI 


aos 


IND’S is an outstanding name in the Cosmetic and Toilet Goods In 


Millions of dollars have been invested in advertising and merchandising to ¢ 
s rea 


llation-wide consumer demand for POND’S famous products. iis 


BERT GAIR ORGANIZATION is proud of the fact that they crea 
smartly designed folding cartons and shipping containers for POND’S and t ; 


ee 


( ing helped these famous POND’S products go to Market. Pee 
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POND’S 

SHIPPING 

CONTAINERS 

are produced in 

a strategically 

C located Gair Plant. 


TORONTO 
SH'PPING CONTAINERS 
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Audience Study of 11 Canadian 
Magazines: Here is a report that 
gives advertisers, advertising agencies 
and publishers as complete a picture 
as possible of the audiences of 11 of 
Canada’s leading magazines. Con- 
ducted by The Advertising Research 
Foundation on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Advertising Research Founda- 
tion,* the report provides data on the 
total number of persons 15 years of 
age or older who read Maclean's, Na- 
tional Home Monthly, New Liberty, 
The Reader's Digest, Time, Cana- 


dian Home Journal, Chatelaine, La 
Revue Moderne, La Revue Popu- 
laire, Le Samedi, Selection du Read- 
ers Digest. There are audience 
breakdowns for each magazine by 
localities and classes of readers as 
well as reports on characteristics and 
possessions of the readers of each 
magazine. Included also is similar in- 
formation on the non-readers of the 
surveyed magazines and information 
on the audience duplication among 
the various publications. Write to 
Canadian Advertising Research 
Foundation, Inc., 85 Richmond St., 
West, Ontario, Canada. 


New England Beer and Ale 
Market: To assist brewers and their 
advertising agencies in planning sales 
and advertising campaigns in the 
New England regional market, the 
New England Newspapers Advertis- 
ing Bureau has readied its third an- 


Canton Families use up 
to 38.7% More Soap 


@ Canton, Ohio’s extremely hard 
water means 38.7% more soap 


used per family. 


@ The Repository reaches 94,000 


families. 


@ The Repository gives 


100% 


coverage of a one-newspaper 


market 
livered. 


... 99.3% carrier de- 


@ No nearby metropolitan paper 
gives you “merchandisable” 


coverage. 


100% coverage of a one-newspaper 
market. 99.3% carrier delivered. 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


nual report of newspaper advertis ng 
linage of local, regional and natioval 
brands of beer and ale during 12 
months of 1949. Data were obtai 
from 47 daily newspapers, the tau- 
lation covering linage used by 35] 
local, regional and national brands in 
47 New England cities. A total of 
5,040,453 lines of daily newspa 
advertising was used for the promo- 
tion of 51 brands: Ruppert with a 
total of 578,145 lines led the field 
with advertisements appearing in 39 
cities; Ballantine ranked second with 
414,753 lines in advertisements in 
38 cities. Two New England re- 
gional brands, Hampden and Daw- 
son, followed with totals of 409,()23 
lines and 390,756 __ respectively. 
Schaeffer followed with 390,256 lines 
in 27 cities. For copies of the report 
write to the Bureau, 516 Statler 
Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 


Automotive Retail and Whole- 
sale Outlets: Vire, Battery & Ac- 
cessories News, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., has published a 
detailed analysis of the somewhat 
complicated automotive distribution 
channels, pointing to the growing 
importance of the mass or volume 
distributors of many automotive 
products, and showing how 10,000 
buying organizations now largely 
control the purchases of 350,000 re 
tail automotive outlets which largely 
by-pass the automotive jobber. A 
graphic chart tabulates the number 
of automotive retail and wholesale 
outlets in each classification and the 
sources from which they buy and tof 
whom they sell. Copies available 
from the publisher. 


A Timetable for merchandising and 
advertising grocery products has been 
compiled by Gordon Baird Associates, 
Inc., under the direction of Frank 
Cogan. Although it is confined to the 
national picture, it is arranged so that 
important regional and local market 
dates may be easily inserted according 
to each individual’s needs. Included 
are regular dates, both advert'sing 
and editorial, for national food and 
grocery industry publications. C »pies 
available from Gordon Baird A: soci- 
ates, Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New 


York 22, N. Y. 


* The Advertising Research Foun 
operates in Canada in cooperation 
The Canadian Advertising Re: 
Foundation which is sponsored | 
Association of Canadian Advertisers 4 
the Canadian Association of Adve:t 
Agencies. 
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In an area accounting for 
over '/s of total U.S. sales 


iates The effectiveness of any advertisement is its “power- 
‘rank to-pull”. To get this power it must reach families that 
0 ee buy. In 363 counties in the First 3 Markets area 34.“ 
» that = 


ree of the total U.S. retail sales are made. FIRST 3 MARKETS 
r t : 


r and 
been 


ding GROUP delivers 50% average family coverage in this 

ded area. Your best buy is First 3. 

r sing 

| and 

ypies 

30CI- 

New New York Sunday News 
—— Chicago Sunday Tribune 
with the 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
Sunday 


Peso Rotogravure + Colorgravure 


M ARK E TS G RO U Pp Picture Sections + Magazine Sections 


“ York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 . 


Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
Francisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 . 


Los Angeles 13, Ceal.. 448 So. Hill Street, MIChigan 0578 


0. 1104-B 
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San Francisco Schools 


Now Offer Courses 


In Frozen Foods 


It's being done with the cooperation of the Frozen Food 


Distributors’ Association of California. They believe to- 


day's teen-age girls want and need instruction in frozen 


foods, for these girls are the home-makers of tomorrow. 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


The frozen food industry in Cali- 
tornia “‘scored a major promotional 
advance,” to use their own words, 
when late last year the Frozen Food 
Distributors’ Association of Califor- 
nia, Inc. convinced school officials in 
San Francisco that modern young 
women should be educated on the 
most modern of nutritional develop- 
ments: frozen foods. 


92 


Members of the industry had a 
long-range selling idea when they 
proposed to Dr. Herbert C. Clish, 
superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco, that a course in frozen 
foods be taught in home economics 
classes of the city’s school system. 
They saw it as a two-way entry into 
the home: through young girls who 
will be the home-makers of tomor- 
row, and immediately through these 
same girls into today’s kitchens. As a 
pleased representative of the retail 
grocery business, Frank A. Tissier, 
secretary of San Francisco Grocers’ 


TODAY'S EXPERIENCE with frozen 
foods is almost certain to be trans- 
lated into demand when these high 
school girls become their own pur- 
chasing agents. It's an example of 
long-range selling at its practical best. 


Association, expressed it: ‘The 
youngsters will teach their mothers 
what they have learned about frozen 
foods.” 

Dr. Clish conceded that “our young 
women are entitled to become 
acquainted with everything that is 
part of modern living. Frozen foods 
are not only important to modern liv- 
ing, but are rapidly becoming a major 
economic factor in California agricul- 
ture.”’ Educators opened the door to 
the industry, making one firm pro- 
viso: The information supplied in 
such a course as was being suggested 
by the policy committee of the frozen 
food distributors must be on a broad 
educational basis, devoid of brand ad- 
vertising. 

The committee, headed by Dr. Al- 
vin Langfield (who is president of 
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GET ALONG WITHOUT 


THE WISCONSIN AG /” 


If you asked Oscar Hasenbein,* Racine county farmer, why 
he and his family ‘can't get along without the Wisconsin Ag”, 
he'd tell you, as he did us: 


“Like every other business man, | need information. | get the 
facts | need, and ideas | can use, in the Wisconsin Ag. Farming 
is my trade, the Wisconsin Ag is my trade paper. And | speak 
for the rest of the family, too, when | say that we can't get 
along without it.” 


DEPENDED ON MORE 


FOR MORE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FARM 
AND HOMEMAKING INFORMATION ... 


THAN ANY OTHER FARM PUBLICATION! 


Most Wisconsin farmers agree with Reader Hasenbein 
in his preference for Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer. In 9 out of 10 of Wisconsin’s best farm 
homes Wisconsin Agriculturist is depended on more 
than any other farm publication—for information on: 

Crops, fertilizers, seed, etc. . . . dairy cattle and 
livestock ... care and use of farm machinery ... pro- 
duction and marketing . . . recipes and meal plan- 
ning ... sewing and patterns... poultry raising... 
community problems... what other Wisconsin farm 
men and women are thinking and doing. 

This preference is a matter of record . . . deter- 
mined in a survey made by a leading midwest adver- 
tising agency. Now you Can see the results in the 


summarized figures. Our representative will be 
pleased to show them to you upon request. 

Although Wisconsin farmers and their homemakers 
name a variety of reasons why they prefer Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, the basic reason is that it’s their farm 
paper—written for them and about them... only. 

That’s the basic reason why the best way for you 
to sell your products and services to America’s 
greatest dairymen is to advertise in their own local 
“trade paper”. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist is VITAL to its more 
than 200,000 readers . . . it’s your vital medium 
through which to sell them. 


ISCONSIN griculturist™ FARMER 
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the National Wholesale Frozen 
Food Distributors’ Association) spent 
several months preparing the course. 
A text, or manual of instruction, was 
worked out with the assistance of 
their public relations counselor*, con- 
ferring with Mrs. Edith Murphy, 
co-ordinator, and Miss Margaret 
Conneau, supervisor of the Home 
Economics Division of the School De- 
partment, delegated to the task by 
Dr. Clish. 

The course was launched Novem- 
ber 7. At a meeting called by the 
superintendent of schools and presid- 


Gest friend a Sales Manager 


ed over by him, all home economics 
instructors of the San _ Francisco 
School Department were guests of 
the Frozen Food Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation of California. They were 
briefed on the course and presented 
with the manual of instruction. Thus 
San Francisco, so far as is known, 
became the first city to incorporate in 
its home economics teaching program 
comprehensive instruction in the 
preparation, cooking and serving of 
frozen foods. Some three thousand 
young women of junior and senior 
high school age were given an oppor- 


Euer Had! 


@ How can a Sales Manager be twins? Maybe he can’t—but he can come 
close to it with a Soundmirror to help him. This ready-for-action, easy- 
to-use tape recorder can cut sales training time in half and double the 
intensity. That’s because the trainee does most of the work himself, bears 
himself and corrects himself. The Sales Manager can deliver messages 
through tape without being present all the time in person. 


Same way, he can send his messages and personality into all sales areas 
simultaneously. Learn more about Soundmirror and you'll get more done. 
Send for results of Soundmirror in teaching. 


Guth brings you the 


NEW Educational Model 


(BK-428-B) 


The professional tape recorder ama- 
teurs find easy to use. Records up to 
one-half hour. (Other models record 
one continuous hour.) High tone 
fidelity. Has handles, making it easy 
for one or two people to carry from 
room to room. Beautiful cabinet, 
blond or mahogany. 


_ 
\() | \ 1) } | i HA R - THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. G-4 
a i WO! 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


* Erush... 


for more than 10 years leaders 
in magnetic recording 


Please send me results of college experiments 
in training via SOUNDMIRROR, also other 
information. 

My Name 

My Position 


My Firm 


Address 


tunity to study the values of trozen 
foods and have actual experience in 
their cooking. 

The handling experience was made 
possible through the establishment by 
the Association of “frozen food 
banks” in grocery stores in the vicin- 
ity of the schools, from which teach- 
ers drew supplies for their classroom 
work. A substantial sum of money 
was appropriated by the industry to 
cover this phase of the program. 
Teachers are provided with purchase 
orders which entitle them to draw 
specified grade A brands of frozen 
foods (four vegetables and a concen- 
trated frozen orange juice) from any 
grocer in the city. Grocers are reim- 
bursed by the Association for the 
foods drawn from the “bank,” pay- 
ing him the full retail price. 


A Primer for Teachers 


The 40-page instruction manual 
provides teachers with a text cover- 
ing these points: 

1. What are frozen foods? How 
they differ from other food preserv- 
ing processes. What happens when 
foods are quick frozen. 

2. Preparing foods for quick freez- 
ing. Seed, and growing best varieties. 
Harvesting, cleaning and prepara- 
tion: blanching, packaging, freezing. 
Transportation, storage and distribu- 
tion. 

3. Why is “freshness” so import- 
ant? Flavor, vitamin content, etc., 
of frozen foods. 

4. Frozen foods and the Basic 7 
in nutrition. Charts on mineral, vita- 
min content of foods—need for bal- 
anced foods. Availability in many 
frozen foods. 

5. Economy of frozen foods. 
Charts on waste. Chart on figuring 
out actual cost and economy. 

6. Food variety. What’s available 
in frozen foods. 

7. Storing. and keeping frozen 
foods in the home. 

8. Cooking frozen foods. How 
much water to use, how long to 
thaw, cook, etc. 

9. Frozen foods and ‘special diets. 
What frozen foods are fattening, 
non-fattening—with caloric chart. 

10. Home freezing of foods. 

11. Recipes. One or more for each 
listed food, plus suggestions. Other 
recipes such as sauces, gravies, etc., 
for use with frozen foods. 

The manual is well illustrated, 
both photographically and with 
charts and tables. It is titled “A 
Short Course on Frozen Foods.” 


Everyone concerned with the ex- 


*Harry Lerner and Associates, San 
Francisco. 
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iment expresses satisfaction with 
ilts to date. Teachers and students 
reported to be enthusiastic. Dr. 

ngfield reports that he is receiving 

uiries from other parts of the 
country on “the San Francisco school 
plan” and requests for the instruction 
manual which, incidentally, has been 
copyrighted by the Frozen Food Dis- 
tr.butors Association of California, 
Inc. Most gratifying to the industry, 
other school departments in the San 
Francisco Bay Area have indicated 
their interest in adding a similar 
course to their home economics pro- 
ims, and are receiving “100% co- 
operation from the industry,” its 
leaders Say. 

The Association regards the school 
program as the backbone of its pro- 
motional program, although there 
has been some newspaper advertising 
and considerable in the way of special 
frozen food recipes and cooking hints 
aimed to meet the needs of local 
newspaper and magazine food 
editors. The reason for determining 
upon the school program as a major 
activity in merchandising frozen 
foods is explained by Dr. Langfield, 
the policy committee head: 


"Sell the Youth" 


“It is evident to the members of 
the Association that if frozen food 
sales are to grow we must have 
more consumers. It is also evident, 
despite all of the good work of the 
industry and the national advertising 
carried on by leading processors, that 
a large segment of the consuming 
public has still to taste frozen foods, 
or thinks of them as luxury food. 
Youth is most amenable to sugges- 
tions, and willing to try something 
new. Thus, for both the long-range 
viewpoint and for immediate results, 
we believe that getting frozen foods 
betore the young women of high 
school age is sound merchandising.” 
‘joing into the thinking behind the 
program, Dr. Langfield continues: 
'n many homes the teen-age daugh- 
ter already helps with the cooking, 
0: assists with the family food shop- 
ping. In a very few years these girls 
wil be establishing homes of their 
own. Anyway you look at it, we feel 
tiot money and effort put into estab- 
lishing a course in frozen foods in 
the home economics classes is a sound 
it. estment.” 
he aim is not an-entirely selfish 
ove: “In producing the ‘Short Course 
i Frozen Foods’ manual which has 
been adopted by the San Francisco 
ols, we readily agree that the in- 
'’ mation should be complete, factual 
a’ free of any semblance of brand 
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advertising. ‘hat means including a 
complete section on home freezing 
of foods, even though our interest 1s 
with commercial frozen food.” 

As the Association members see it, 
the modern home refrigerators and 
food freezers may stimulate home 
freezing of foods, but they also stimu- 
late use of all kinds of frozen foods. 
“Father may occasionally go fishing 
and bring home the catch and put it 
in the home freezer,” is Dr. Lang- 
field’s smiling comment, ‘but when 
mother decides to have fish the 
chances are that she’s not going to 


postpone it until father goes fishing 
again. Shell go to her grocer and 
buy a package of frozen fish fillets. 
Likewise, the product of a backyard 
garden may go into the home freezer, 
but the chances are all in our favor 
that this will merely stimulate frozen 
food thinking and the purchase of 
frozen fruits and vegetables unob- 
tainable from the home garden.” 

It was well into the current school 
term before the program was in- 
augurated in San Francisco; never- 
theless, 30 schools with 83 classes are 
using the course or requisitioning 


“"JOVE! THEY CERTAINLY LOOK GOOD TO ME!" 


"YES INDEED, WIMBERTON . . . THESE FACTS ABOUT 
CAPPER'S WEEKLY FAMILIES ARE MIGHTY SOLID!" 


. . . and Wimberton would be 
mighty wise to center his attention 
on this new market data book (one 
of a continuing series) which is win- 
ning the approbation of sales and 
advertising managers. In "Facts 
About Capper's Weekly Families” 
... you'll find highly helpful data 


to aid you in planning for in- 


Cap 


ww) 


912 KANSAS AVENUE © 
TOPEKA ,KANSAS 


creased sales in the Rich Farm and 
Rural Town market covered by 
Capper's Weekly . . . The Feature 
News Weekly of The Rural Mid- 


west. 


Order your FREE copies of FACTS 


About Capper's Weekly Families 
today! 


Capper Publications, Inc. 


OVER 230,000 
POPULATION 


Largest population 
market in Illinois and 
lowa, outside Chicago. 
Family income tops 
$5,650 per year. 

Farm machinery manu- 
facturing center of the 
nation. 


Delivering more listeners 
at a lower cost... 


WHBF 


5000 Watts Basic ABC 


AM-FM-TV 
National Representatives . . Avery Knodel, Inc. 


se ‘ 
increase your 


sales and cut sales costs and selling time. 

More than 100,000 reader-buyers each 
month see your sales story in TSN, the only 
tabloid product information publication 
edited exclusively for the transportation in- 
dustry markets. 

Factual proof of the quality of TSN in- 
quiries is the fact that TSN advertising is at 
an all-time high. You get both complete 
market coverage and tangible sales leads 
at lowest cost by telling your sales story reg- 
ularly in TSN. 

Plan a test schedule now and check the 
results 


Transportation 
Supply News 


418 S. Market St., Chicago 7 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


frozen foods for classroom use. When 
the new school term starts all teachers 
plan to use the industry’s manual. 
From time to time material supple- 
mentary to the Manual is issued to 
teachers by the Association. Dr. 
Langfield describes his Association as 
highly pleased with the reception the 
program has received on the part of 
school officials, home economics in- 
structors, and heads of the Home 
Economics Division. “They like the 
addition of something new to their 
instruction, and we like the fact that 
this something new is frozen food.” 
As this was being written, arrange- 
ments were being made to extend the 
program to the entire county school 
system of San Mateo, south of San 
Francisco on the Peninsula. The only 
difference between this and the 


course given in San Francisco is that 
the budget of the distributors’ asso- 
ciation does not provide schools out- 
side the city with frozen foods. 

It is worth noting that interest in 
the San Francisco school program 
throughout the country is already so 
great that the Association has had to 
prepare a mimeographed outline of 
the procedure. Dr. Langfield was 
asked to report on it at the National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors’ 
Association meeting recently. 

Success of the long-range promo- 
tion by the California Association, and 
the widespread interest it has aroused, 
testifies to the good sense of co- 
operative endeavor in presenting sales 
facts which are honestly educational 
and the dissemination of which, minus 
ballyhoo, benefits an entire industry. 


Now It's Pre-sliced Cheese 


Following successful test campaigns 
in nine metropolitan markets, Kraft 
Foods Co. is launching nationwide 
promotion of a radically new package 
for a variety of its cheeses. Following 
research which has extended over a 
period of years, the company can now 
manufacture cheese in slices, packaged 
and sealed at the factory immediately 
after pasteurization, with brand iden- 
tification. 

Instead of slicing loaf cheese as in 
the past, the new product is produced 
in slices of desired thickness in a sheet 
several feet wide. This is then cut 
into ribbons three inches wide and 
eight strips are automatically gathered 
into a continuous stack. Another 
cutter slices through the stack to pro- 
duce three-inch squares which are 
automatically packaged and sealed. 

Newspaper space, national maga- 
zines, radio and television will be em- 


ployed liberally in the coming cam- 
paign. Double-page spreads in color 
will be used in national magazines for 
the kick-off, with pages in color sched- 
uled for the rest of the year. Daytime 
radio and night television will break 
simultaneously. 

Copy will stress the convenience 
and economy thus provided for food 
dealers, restaurants, institutions and 
homemakers. Process American chvese 
will carry a light blue label; process 
Swiss, a dark blue label; process 
pimento, a dark red label; Old ! ng- 
lish brand, a blue and white label. 
Introduction will be in full sw ing 
within a few weeks. 

Test markets used to prove the 
acceptance of the idea, eight slices in 
a half-pound package, were Daycon, 
Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Los Angles, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Nashvlle. 
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SM's Editor Reports on the 
American Sales Team in England 


“Operation Enterprise" finds Britishers attentive and 


appreciative in sessions on "How We Sell in America." 
More British firms may now seek American markets . . . 
some may find U. S. techniques adaptable even at home... 
an important by-product is enhanced prestige for sales. 


Dorchester House, London 
March 9 


“Operation Enterprise’ has ar- 
rived safely in London after a smooth 
voyage on R.M.S. “Queen Mary.” 
We call it “Operation Enterprise” 
because although we were invited by 
Paul Hoffman and his ECA, each 
one of us—or his firm—is paying for 
the jaunt, whereas all of the Produc- 
tivity Teams have been financed by 
ECA. Since we are going to explain 
America’s way of selling—competi- 
tive selling under a free, uncartelized 
and minimum-of-government-control 
system—the word enterprise seems 
fitting. 

But our British counterparts of 

ISMA (Incorporated Sales Man- 
agers’ Association) insist upon paying 
most of our expenses in Great 
Britain, and have raised a_ special 
fund among their 4,000 members. 
Many of them can’t afford it, British 
taxes being what they are, but they’re 
a mighty proud people, as you know, 
and so we have decided to let them 
do it, especially in view of the fact 
that NSE members will underwrite 
the expenses of a British “team” 
which will come over for the Detroit 
NSE convention in late May. The 
English aren’t allowed to take much 
oney out of the country, and our 
king up their tab in the States 
‘| mean a lot to them. 
Red Motley was a Simon Legree 
on the way over. As co-chairman of 
group he insisted—rightly so— 
that we have daily rehearsals. So 
every afternoon on the boat—from 
<:50 to 6:00—we sat around a big 
teble in a private dining room and 
c'scussed the general approach and 
strategy—and each one rehearsed his 
ech, Then the other 10 men would 
Ke Suggestions and criticisms, and 
following day the speech would 
be improved. If we should lay an egg 
next week, it won’t be through lack 
-areful planning. 
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On the first afternoon we opened 
up a big basket sent by our friend 
Charley Spears, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager, Amer- 
ican Airlines. Charley looks with a 
jaundiced eye on boat trips, and his 
basket was filled with such items as 
smelling salts, whoopie cups, sea-sick- 
ness pills, iodine, gauze bandages, 
modern paddles in case the “Mary” 
stopped functioning, photostat blow- 
ups of recent newspaper stories 
about terrible storms on the Atlantic, 
a calendar for March with our 
March 3-9 boat days circled in red 
and labeled “Lost Weekend,” and 
the 18th likewise circled and labeled 
“Overnight to New York.” Some of 
the boys are returning by plane that 
day—on his line if the strike is 
settled, otherwise by B.O.A.C. 

Yesterday we felt the full signifi- 
cance of the other enclosures in the 
basket. He supplied us with packets 
of play money, each tagged for the 
recipients of the tips we had to fork 
up—purser, dining room captain and 
head waiter, table steward, wine 
steward, deck steward, room steward, 
stewardess—and a few more. Then 


another packet was for drinks and 
the tips to accompany them. At the 
bottom of the money pile was a small 
slip on which was typewritten: “For 
drinks and tips on American Over- 
seas returning plane: no money re- 
quired.” 

Because we all got up late each 
morning and went into business ses- 
sion right after lunch, the trip be- 
came known as “Operation Mole” 
and some of the boys saw about as 
much of the ocean as they might have 
seen if they were in the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. We burrowed our 
way down to the restaurant deck and 
stayed there for half .a day. Then 
after dinner when there was usually 
too much roll to do any pacing of the 
deck, we would play cards, have a 
songfest or a bull session with British 
businessmen and, of course, try our 
luck at the bingo or horse race games. 
Don Mitchell always seemed to be 
cashing bets on the horses, but I dis- 
covered that he bet on several in 
each race, and with only six in the 
field it was almost impossible to keep 
from cashing in on one of them. 

We were treated as V.I.P. on 
board the “Mary,” and the captain 
threw a cocktail party for the team 
and the wives who were along 
(Messrs. Ticoulat, Fouche, Luhn 
and Salisbury were well chaperoned.) 
and in return we sent him a magnum 
of champagne. 

Through the efforts of NSE’s Bob 
Whitney and Griffiths of ISMA, we 
were whisked through customs with 
few questions asked. Bob arranged so 
that we all marked our baggage, 


JUNKET 


At the invitation of the Incorporated Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, a team of 11 American sales execu- 
tives sailed March 3 for a series of meetings in London and 
several smaller English industrial centers. 


One of the members of the group is Philip Salisbury, editor, 
"Sales Management.” On this and the following pages he 
reports on the activities of the American sales group. 


Are you sure 
youre planting deep enough? 


You can be sure your sales messages will take root and grow if you 
plant them the modern way—with movies! 


And you can be doubly sure your sales training films and movies 
of your product in use will help yield bumper crops of orders if 
they’re shown with Filmosound. 

Because Filmosound’s built to give you most hours of brilliant, 
trouble-free projection at really low cost! Write today for “Movies 
Go to Work,” free booklet on how to use movies in your business. 


Single-Case Filmosound. Weighs only 3512 pounds — 
easy for your salesmen to carry. 16mm sound or 
silent film. Full, natural sound. Six-inch built-in 


speaker, $399.50. Larger, separate speakers if 
desired. 


Academy Filmosound for larger audiences. With 8- 
inch speaker, $474.50. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, any 
defects in workmanship or materials will be 
remedied free (except transportation). 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy 


Bell & Howell 


7190 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


“XX” which meant that it all went 
to one designated spot instead of 
being separated according to our re. 
spective initials. When I asked our 
room steward to get me a flock of 


“XX” stickers he said, “My word, 


you are important, aren’t you?” 


Griffiths, the ISMA head, is a 
jolly, frank-speaking Welshman who 
is trying hard to raise the level of 
selling and sales managing in Fng- 
land. Over here the salesman never 
has been accepted as one who per- 
formed a particularly useful economic 
function, and socially he doesn’t seem 
to rate much above a truck driver. 

One of the English ladies I met on 
boat summed it up this way: “One 
would hardly invite one into one’s 


drawing room, now would one?” 


Real Salt of Earth 


But don’t get me wrong. I’m not 
picking on the British. They have 
their ways and we have ours, but 
fundamentally they are the real salt 
of the earth. I don’t know whether 
or not I can tell them anything useful 
in my talk at the meetings, but I shall 
certainly try in every way I can to 
repay in some small degree the tre- 
mendous debt I feel that I owe the 
British for holding back unaided the 
Nazi hordes. If it weren’t for them 
I very likely wouldn’t be around to 
write this letter now, and almost 
certainly there wouldn’t have been a 
SALES MANAGEMENT to print it. 
We saw the first sign of war damage 
when we reached Southampton which 
was severely bombed, and _ they§ 
haven’t been able even yet to fully 
repair the damage to the docks. 

Mention of Southampton reminds 
me again of the customs men. All 
travelers speak glowingly of the un- 
failing courtesy, intelligence and eff- 
ciency of British immigration and 
customs officers. Our USA boys make 
a sorry showing—on all three counts 
—by comparison. 

The meetings start on Monday 
with full day sessions that day and 
Tuesday in London, and then we 
split up for the provinces. More on 
that next week. 


W ednesday, Marc® 15 


As I left Connaught Rooms a: the 
conclusion of the two-day sessio. of 
the Anglo-American Conference on 
Sales Management, I heard one 
Britisher say to another: “They're 
obliging buggers, those Amer:cams 
aren't they?” Just like our own 
S.O.B., that word can be either 4 
fighting word, or one of endearment. 
In this case it was the latter. 
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ie -»-BIG BUSINESS! 


— has just completed a decade of pros- 
perity unparalleled by any other major 
market in the nation. 


They were ten years of capacity production for 
the automotive industry, which last year ac- 
counted for almost 10% of the nation’s total 
retail volume. Ten years of full employment for 
a million workers in a market paying the 
highest factory wage rate of any of the five 
largest cities. 


Prosperous as these years were, there are many 
reasons why the decade ahead offers an even 
more glowing future for Detroit. 


74% of the 30 million passenger cars on the 
road are over six years old. That means a 
potential market for 22 million replacements 


442,977 
highest weekday circula- 
tion of any Michigan 
newspaper 

550,957 

Sunday circulation 
A. B. C. figures for 6- 
months period ending 
Sept. 30, 1949 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


in the next five years. However, Detroit’s pros- 
perity is not dependent solely upon the selling 
of automobiles. Detroit’s non-automotive pro- 
duction alone is greater than the total produc- 
tion of all manufactured goods in Cleveland, 
Los Angeles and St. Louis. 


DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS ... BIG busi- 
ness... yet this highly concentrated market 


can be sold economically with ONE newspaper 
—THE DETROIT NEWS! 


THE NEWS leads in total weekday circulation, 
and has the largest Sunday circulation in the 
Detroit trading area. As proof of its selling 
effectiveness, THE NEWS carries practically as 
much advertising linage as both other Detroit 
papers combined. 


Among Detroit’s three newspapers 
THE DETROIT NEWS is— 


FIRST IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 
The News 18,513,527 Free Press 10,052,099 


FIRST IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
The News 5,394,190 Free Press 2,958,435 Times 3,804,446 


FIRST IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The News 8,631,755 Free Press 3,202,056 Times 2,859,073 


FIRST IN AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING 
The News 1,538,863 Free Press 1,248,529 Times 1,242,087 


FIRST IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
The News 221,805 Free Press 211,028 Times 155,331 


11,180,227 


astern Advertising Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH 
Chicago Representative: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower 


FIRST IN TOTAL ADVERTISING. 
The News 34,307,660 Free Press 17,710,793 - Times 19,249,178 
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«Md Two Bi chee North Melrose Hotel ~ 
Abe icei “ Evenings Cah, T8376 Half acre heautifully land 
dale Dr. NEW—JUST COMPLETED Pious brick 2-story, 2-bedre 
jiouse needs some redecora 


All-electric party kitchen, Dutch door, cen- 


The Dallas Morning News 


6-room, weus a1 tMe CO 

akfast room, 2 _biocks 

vores, Bargain $u,988. 
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published 


1,395,413 


ara ~ 7 age 
Sarees more lines of Classified 
attic fan, ‘erva 
reasonable, t°"ms/ \ 
Ad t 1 4 4 G 


D-4-4948 KELL . 
. 
than Dallas’ second paper 


The Dallas News overwhelmingly 
dominates the classified field in 
North Texas. Obviously, since 
classified ads are placed by 
people in all walks of life.. this 
is a striking indication of The 
Dallas News’ acceptance by the 
masses..the people who buy 
your merchandise! 


More people buy 
The Dallas News . . 
More people read Ss 
The Dalias News 
than any other Dallas paper 
Che Dallas Morning News 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles BTS. 


- AND 3-BEDROUOM ». leu F ONSiiIne IL. 
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The sole purpose of our trip was 
to show How America Sells. We 
didn’t try to tell them how they 
should sell in their own markets, and 
we didn't say they should try selling 
in the States, but instead took the 
attitude that if they did want to help 
close their nation’s dollar gap and at 
the same time get established in the 
world’s richest market, they should 
sell in America as other successful 
companies sell there. 


Good Response 


The talks pleased the great ma- 
jority. You could tell that from the 
more than merely polite applause, 
from the question-and-answer period 
at each session where in each instance 
the chairman had to disappoint, be- 
cause of lack of time, at least a half 
dozen would-be questioners, and from 
the person-to-person comments which 
all members of the American team 
received. My pockets are stuffed with 
notes and business cards representing 
reminders of things I must do in New 
York for Britishers who want to 
operate in our country. 

There may have been a few who 
thought we were loud or too aggres- 
sive, or that some American sales 
techniques represented “sharp prac- 
tice.” There were others who were 
interested but who will do nothing 
about it, either because they are afraid 
of the size or complexity of the Amer- 
ican market, or because they have no 
surplus and can sell at lower cost to 
the European and sterling area coun- 
tries. 

We didn’t expect to win them all, 
any more than we expected that our 
trip would meet with the approval of 
all American sales executives. Our 
first greeting as we landed in South- 
ampton was an airmail letter from a 
Chicagoan who was too cowardly to 
sign his name but who sent a note 
attached to an underlined clipping 
from the Chicago Tribune. The note 
read: 

“You poor suckers! The English 
are the world’s best traders. Don’t 
you know that? They have sold us up 
the garden for years, and if the 
ever go all out for the U. S. market 
they will just about put the U. S. 
workman out of business. Labor 
unions know this, if you don’t.” 

The American team doesn’t share 
this defeatist complex. The British 
need sell only an additional $400.- 
000,000 in the American market to 
bridge the dollar gap—a mere % of 
1% of our annual sales volume. Even 
if they became more aggressive and 
tried to sell a larger volume, we 
would place our bets on the ingenuity 
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of American salesmen and the produc- 
ve genius of America’s factory 
ple. 
\Ve were kept on the go constantly, 
id some of us may go back horizon- 
i—in a refrigerated hold—suffering 
ym too much banqueting, too little 
‘ep, too much _ benzedrine and 
‘nobarbital. Our English hosts 
re the direct opposite of the vaude- 
ville stereotype of the reserved, aloof 
Britisher. They were almost uni- 
formly warm and outgoing, and the 
engagements they made for us in- 
creased London’s taxicab and char- 
tered car service well above last year’s 
level. Not only did they trot us 
around to London’s most famous his- 
torical pubs and to Hampton Court, 
Windsor Castle and the Folies Ber- 
gere, but to a grand lunch at the 
American Club, where our host was 
Wally Phillips, an American who 
heads Pyrene, Ltd. . . . and to the 
House of Parliament for dinner with 
Herbert Butcher, a former sales man- 
ager and now whip of the National 
Liberal Party, to the Dollar Exports 
Board which has been set up by pri- 
vate industry to increase sales in the 
dollar areas. They brought to us at 
teas and dinners the top brass of 
British manufacturing and finance. 


Fine Stage Management 


The two-day session in London 
was a model of good planning and 
execution by the staff of ISMA (In- 
corporated Sales Managers Associa- 
tion). The meetings proceeded ac- 
cording to clockwork, and Messrs. 
Grifiths and Morgan of ISMA 
turned handsprings to get us all the 
exhibit materials, props, transformers 
and the like which we needed for our 
part of the show. 

Floyd Poetzinger of our team 
thought up a simple device which 
should become a “must” for every 
onvention where speakers are sup- 
osed to confine their remarks to a 
lefinite time area. In our case it was 
) minutes, and “Poetz” lettered up 
ards reading 20-10-5-3-1-0. He 
vould sit in the front row and when 

speaker had been on for 10 minutes 
he would hold up the card lettered 

20” which would be a signal to the 
speaker that he had 20 minutes to go. 

; a result none of us ran overtime. 

The London press gave us a fair 

iount of publicity, probably large 

m their point of view, considering 

- twin facts of paper shortage and 

* lack of prestige which the func- 

n of selling has held in Great 
‘ritain. The austere Times, leading 
sritish newspaper so far as influence 

concerned, carried daily notices of 

r sessions, under ‘“Today’s Ar- 
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, Great Mid-West 
NEWSPAPERS 


Have MERGED 


THE FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Becomes Agent for 


THE NEWS-SENTINEL 


Published Week-day Evenings 


THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


Published Mornings and Sundays 


Effective March 13, 1950 


Important: The respective editorial departments of both 
newspapers “will be kept separate, competitive and in- 
dependent.” 
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The News-Sentinel and Journal Gazette advertisements will now be sold 
only as a unit—starting June 1, 1950—rates will include insertion in 
morning and evening editions within the same calendar week, with 
Sunday as a separate unit. Please refer to future listing in April 
Standard Rate-and Date. 


The News Sentinel’s same Merchandising Cooperation, tailored to your 
specific needs, will continue to be offered, now for both newspapers, in 
a sincere effort to build product acceptance and dealer point of sale 
support. - 


fhe News-Sentinel and The Journal-Gazette will be represented nationally by 


ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


Chicazo New York 


SUCH LOCAL FEATURES IN 
COLUMBIA, S. C., STATES 
locally-Edited MAGAZINE . . . 


- » « MEAN 
GREATER SALES IMPACT FOR 
THIS Mirror Test ADVERTISEMENT 


THE FEATURE 


Maybe Mr. and Mrs. Columbia are planning a 
weekend trip to ‘South Carolina's Coastal Play- 
grounds" ... or maybe they ore considering a 
trip downtown to buy Mr. C a new spring suit. 
Whichever it is, you can bet they will read and 
be influenced by what they find in their own 
Locally-Edited Magazine. People are just naturally 
interested most in persons, places and events that 
are closest to them . .. and readers get what they 
want in each of the thirteen Locally-Edited 
Gravure Magazines. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT (same issue) 


ADVERTISER: Famous-Sternberg, Inc. 
AGENCY: Robert Kottwitz Advertising, Inc. 


MANAGEMEN! 


WE ARE SOLD ON 
THE LOCALLY-EDITED Lf 
GRAVURE MAGAZINES 


> 
aL, - 

a Robert Kottwitz, Jr. 
S. We are sold on the Locally-Edited than 5,000 subscribers, whereas the Locally-Edited 
es ee Gravure Magazines primarily be- Gravure Magazine there circulates to 25,500 homes in 

age cause local news features invariably the city zone alone. 

; : rate highest in readership surveys. For those of our clients with regional distribution, 
It is logical then that the way to reach the most Sunday magazines enable us to bulls-eye their 

4 buyers is through the medium with the most readers. 
markets. 

Comparison circulation figures show Sunday Maga- Cordially, 
zines far surpassing those of national magazines en- ROBERT KOTTWITZ ADVERTISING, INC. 
joying the largest circulations. In Columbia, S. C., 
for example, the nation’s largest weekly has fewer (Signed) Robert Kottwitz, Jr. 
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ATLANTA JOURNAL 

COLUMBIA STATE 

COLUMBUS DISPATCH 

HOUSTON CHRONICLE 

INDIANAPOLIS STAR 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 

THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 

NEWARK NEWS 

NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 


Thirteen weekly newspaper magazines featuring the Local Touch RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
for highest reader interest, for greater advertising value See: SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NEWS 
TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 2,660,000 COPIES EACH WEEK an SEES Cae 
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State-by-state coverage 
trims advertising costs 


CHICAGO :—Advertisers can use 
selective coverage to cut costs | 
of reaching America’s “influence” 
market, according to Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice President 
| of State Teachers Magazines. 


| This market is made up of the | 
thousands of public scliool teachers 
and school executives who influ- | | 
| ence the opinions of more than | | 
| 28,000,000 youngsters and their | | 
| parents. 


Selective coverage is ar exclusive 
| feature of State Teachers Maga- 
zines. Each of the 44 publications 
is independently edited for school 
people in its state. High reader- 
ship is assured because much of the 


editorial material is “must” read- 
ing. 


\dvertisers can use all 44 publica- 
tions to get unmatched national 

| coverage, or select magazines, state 
by state, to parallel distribution or 
operating territory. 


A 12-page, file size folder tells the | | 


| story of the “influence” market 

| and how to reach it through State 
Teachers Magazines. It’s free. | 
Write for it to Georgia C. Raw- 
son, Executive Vice President, 
State Teachers Magazines, 309 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, IIli- 

| nois. 


PRICE IS 
IMPORTANT 


YOU BET 
IT’S IMPORTANT 


Especially when advertising 
dollars must show profitable 
returns. To make consistent. 
hard-hitting impressions on 
your customers, pul your sales 
message, your product. or 
local dealer's name on the 
colorful and practical Cavalier 
Ideal for the home—or the office. as a carton 
cutter, or for any job requiring a razor edge. 
Make contacts for a fraction of a cent 


Contact your jobber or write on Company letterhead 
for sample and King Kut Catalog. 


“THE CAVALIER" 


eKaingykurt 


LINE 


Unsinger-AP Corp. Toledo 1, Ohio 


rangements,” and we ranked third in 
importance, preceded only by the visit 
of President Auriol of France, and a 
dinner to be addressed by Herbert 
Morrison, one of the top cabinet min- 
isters. Surprising both to us and to 
the British sales managers was the 
fact that the best, most sympathetic 
and longest news story was carried by 
the Daily Herald, which is the off- 
cial organ of+the (socialist) Labour 
Party. 

Following a grand _ ceremonial 
banquet at the 15th century Vintner’s 
Hall (a rare honor) our team has 
split up into smaller groups for meet- 
ings in provincial cities, and I am 
writing this on the train to Notting- 
ham (remember Robin Hood and 
Sherwood Forest?) where Don Sloan, 
president, Sloan and Wilcox, Port- 
land, Ore., and I will make two talks 
and then proceed to Manchester. 
Others are on their way to Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Bristol, and Bir- 
mingham. 


March 17, Enroute Manchester 
to London by chartered plane 


‘It’s all over except for a last get- 
together breakfast tomorrow morning 
when the clan gathers for sharing 
experiences on the provincial tours. 
We pick up Motley, Luhn, Poetzing- 
er, Ticoulat in London. They went to 
Bristol and Birmingham. 

Sloan and I were joined in Man- 
chester by Whitney, Johnston, Fouche 
and Krueger after their Glasgow and 
Edinburgh sessions. Mitchell attended 
the London meetings and then headed 
for the Continent. 

Upon arrival in Nottingham we 
were taken to the office of the Lord 
Mayor who this year is a Labourite, 
a sheet metal worker by trade. Next 
year will go back to his regular job 
at 8 pounds a week ($22.40). He is 
a charming guy who showed us 
through the beautiful Town Hall and 
allowed us to sit in his throne-like 
seat where he presides over the 
Council. 

At the formal luncheon which fol- 
lowed I was elected to respond to his 
toast to the visitors, and had been 
briefed by one of the local sales man- 
agers on the proper protocol which 
called for starting out, “My Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Sheriff (his deputy), 
Mr. Chairman,” etc. In the course of 
his witty speech the Lord Mayor 
said, “My name is Bill,” and so I 
threw protocol to the winds and ad- 
dressed him by his first name. 

Protocol is most important. Grace 
is said before every meal. Gentlemen 
must not smoke until after the toast 
to the King, after which the chair- 


man pounds his gavel and says, “You 
may smoke.” At the more formal din- 
ners professional announcers are hired 
to call out in stentorian tones the 
names of each speaker. As predicted in 
advance, we were given a dash of 
royalty here and there. This morning 
at the Manchester meeting we were 
addressed by the President (honor- 
ary) of the Manchester Branch of 
ISMA, no other than the Earl of 
Derby, who was close enough to the 
throne to wangle a telegram of wel- 
come and_ thanks-for-coming-over 
from King George. This pleased the 
Manchester boys no end, _ because 
none of the other clubs had been be- 
stowed such an honor. 

In London Motley and Whitney 
were on a British Broadcasting News 
hour, and yesterday Sloan and I ex- 
plained the purposes of the trip over 
the “Northern Home Hour.” 


New Light on Salesmanship 


What have we accomplished? For 
one thing we have given sales man- 
agement a big boost in prestige, and 
as I may have pointed out before, the 
profession hasn’t had as much stand- 
ing as it has at home. We took every 
opportunity to point out to top man- 
agement that in the U.S.A. a high 
percentage of sales executives are on 
the board of directors, and many 
rise to the presidency. We had many 
examples to point to within our 
group. Our British hosts were ver) 
grateful for this boost. 


ISMA officers and members told § 


us that most of those attending the 
meetings were “electrified” by the 
demonstrations they saw of Yankee 
enthusiasm and sales ingenuity, and 
that many will find it possible to 
apply some of the ideas to their 
domestic marketing problems. Up to 
this time there have been few sur- 
pluses, which of course helps to ex- 
plain why selling hasn’t seemed as 
necessary as it is at the present time 
at home, but now British pipelines 
are beginning to fill up. 

We talked to and with some 4,100 
British sales executives, quite a num- 


ber of whom already are active in. 


American markets. How many “con- 
verts” we made is anybody’s guess, 
but based upon the reactions and 
questions of those who sought the 
team members out after the meetings 
to ask detailed questions about how 
to operate in the U.S.A., my guess 
would be that as many as 100 com- 
panies will take the plunge this year 
as a direct result of our talks. 


Philip Salisbury 
Editor 
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St. Lovis, steeped in cultural tradition dating from the days of the 
® pioneer West, is also steeped in the national sport—baseball. Sports- 
= man’s Park, home of the famed National League baseball club, The 
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is @ tremendous factor in 
baseball’s most dramatic mo- 
lews events of interest to the 
says Fred M. Saigh, 
nt of the Cardinals, 


lation,” 
“and right 
St. Louis, I’m sure that base- 
LIFE means more fans watch- 
r team in Sportsman’s Park.” 
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Cardinals, often draws tremendous crowds like the one in this 
picture. But LIFE’s weekly audience in the immediate St. Louis area 
alone would fill all 33,000 seats in Sportsman’s Park 10 times over. 


What happens when 
LIFE hits St. Louis? 


Once famed as the bustling jumping-off 
place for the pioneer West. St. Louis has 
retained a character and individuality all 
its own. 

In many respects St. Louis is different 
from every other U. S. metropolis. For ex- 
ample, there are more wholesale outlets in 
St. Louis than in any other city of its size; 
and there are more libraries than there are 
night clubs. 


But in one respect St. Louis is like any 
other American community. And that is in 
its response to LIFE . . . in the way its citi- 
zens regard LIFE as the most fascinating, 


most exciting of all magazines. 
In St. Louis (population 1,470,000) 22% 
of all the people over 10 years old are 
LIFE readers every week, week after 
week. On these people, and on this city, 


LIFE has a local impact not equalled by 
any other magazine. 

The force of this impact —on many 
different kinds of people, in many dif- 
ferent phases of the city’s life—is re- 
vealed to some extent by the pictures 
and text on the following pages. 

Across the nation, in city after city, town 
after town, LIFE has this same kind of local 
influence. 

For, across the nation, LIFE is read in 
one out of every three families—by far the 
largest audience of any weekly magazine 
in all publishing history. 

The size of this audience — and LIFE’s 
powerful impact on it—are the reasons why 
advertisers invest more dollars-for-selling in 
LIFE than in any other magazine, more than 
in any broadcasting network. 


| State-by-state coverage | 
trims advertising costs 


CHICAGO :—Advertisers can use 
selective coverage to cut costs | 
of reaching America’s “influence” 
market, according to Georgia C. 
| | Rawson, Executive Vice President 
of State Teachers Magazines. 


This market is made up of the 
thousands of public scliool teachers 
and school executives who influ- | 
ence the opinions of more than 
| 28,000,000 youngsters and _ their 
| parents. 


Selective coverage is ar: exclusive 
feature of State Teachers Maga- 
zines. Each of the 44 publications 
is independently edited for school 
| people in its state. High reader- 
ship is assured because much of the 
editorial material is “must” read- 
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\dvertisers can use all 44 publica- 
tions to get unmatched national | | 
| coverage, or select magazines, state | | 
| by state, to parallel distribution or | | 
operating territory. 


| A 12-page, file size folder tells the | 
story of the “influence” market 

| and how to reach it through State 
Teachers Magazines. It’s free. 
Write for it to Georgia C. Raw- | 
son, Executive Vice President, 


State Teachers Magaziries, 309 N. | 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, IIli- | 
nois. 


YOU BET 
IT’S IMPORTANT 


Especially when advertising 
dollars must show profitable 
returns. To make consistent. 
hard-hitting impressions on 
your customers, put your sales 
message, your product. or 
local dealer's name on the 
colorful and practical Cavalier 
Ideal for the home—or the office. as a carton 
cutter, or for any job requiring a razor edge. 
Make contacts for a fraction of a cent 


Contact your jobber or write on Company letterhead 
for sample and King Kut Catalog. 
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rangements,” and we ranked third in 
importance, preceded only by the visit 
of President Auriol of France, and a 
dinner to be addressed by Herbert 
Morrison, one of the top cabinet min- 
isters. Surprising both to us and to 
the British sales managers was the 
fact that the best, most sympathetic 
and longest news story was carried by 
the Daily Herald, which is the off- 
cial organ of+the (socialist) Labour 
Party. 

Following a grand _ ceremonial 
banquet at the 15th century Vintner’s 
Hall (a rare honor) our team has 
split up into smaller groups for meet- 
ings in provincial cities, and I am 
writing this on the train to Notting- 
ham (remember Robin Hood and 
Sherwood Forest?) where Don Sloan, 
president, Sloan and Wilcox, Port- 
land, Ore., and I will make two talks 
and then proceed to Manchester. 
Others are on their way to Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Bristol, and Bir- 
mingham. 


March 17, Enroute Manchester 
to London by chartered plane 


It’s all over except for a last get- 
together breakfast tomorrow morning 
when the clan gathers for sharing 
experiences on the provincial tours. 
We pick up Motley, Luhn, Poetzing- 
er, Ticoulat in London. They went to 
Bristol and Birmingham. 

Sloan and I were joined in Man- 
chester by Whitney, Johnston, Fouche 
and Krueger after their Glasgow and 
Edinburgh sessions. Mitchell attended 
the London meetings and then headed 
for the Continent 

Upon arrival in Nottingham we 
were taken to the office of the Lord 
Mayor who this year is a Labourite, 
a sheet metal worker by trade. Next 
year will go back to his regular job 
at 8 pounds a week ($22.40). He is 
a charming guy who showed us 
through the beautiful Town Hall and 
allowed us to sit in his throne-like 
seat where he presides over the 
Council. 

At the formal luncheon which fol- 
lowed I was elected to respond to his 
toast to the visitors, and had been 
briefed by one of the local sales man- 
agers on the proper protocol which 
called for starting out, “My Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Sheriff (his deputy), 
Mr. Chairman,” etc. In the course of 
his witty speech the Lord Mayor 
said, “My name is Bill,” and so I 
threw protocol to the winds and ad- 
dressed him by his first name. 

Protocol is most important. Grace 
is said before every meal. Gentlemen 
must not smoke until after the toast 
to the King, after which the chair- 


man pounds his gavel and says, “You 
may smoke.” At the more formal din- 
ners professional announcers are hired 
to call out in stentorian tones the 
names of each speaker. As predicted in 
advance, we were given a dash of 
royalty here and there. This morning 
at the Manchester meeting we were 
addressed by the President (honor- 
ary) of the Manchester Branch of 
ISMA, no other than the Earl of 
Derby, who was close enough to the 
throne to wangle a telegram of wel- 
come and_ thanks-for-coming-over 
from King George. This pleased the 
Manchester boys no end, 
none of the other clubs had been be- 
stowed such an honor. 

In London Motley and Whitney 
were on a British Broadcasting News 
hour, and yesterday Sloan and I ex- 
plained the purposes of the trip over 
the “Northern Home Hour.” 


New Light on Salesmanship 


What have we accomplished? For 
one thing we have given sales man- 
agement a big boost in prestige, and 
as I may have pointed out before, the 
profession hasn’t had as much stand- 
ing as it has at home. We took every 
opportunity to point out to top man- 
agement that in the U.S.A. a high 
percentage of sales executives are on 
the board of directors, and many 
rise to the presidency. We had many 
examples to point to within our 
group. Our British hosts were very 
grateful for this boost. 

ISMA officers and members told 
us that most of those attending the 
meetings were “electrified” by the 
demonstrations they saw of Yankee 
enthusiasm and sales ingenuity, and 
that many will find it possible to 
apply some of the ideas to their 
domestic marketing problems. Up to 
this time there have been few sur- 
pluses, which of course helps to ex- 
plain why selling hasn’t seemed as 
necessary as it is at the present time 
at home, but now British pipelines 
are beginning to fill up. 

We talked to and with some 4,(00 
British sales executives, quite a num- 


ber of whom already are active in. 


To 


American markets. How many “con- 
verts” we made is anybody’s guess, 
but based upon the reactions and 
questions of those who sought the 
team members out after the meetings 
to ask detailed questions about how 
to operate in the U.S.A., my guess 
would be that as many as 100 com- 
panies will take the plunge this ycar 
as a direct result of our talks. 


Philip Salisbury 
Editor 
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St. Louis, steeped in cultural tradition dating from the days of the 
pioneer West, is also steeped in the national sport—baseball. Sports- 
man’s Park, home of the famed National League baseball club, The 
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« baseball’s most dramatic mo- 
news events of interest to the 
nation,” says Fred M. Saigh, 
ent of the Cardinals, “and right 
n St. Louis, I’m sure that base- 
| LIFE means more fans watch- 
r team in Sportsman’s Park.” 


Cardinals, often draws tremendous crowds like the one in this 
picture. But LIFE’s weekly audience in the immediate St. Louis area 
alone would fill all 33,000 seats in Sportsman’s Park 10 times over. 


What happens when 
LIFE hits St. Louis? 


Once famed as the bustling jumping-off 
place for the pioneer West. St. Louis has 
retained a character and individuality all 
its own. 

In many respects St. Louis is different 
from every other U. S. metropolis. For ex- 
ample, there are more wholesale outlets in 
St. Louis than in any other city of its size; 
and there are more libraries than there are 
night clubs. 


But in one respect St. Louis is like any 
other American community. And that is in 
its response to LIFE . . . in the way its citi- 
zens regard LIFE as the most fascinating, 
most exciting of all magazines. 

In St. Louis (population 1,470,000) 22% 
of all the people over 10 years old are 
LIFE readers every week, week after 
week. On these people, and on this city, 


LIFE has a local impact not equalled by 
any other magazine. 


The force of this impact —on many 
different kinds of people, in many dif- 
ferent phases of the city’s life—is re- 
vealed to some extent by the pictures 
and text on the following pages. 

Across the nation, in city after city, town 
after town, LIFE has this same kind of local 
influence. 

For, across the nation, LIFE is read in 
one out of every three families—by far the 
largest audience of any weekly magazine 
in all publishing history. 

The size of this audience — and LIFE’s 
powerful impact on it—are the reasons why 
advertisers invest more dollars-for-selling in 
LIFE than in any other magazine, more than 
in any broadcasting network. 
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George Vierheller, Director of the St. Louis Zoo, reports on the 
result of a recent LIFE article on his performing chimpanzees. “A 
tremendous mail response from all over the country and an even 
greater personal response. I attribute a great increase in visitors 


to the Zoo to the LIFE story on our chimps,” says Mr. Vierheller. 


OPERA MANAGER 


ONLY LIFE HAS THIS KIND OF LOCAL IMPACT|\ . 


IN ST. LOUIS AND 


MUSEUM DIRECTOR | 


Paul Beisman, who is Manager of St. Louis’ Municipal Opera, says: 
“LIFE has terrific pulling power with theatergoers throughout the 
whole St. Louis area. We got hundreds and hundreds of letters as 
a result of just one mention of our opera in LIFE. In my opinion, 
it has the most responsive audience of any national magazine.” 


Perry T. Rathbone, Director of the City Art Museum, knows that 
LIFE’s local impact has a definite effect on the attendance figure 
at the Museum. On Sunday, March 5, just 2 days after the repro 
duction of the Museum’s Mississippi River paintings had appeare! | 


in LIFE, attendance was nearly double that of the previous Sunday. | 


BAKER 


Joe Machatschek, St. Louis baker, reports that as a result of this 
LIFE picture of Vice-President Barkley’s wedding cake, “[-mand fF 
increased immediately for a cake just like the one shown in the 
LIFE article.” Adds baker Machatschek, “That one icture 
established a definite trend in wedding cakes here in St. Louis” 
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ACROSS THE NATION 
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Joseph Pulitzer, journalist of world-wide renown, publisher of the 
newspaper, St. Louis Post Dispatch, is well aware of LIFE’s local 
impact in St. Louis. He says: “LIFE continues to speak the uni- 
versal language of pictures as it has never been spoken before. 
Its impact on the Middle West is always great, often tremendous.” 


SOCIALITE 


Barbara Budke, attractive young St. Louis debutante, was the sub- 
ject of just one picture in LIFE, during a drive to get the citizens of 
St. Louis X-rayed for tuberculosis. The results—the local T.B. Chap- 
ter immediately got a marked increase in offers for voluntary service ; 
and Barbara Budke gota flood of letters from all over the United States, 
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BANKER 


Da d R. Calhoun, Jr., who is President of one of Missouri’s famous 
ars, The St. Louis Union Trust Company, is a regular and an 
€nt .\\siastic reader of LIFE magazine. He has this to say about the 
méazine: “LIFE gives a remarkably broad coverage of a great vari- 


®t) \! topics of interest and importance to citizens of the Midwest.” 


WHOLESALER 


Pes i = a 
William L. Whitehead, advertising manager of the Interstate Sup- 
ply Co., RCA Victor’s wholesale distributor, knows the influence of 
LIFE on dealers. He says: “We are extremely thankful when our manu- 
facturers use LIFE to pre-sell consumers and stimulate retailers in 
St.Louis. People buy known products, and know them best from LIFE.” 
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Only LIFE has this kind of local impact 
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Adrian Delsman, Display Director at the nationally known depart- Frank Flotken, super market owner, is one of many St. Louis 
ment store Famous-Barr, says: “We have found many of LIFE’s retailers who promote LIFE-advertised products in their stores. Mr 
presentations of trends and fashions in merchandise to be timely, of Flotken reports: “During the one week of my recent LIFE prom 
real news value and interesting to customers, They have formed the tion, sales jumped 15%. And jumping sales that much in a singk 
basis for effective tie-ups that have produced excellent sales results.” week is a dollars-and-cents tribute to LIFE’s advertising impact. 


DRUG STORES APPLIANCE STORES 
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T. $. Krummenacher, St. Louis druggist, recently staged a store-wide Leonard Fleck, owner of the Record Mart, says: “We've had ots of 
promotion of products advertised in LIFE. “This promotion,” he comment on our advertised-in-LIFE display...even some f the 
says, “certainly showed the influence LIFE has on consumers here in local merchants have come in to compliment us. Every news vealer 
St. Louis. We got a good increase, both in store traffic and in sales.” in my neighborhood tells me LIFE is the biggest-selling mag ine.” 


LIFE moves goods ... because LIFE moves people 
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Adventure With An Illiterate 


EY LIONEL B. MOSES* 


Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. 


Even in territories where dealers ''no spika da English," you 


can do something to merchandise national advertising if 


you go about it in the right way. But the salesmen on the job 


need to be shown how to do it—not just told how to do it. 


Every manufacturer knows that if 
his salesmen would only merchandise 
his advertising efficiently, sales would 
skyrocket. The time, thought, effort 
and expense devoted to preparation 
of elaborate presentations, designed 
to tell salesmen how to merchandise 
their advertising, make it clear that 
advertisers are aware of this fact. 

The catch is in that word “tell.” 
Presentations, almost without excep- 
tion, are well planned and well ex- 
ecuted. Competent officials from the 
manufacturer’s sales and advertising 
departments, and from the advertis- 
ing agency, put on these presentations 
at sales meetings before the opening 
of each campaign . . . but when this 
job has been done I am afraid too 
many of those officials go back to 
their offices with a feeling of, “It is 
up to the salesmen now; I hope they 
will remember what I told them.” ° 


It’s Up to You 


\lay one old salesman beg leave to 
differ with you, gentlemen? I say it is 
not up to the salesmen from that 
point on. I say it is still up to you— 
until you, or someone selected by 
you, shows the salesmen that what 

have told them will actually 
make the campaign sing if they mer- 
cvandise the advertising according to 
instructions. 

! feel strongly about this because 

work for many years has thrown 

‘ into close personal relations with 
! indreds of salesmen who were doing 

ficient work in the merchandising 


* This is the seventh of a group of ar- 
es by Mr. Moses. Earlier articles ap- 
ired in each first of the month issue 
SM, beginning with October 1, 1949.— 
e Editors. 
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of their advertising—doing inefficient 
work because, almost without excep- 
tion, they had forgotten (or had 
never fully understood) what they 
had been told to do. . . while on the 
other hand I have worked with many 
salesmen who were merchandising 
their advertising efficiently and suc- 
cessfully, because they had _ been 
shown how to do it after they had 
been told. In some cases I did the 
showing, but I never did believe this 
was sound practice. 

My point is that I never should 
have been the one to show any adver- 


tiser’s salesman how to use the sales- 
building power and the dealer-support 
power of his campaign. Someone from 
the company, or from the agency, 
could (and should) have done it 
better. That statement is not modesty, 
or assumed modesty, on my part; it is 
a simple—and obvious—fact. 

When I tried to help a salesman 
merchandise his advertising, I had to 
“fly by the seat of my pants’—with 
no beam by which to steer my course 
except what I could figure out from 
the advertisements themselves and 
from what the salesman told me. 
Coaching by an official of the com- 
pany, or of the advertising agency, 
would have been based on complete 
understanding of the story behind the 
story—the reasoning which led to 
selection of this copy theme, or that 
“dealer hook,” or other elements in 
the advertising unknown (and often 
confusing) to me. But my work, and 
the help which it was sometimes my 
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i very industrious man is the 
banker... 


He thinks far more of his clients 
than he does of his calories. 


For even when he’s out to lunch 
he’s discussing some phase of 
business. 


And when the bank’s doors close 
at 3, don’t think for a minute he’s 
off for family and fireside. Not 
Mr. Banker. He’s probably clos- 
eted in his office busily advising 
a small businessman who may 
someday be a captain of industry. 


What a banker does after hours 
may be your business too. Almost 
any hour of any day .. . at the 
bank, at somebody's office or 
home, even at the bridge table or 
golf course . . . the banker is al- 
ways promoting in one way or 
another the best interests of his 
community and its residents. 


Yes, the banker is an important 
man to any community. And you 
will serve your own interests well 
by keeping him informed via the 
advertising pages of BANKING 
magazine, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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good fortune to render, only strength- 
ened my conviction that someone 
from the company, or the agency, 
should show the salesmen, not just 
tell them, how to merchandise each 
advertising campaign. 

It may be objected that this would 
take too much of the time of officials 
competent to do that job well. I say 
no. I say there is always time to “cut 
a pattern,” or to coach good coaches. 

Don Lourie, president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., in a_ typically 
gracious letter to SM’s editor, re- 
ported that the “pattern-cutting job” 
discussed in the first of these “‘Adven- 
tures in Merchandising’ was used 
successfully for several years, helping 
their salesmen to do a better job in 
the merchandising of Aunt Jemima 
advertising. I contend that any manu- 
facturer who is spending large sums 
to advertise his brands can always 
find one salesman, or one supervisor, 
who can “cut a pattern,” showing 
what happens when a campaign is 
merchandised as it should be; and can 
then report that operation in com- 
plete detail to all salesmen, with a 
“Go thou and do likewise” message. 
What one salesman has done will al- 
ways go farther toward convincing 
other salesmen what they could do 
than any Ivory Tower preachment 
by Brass Hats. 

If the suggestion for bigger and 
better use of my pet “pattern-cutting”’ 
technique is not acceptable, let me 
submit an alternate: Coach a few 
good coaches, and send them out into 
the field to show salesmen how to do 
this important merchandising job. 

This idea of coaching the coach is 
not my idea. One merchandising di- 
rector who uses this method with 
conspicuous success is J. Sidney John- 
son of National Biscuit Co. Perhaps 
the best way to demonstrate its merits 
would be to report a typical case his- 
tory, showing the plan in action. 


The Nabisco Story 


About 10 years ago a National 
Biscuit supervisor, visiting one of the 
California sales branches, found that 
a certain salesman was making such a 
bad record that the manager had 
about decided to fire him. (In the 
Nabisco organization these super- 
visors are called “Special Salesmen,”’ 
but let’s not get technical.) “I hate 
to let him go,” the manager said, 
‘because I think the kid has the mak- 
ings of a good salesman—but I can- 
not get him to sell our advertising; if 
he doesn’t sell our advertising he can’t 
do a good job of selling our products.” 

The supervisor invited this sales- 
man to dinner, and after dinner they 
discussed everything connected with 


the job of a Nabisco salesman, with 
special emphasis on the importance of 
selling the company’s current adver- 
tising on every call. The salesman 
admitted that he “generally left his 
advertising in the car,” and told the 
supervisor why he was not using it. 

“IT get all of this advertising,” he 
said, “‘and I get the instructions Mir. 
Johnson sends out, telling us how to 
merchandise it. But you and Mr, 
Johnson don’t know the retailers on 
my route. They just don’t understand 
the language you speak. Half of them 
have a hard time reading English; 
some of them can’t read English at 
all—and don’t do too well when they 
try to speak it. That doesn’t handicap 
them too badly when they talk to 
their customers, most of whom also 
prefer their native tongue, but it cer- 
tainly does handicap me when I try 
to talk about our advertising. I’d like 
to see you merchandise our advertis- 
ing at some of my stops.” 


The Universal Language 


“Fair enough,” the supervisors re- 
plied. “I will make your stops with 
you tomorrow. If I can’t merchandise 
our advertising, we will not expect 
you to do it—but I don’t anticipate 
any trouble. You have already given 
me the answer—you said the trouble 
is that these foreign born, foreign 
language grocers do not speak or un- 
derstand our language. So the answer 
is obvious: We must speak their lan- 
guage ... no, I don’t mean the 
language of “the old country;” I 
mean the universal language under- 
stood by all merchants—the language 
of sales and profits. Let’s start tomor- 
row, and I’ll show you what I mean.” 

When they started out next morn- 
ing the supervisor said, “Pick me a 
toughie to start with. All I ask is 
that you pick a man who has been 
reasonably successful in his food store 
operation.” The salesman said, “I’ve 
already picked him out. What he 
does to the English language 
shouldn’t happen to a dog, but he 
and his wife started a Pop and Mom 
store in one small room under their 
flat 20 years ago, and he is doing a 
business of about $1,200 a week now. 
If you can merchandise our adv:r- 
tising to him, you will certainly m:ke 
a true believer out of me. I am from 
Missouri, Mister. I picked him ‘or 
you because soon after I got this ro:ite 
I figured him as a smart one, aad 
have really tried to sell him our id- 
vertising. I never got to first bese, 
and I quit trying because I don’t have 
to sell him the advertising. I sell im 
our full line without that.” 

The supervisor told this salesn.an 
how much a food store doing 4 
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1.000 business should be buying 
n National Biscuit Co., and the 
sman grunted. Maybe something 
1¢.v should be added. He wasn’t sell- 
ine this grocer half that much. 

hey stopped the car at the correct 
di:-ance from the store, the super- 
visor tucked the advertising portfolio 
un‘er his arm, and they walked in. 
“That's the owner over there talking 
to the lady at the meat counter,” the 
salesman said. “All right,” replied the 
supervisor, “introduce me when he is 
free, and then let me do the talking.” 

Introductions having been taken 
care of, the supervisor said, “Our 
salesman has been telling me how you 
have built up this fine business from 
a small neighborhood store started 
not many years ago. I am very much 
surprised by your success.” 

“And why should you be sur- 
prised ?”” The grocer’s tone, a bit on 
the belligerent side, made it clear 
that he was surprised by the super- 
visor’s remark—and not pleasantly 
surprised either. “Because,” explained 
the supervisor, “no man could do 
what you have done unless he was 
smart; and I see good usable display 
space here, eating its head off and 
not paying its fair share of your ex- 
penses—not even paying rent on the 
space it is wasting. Letting this space 
do that to you isn’t smart. So I was 
surprised.” 
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Profit from $1 


The grocer looked puzzled, but the 
supervisor kept talking. “Let me show 
you what I mean,” he said. “Right 
here where I am standing there is an 
empty space about 18 inches square 
on the end of this table—just where 
a shopper starts pushing the cart 
down this right-hand aisle. If you 
could put a dollar bill here Monday 
morning, take $1.25 off the table 
Wednesday night. Put another dollar 
here Thursday morning and take an- 
other $1.25 off Saturday night, mak- 
ine $26.00 profit a year on that one 
do'lar investment, you would keep a 
di ar here all the time, wouldn’t 


here was only one answer to that 
and the supervisor didn’t even 

down. “As a matter of fact, 
yo. can do better than that,” he told 
grocer. “Bring in a dozen pack- 
i of Premium Crackers,” he said 
the salesman—or maybe it was 
w Flakes, as this was in Cali- 
ia, where Premiums did not have 
‘h «distribution in those days. 
lese stack very comfortably in this 
spot,” he explained, suiting the 
on to the word, “and they cost 
only 90 cents.” (Yes, I know the 
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price is higher now, but this was 10 
years ago.) 

“The dozen packages cost you 
90c,” the supervisor continued, “and 
by Wednesday night the space will be 
empty—unless you keep the display 
up, as I hope you will. Another dozen 
—at least another dozen—will be 
gone before you lock the door Satur- 
day night. And do you know why? 
Let me show you why.” 

Opening his advertising portfolio, 
the supervisor said, “This is why: this 
is the only reason you can make $30 a 
year profit, or more, with a 90-cent 
investment in inventory. It is because 
we have already sold your crackers 
for you before the shopper walks into 
your store. Beautiful, appetizing ads 
like these are being sent into your 
customers’ homes week after week, 
month after month, year after year. 
Now, and for the next six months, 
these ads will be shown in magazines 
that are read by three out of every 


five families who trade with you. 

“These pages are your salesmen, 
selling your merchandise for you. 
You don’t have to sell it. All you 
have to do is to have it here where it 
will remind your shoppers of those 
mouth-watering ads they have seen. I 
want our salesman to show you these 
ads every time we put out a new 
campaign, so you can see how we are 
spending our money to keep your 
merchandise moving out fast and 
piling up profits for you.” 

The finish of the story is corny, I 
know. I could say that the grocer and 
the salesman were both sold; that 
Nabisco sales to that grocer doubled 
during the next year, and that the 
salesman, having been shown how to 
merchandise his advertising, became 
one of the most successful men in that 
territory. I could say that, and then 
say “The End.” All right, since that 
is exactly what did happen, I will say 
it. THE END. 


hands of the people.” 


Toombs. 


What Liberty means to 
Eleanor Roosevelt 


“Real liberty,” says Eleanor Roosevelt, “can exist only as 
long as the control of the Government remains in the 


Read Mrs. Roosevelt’s engrossing and thought-provoking 
article in the April issue of LIBERTY. It’s something no 
freedom-loving American should miss. 


There are many other interesting articles, exciting fic- 
tion stories, and special features in this great new issue, 
too ...including one on the fabulous possibilities of elec- 
tronics in the future...the use of psychoanalysis in pre- 
venting divorce...why industry is developing new-type 
bosses... why labor is the world’s first defense against 
Communism... LIBERTY’S outstanding Home Section de- 
voted to the problems of your family; and the exciting, 
humorous condensation of “Raising A Riot,” by Alfred 


So don’t miss out. Get your LIBERTY today. 


Libert 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 
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IES THE READ 


_,. that wears the crown in Cincinnati! 


It’s the Times-Star, of course! Start at the top of the Media 
Records’ Summaries for 48 and °49 and read down. 


You'll find that the Times-Star leads all other Cincinnati dailies 
in Retail Display, General Display, Automotive Display, 
Financial Display, and Total Display. 


And the Times-Star is read by more Cincinnatians than any 
other daily newspaper. 


Long live the King! 
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Retail-Minded Policy: Clue to 
Kelvinator's Continuing High Sales 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


It's all packaged in the company's five-phase Vocation-in- 
Sales program. For the individual retail salesman it means 
more money—for the dealer, greater business volume in his 
area. V|S-trained men have proved 33% more productive. 


Just since the war Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit, has made an invest- 
ment of $750,000 in the creation of a 
more effective retail sales force in the 
appliance industry. Out of this invest- 
ment there has developed a program 
known as “Vocation-in-Sales.” Re- 
ferred to as VIS, it covers in detail 
everything that a retailer must know 
and do to develop an adequate sales 
force for his business. 

Has such a large investment been 
worthwhile? Kelvinator has _ been 
able to survey sales records in key 
areas across the country, within the 
past year, under both easy and difh- 
cult selling conditions. Studies, allow- 


ing for each dealer’s potential market, 
reveal that dealers with VIS-trained 
salesmen are 33% more productive 
than dealers without VIS men. 

In blocking out the program Kel- 
vinator executives took into consid- 
eration the popular attitude toward 
salesmen, the salesman’s attitude to- 
ward himself, and the lack of ac- 
cepted professional standards of sales- 
manship. Also there was the special 
situation created by the war, which 
had left a dearth of experienced sales- 
men and sales managers. 

Of major concern was another fac- 
tor peculiar to the appliance industry 
—although it was obviously a good 


KELVINATOR EXPECTS TO TRAIN about 12,000 men during 1950, in- 
cluding new trainees, and experienced men who have learned their basic 
principles in previous years. Current operations now are conducted at a 
cost of more than $200,000 annually for films, books, charts, records, etc. 


THE FIVE STARS (right) represent the five standards of salesmanship to 
which the appliance salesman is pledged to adhere. National advertising 
mentions “five-star” identification to raise salesmen's status in public eye. 


business, few retail salesmen made 
money at it, and the turnover of 
salesmen stood at the unusually high 
rate of about 60% annually. 

Analysis and acceptance of these 
facts led to the development of the 
five principal phases of the VIS pro- 
gram. First phase had to treat with 
the attraction of salesmen for those 
dealers who needed a larger or more 
effective sales force. 

Toward this end the company has 
produced the text “Building a Sales 
Force for Profit.”’ It functions as a 
selling piece in that it graphically 
presents to the dealer the advantages, 
dollar-wise, of the VIS program. 
Second, it serves as an elementary 
guide to dealers because it discusses 
various acceptable methods of recruit- 
ing job applicants and describes ma- 
terials available for use in training 
salesmen. 

For instance, it lists for the dealer 
the following sales personnel sources: 

1. Experienced salesmen (in other 
lines ) 

2. Other men the dealer or his as- 
sociates may know 

3. Men dealer’s present employes 
may know 

4. Walk-in prospects for jobs 

5. People registered with employ- 
ment services 

6. Advertising for prospective sales- 
men. 
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Sales are not caged when you 
Post-Gazette—It sells the entire 


use the Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Market! 


Three million people live within a 50- 
mile radius of Pittsburgh—two million 
of them surround Pittsburgh’s ABC 
city zone—only one million live inside 
Your sales manager gears his sales 
plans to this pattern. You can gear 
your advertising plans to the same pat- 
tern by using the Post-Gazette. It alone 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


gives effective coverage both inside and 
outside Pittsburgh's ABC city It per- 


mits you to route your advertising as 
your sales manager routes his salesmen. 


POST-GAZETTE 


MOLONEY, REGAN SCHMITT 
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The wise phi- 
losopher who penned 
these famous words 
wasn’t writing about can- 
cer. For cancer strikes 
most viciously at those 
who close their eyes, ears, 
mouths—and minds. 


We must see the 
facts in order to combat 
cancer. We must listen to 
the facts in order to learn 
cancer’s danger signals. 
And we must speak the 
facts in order to help edu- 
cate and protect our 
neighbors from this 
mortal enemy of man. 


Wi th all our 
senses — and our hearts — 
we must heed humanity’s 
needs, and contribute to 
the American Cancer 
Society’s program of Re- 
search, Education and 
Service ... your crusade 
against cancer. 


GIVE TO 


CONQUER CANCER ? 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 
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. The brochure emphasizes the use 
by the dealer of the handout booklet 
‘To a Man in Search of His Future.” 
It recommends that the dealer pro- 
vide the secretaries or counselors of 
employment services with copies of 
this particular work. For group re- 
sponse “Building a Sales Force for 
Profit” suggests the use of classified 
advertisements. It goes so far as to 
include samples of classified ads. For 
example, one ad for “green” material 
reads: 

“More company presidents started 
in retail selling than in any other 
work, reports metropolitan executives 
club in poll of members. Get the 
facts on opportunities for you in 
selling from new booklet, TO A MAN 
IN SEARCH OF HIS FUTURE. Free 
copies available at (retailer’s name, 
address and phone).” 

Another advertisement for 
with selling experience reads: 

“Are you a salesman in search of 
a better future? Investigate the op- 
portunities offered in household appli- 
ance sales. Get your copy of free 
booklet, TO A MAN IN SEARCH OF HIS 
FUTURE, at (retailer’s name, address, 
and phone).” 


men 


Procedure for Selection 


This initial presentation then 
briefly outlines the Kelvinator pro- 
cedure for selecting men from appli- 
cants and the ensuing course (with 
description of teaching tools) for 
training selectees to a high degree of 
sales efficiency. The final pages are 
in the form of order blanks for ob- 
taining the various booklets and train- 
ing films available. It also assures the 
dealer that the complete program will 
be presented by factory-trained per- 
sonnel of his distributor or Kelvinator 
zone representative. 

The second phase of the VIS pro- 
gram is crystallized in ““To a Man 
in Search of His Future’”—the pam- 
phlet designed for the job candidate 
himself. It incorporates a frank dis- 
cussion of the importance of sales- 
manship in the American economy, 
the opportunities for salesmen in the 
appliance industry, and a self-evalu- 
ation test to assist the prospect in 
determining whether or not selling is 
his forte. 

It defines a salesman as “a man 
who is so skilled in the understanding 
and technique of handling people that 
he is able to get them to buy what he 
has to offer—at a profit to himself 
and his company—to the enduring 
satisfaction of the buyer.’’ The book- 
let points out that contrary to popu- 
lar belief, not “just anybody” can be 
a salesman in the true sense of the 
word. It stresses the fact that sales- 


manship is a science—that fundamen- 
tally, it is composed of these ingredi- 
ents: 

1. Knowledge of people and how 
they react. 

2. Knowledge of language; of how 
to make the prospect understand tie 
subject being presented. 

3. Knowledge of the uses of senii- 
ment and humor. 

4. Knowledge of the product bei: 
sold. 

5. Knowledge of the market into 
which the product fits. 

6. Knowledge of the sales story 
and how to present it. 

7. Knowledge of the buyer’s needs 
and how the product meets them. 

This knowledge, the booklet states, 
can be acquired by the man who is 
alert and aggressive. It takes study— 


gs 


"There are a surprising num- 
ber of manufacturers with the 
curiously humble attitude that 
their products, alihough they 
sell millions of dollars’ worth of 
them to the public every year, 
have no intrinsic interest to 
women at all and must be 
gingevated up with all sorts of 
‘lures.’ This is just as mistaken 
as the opposing team that 
feels its manufacturing proc- 
esses and secrets are so fasci- 
nating that they need no femi- 
nine slant whatever.” 


“Just Like a Woman—How 
to Tell the Girls" by Bj Kidd 


just as it takes study to learn to be 
a chemist, lawyer, motor mechanic, 
or accountant. 

The self-evaluation test, contained 
in the pamphlet, is set up in so simp'e 
a form that a prospect may obtan 
his rating in a matter of minutes. 
Twenty-five questions are listed on a 
single page. Opposite each of tie 
questions and set off by a dotted per- 
pendicular line are two small box:s, 
side by side. One box contains te 
letter “Y” signifying “Yes” and tie 
companion box contains the letter 
“N” signifying “No.” In making b's 
test the prospect circles the “Y” or 
“N” opposite each question. When 
he finishes he folds the page back +t 
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* Think first of Tacoma as 
a market which must be 
covered for full sales im- 
pact in the important 
Puget Sound country. 

* Think second of Tacoma 
as a market which can not 
be covered by outside 
newspapers. 

See How Daily News- 
papers Rank in Tacoma- 

- Pierce County Coverage. 
TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 97% 
Seattle Morning Paper 12% 

; Seattle Evening Paper 7% 
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the dotted line and checks his an- 
swers with the key on the reverse side. 

The job candidate adds up the 
number of his answers that agree 
with those in the key to obtain his 
total score. If his score is 16 or 
above, his chances of success in the 
selling field are favorable. A score 
below indicates that he would prob- 
ably have better chances of success in 
some other field. 

The third phase or unit in the VIS 
program is the method devised by 
Kelvinator to help dealers select those 
prospects who give most promise (in 
the self-evaluation tests) of succeed- 
ing as salesmen. The method or for- 
mula for scientific selection is pre- 
sented in the manual “Selecting a 
Salesman: The Key to a Good Sales 
Force.”’ Experience has shown both 
the company and the dealers that men 
chosen by the methods provided in 
this book have been more satisfactory 
salesmen than those picked by hit-or- 
miss methods. 

Chapter I of the manual stresses 
the importance of: (1) obtaining pre- 
liminary rating from application 
blank; (2) testing for mental ability; 
(3) conducting a personal interview 
and evaluating the information ob- 
tained. 

The second chapter gives explicit 
information on the proper use of the 
application blank, a sample of the 
Kelvinator application blank and, in 
chart form, a simple application blank 
rating guide. Emphasized is the fact 
that this Application Blank Rating 
Guide has only a preliminary func- 
tion in the selection process. It is 
pointed out that its greatest value lies 
in its ability to eliminate men who 
obviously do not have the basic quali- 
fications they should have to become 
good salesmen. 


Personal Sales Test 


The following section presents the 
Personal Sales Test which consists of 
two parts. The dealer is informed: 
“Part I measures the mental ability 
of the applicant, and it is important 
to know that scores can be either too 
high or too low. Part II measures 
the applicant’s sales interests in such 
things as making money and _ influ- 
encing people. In general, the higher 
the score, the greater the probability 
of the man’s success in appliance sell- 
ing.” 

Under Part I comes the general 
classification test and Part II includes 
the test dealing with personal prefer- 
ences. A’ convenient scoring key is 
provided for each test. 

Chapter IV serves as a guide for 
conducting the interview and evalu- 
ating the information obtained. There 


* Think first of Tacoma as 
a market which must be 
covered for full sales im- 
pact in the important 
Puget Sound country. 


* Think second of Tacoma 
as a market which can not 
be covered by outside- 
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a publication 
quadruples 
circulation 


in only 8 years 


| 1949 
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Aa io on “Cw we 
Chart showing % gain, Wall 
Street Journal circulation 


it's time 
to take a look! 


(If you advertise to 
businessmen, ask 
the nearest Wall 
Street Journal ad- 
vertising represent- 
ative for more facts 
showing why The 
Only National Busi- 
ness Daily should 
head your list.) 


THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


Theodore E. Callis 
44 Broad Street 
New York (4) 


Edward Pratt 
4 N. Eighth Street 
St. Louis (1) 
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Don Leopold John Gray 
117 S. 17th Street 911 Young Street 
Philadelphia (3) Dallas (2) 

— 7 
Willard Hall | William Wallen 
Buhi Building | Commerce Building 
Detroit (26) Houston (1) 
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Board of Trade Building 415 Bush Street 
Chicago (4) San Francisco (8) 


Albert Anastasia Albert Couderc 
e | Y 


Robert Knap 
Republic Building 
Cleveland (15) 


| Stephen Crosby 
108 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles (1/4) 
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is an illustration of the Interview 
Rating Form, with score box. 


Specific Helps 


The manual assures the dealer that 
if he carefully adheres to the com- 
plete selection procedure he will have 
the specific helps to guide him in giv- 
ing the applicant a final rating. These 
are: 

1. His score on the “Mental Abil- 
ity” test. 

2. His score on the “Sales Drive” 


3. His rating on 

(a) work experience 

(b) education and training 

(c) early home background 

(d) present social status 

(e) manner and appearance 

(f) personality qualifications 

As the result of the dealer’s selec- 
tion procedure, he is ready to start 
the qualified candidate upon his train- 
ing—after it has been made clear to 
the candidate what he is expected to 
do and what he may expect in the 
way of remuneration for his efforts. 

The final chapter of the manual 
discusses the importance of develop- 
ing a sound compensation plan. It 
boldly declares that regardless of how 
much care is given to the selection of 
men or how well they are trained, all 
such time and effort would be largely 
wasted if the men are not compen- 
sated to give them earnings com- 
mensurate with their abilities. 

The three fundamental types of 
compensation are listed as: 

1. Straight salary 

2. Straight commission. 

3. Combination of commission and 
fixed earnings; whether guarantee, 
draw, salary and commissions, etc. 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of each type are gone into thorough- 
ly. While Kelvinator desires to help 
each dealer in his selection of the 
compensation plan best suited to his 
particular setup, the company believes 
the following factors should be con- 
sidered in any plan: 

It must be fair to each sales- 
man, fair between each salesman and 
to the company paying the salesmen. 

The plan should be simple so 
that the salesman can understand it 
and check his pay. 

It must be such that the sales- 
man may make an income at least 
equal to the income he could obtain 
through the same effort and ability 
applied to other fields of endeavor. 

Although it must provide the 
salesman with adequate earnings, it 
must not be so high that the business 
becomes unprofitable. Selling costs 
must bear a close relation to volume. 

There is a growing favor for 


compensation plans which include 
features that reward extra produc- 
tivity. 

Such benefits as yearly vacations 
with pay, insurance participation, 
hospitalization protection, if  ex- 
tended to the selling group, should be 
calculated on the basis of length cf 
service—thus contributing to a re- 
duction in sales personnel turnover. 

If the items sold are such that 
there are heavy seasonal fluctuations 
in salesmen’s earnings, it may prove 
desirable to adopt some measure, such 
as a percentage withheld on earn- 
ings, to provide a “fair living stand- 
ard” income during the lean months. 

As a wind-up, this last chapter of 
“Selecting Salesmen: Key to a Good 
Sales Force” provides the dealer with 
a formula for determining the amount 
of compensation for the sales person- 
nel. However, the final paragraph of 
this work reads: “Perhaps the most 
important thing that we can say 
about compensation for retail sales- 
men is that NO PLAN is any better 
than the man who is going to direct 
it, and that ANY PLAN will work if it 
is fair to all parties and is properly 
administered.” 


Proper Training 


Phase four of the VIS program 
deals strictly with the proper training 
of successful job applicants. Training 
consists of a complete sales education 
course in two parts, one covering 
basic principles of salesmanship, and 
the other covering their specific appli- 
cation to Kelvinator products. Text 
for the first half of the course is 
“Your Way to Success in Selling,” 
a book which currently is being sup- 
plemented by the use of four Koda- 
chrome sound-slide films. 

In this part of the course the stu- 
dent-salesman learns such things as 
basic buying motives, how to recog- 
nize and stimulate them and the deti- 
nite sequence of events that takes 
place in the selling process, from at- 
tracting a prospect’s interest to ob- 
taining the final decision to buy. 

For the second part of the sales 
education phase of the program Ke'l- 
vinator annually prepares referen 
books on current Kelvinator applian: 
in order to thoroughly indoctrina: 
the dealer’s men with knowledge « 
the products. 

Fifth and last phase of the lon:- 
range program considers the most im- 
portant factor in the success or failu’e 
of the sales force—proper sales dire:- 
tion and supervision. A new manuzé', 
“Managing a Retail Appliance Ope'- 
ation — A Sales Manager’s Guid: 
has been distributed only within t) 
Kelvinator organization to date. Ke’- 
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nator’s district 
‘uired to pass a thorough college-type 
xamination on the subject before 
hey are permitted to take up their 
eld duties of transmitting to the 


Managers are re- 


ealers and their sales staffs Kel- 
nator’s approach to more and big- 
er sales. 
Here is how the VIS program cur- 
ntly operates: Last October Kel- 
‘nator mailed out survey-forms to 
| its zone and distributor organiza- 
ns, which were completed on every 
dealership franchised by the com- 


"It is better to hope that the 
customer will soon be securing 
benefits from your products 
than it is to hope that you will 
enjoy at least a portion of his 
business. . . . To ask for a por- 
tion of his business weakens the 
salesman's position . Why 
shouldn't he expect to get all 
the prospect's business? To ask 
for less puts the salesman in the 
position of begging, which 
does not develop customer- 
respect," 


“Successful Salesmanship" 
by Paul W, Ivey 


pany. Purpose of the survey was to 
learn just how many salesmen each 
dealer had on the job, and to deter- 
mine how many he should have for 
the size of his business. 

Gased on this information, a sched- 
ule of classes or “clinics” was ar- 
ranged, so that each zone or distribu- 
tor might plan for enough “clinics” 

onvenient points within each ter- 
ry to train the sales force of every 
ler serviced by the zone. Sites for 
clinics are chosen so that no sales- 

n need drive more than an hour or 

» from his home town to attend. 

‘ss meetings were launched this 

t January. Through 1950 Kel- 

ator will hold approximately 500 

nics, completing the major portion 

training activities before the heavy 
ing selling season is under way. 

One of the principal tools in this 

ir’s sales education operation is a 

w sound-slide film, “Stars Wear 

amonds.” It has been designed to 

mulate salesman-interest in VIS. 
Salesmen who have completed the 
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basic selling clinic, or who have two 
years’ experience selling appliances, 
and who then complete the clinic on 
Kelvinator products, are awarded 
specially designed lapel pins which 
identify them as “Five-Star” Sales- 
men. This device is a conscious at- 
tempt on the part of Kelvinator to 
develop a personal sense of profes- 
sional pride and dignity within the 
salesman. The “five-stars” represent 
the five standards of salesmanship to 
which he is pledged to adhere. These 
standards are: 


Five-Star Standards 


1. Prompt attention and consider- 
ation to customers. 

2. Recommendations only of those 
products which best fulfill the cus- 
tomer’s needs. 

3. Thorough knowledge of prod- 
uct and honest presentation of this 
knowledge. 

4. Conduct that reflects credit on 
the reputation and integrity of the 
dealership. 

5. Service to the customer a pri- 
mary aim in making the sale. 

The company’s national advertis- 
ing includes mention of the “five-star” 
identification as a means of raising 
the position of the salesman in the 
public’s eye, and making the custom- 
er more receptive to the sales present- 
ation of a man she knows is pledged 
to service in her interest. 

Incorporated into plans for identi- 
fication and recognition of the in- 
dividual salesman is membership in 
the Pioneer Club. Based on his sales 
performance for a year, plus com- 
pletion of the annual product-train- 
ing clinic, the salesman receives a 
Pioneer Club lapel pin with a dia- 
mond for each year in which he meets 
the club’s sales standard. 

Current operations are estimated 
to reach more than $200,000 annual- 
ly for films, books, charts, records 
and other training tools, the costs of 
which will be absorbed by Kelvinator 
and its distributors and zones. In 
1950 the company expects to train 
12,000 men, including new trainees. 

The over-all objective, of course, 
is to help more appliance salesmen 
make more money and help the re- 
tailer to greater business volume in 
his trading area—all of which means 
continued high sales for Kelvinator. 

However, in addition, the com- 
pany’s executives hope that the VIS 
program will help raise the profes- 
sional standards of salesmanship in 
general. They hope that it will help 
increase the status of the salesman as 
a member of society and stimulate the 
interest of young men in selling as a 
rewarding and satisfying career. 


FIRST 


IN THE 


QUAD CITIES 


In Davenport, Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline is the richest con- 
centration of diversified industry be- 
tween Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and Omaha. The Quad Cities 
are the trading center for a prosper- 
ous two-state agricultural area. Re- 
tail sales, total buying and per capita 
income rate higher than the national 
average, according to Sales Manage- 


WOC-AM | WOC-FM 
5,000 W. 47 Kw. 
1420 Ke. 103.7 Mc. 


WOC delivers this rich market to NBC 
Network, national spot and local ad- 
vertisers ... with 70 to 100% BMB pene- 
tration in the two-county Quad City 
area... 10 to 100% in adjacent counties. 


WOC.-TV 


CHANNEL 5 
22.9 Kw. Video 


12.5 Kw. Audio 
On the Quad Cities’ first TV sta- 
tion NBC Network (non-intercon- 
nected), local and film programs 
reach over 8,000 Quad Cities’ sets 
. . . hundreds more in a 75 air- 
mile radius. 


Basic NBC Affiliate 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President 


Ernest Sanders, General Manager 


Davenport, lowa 
Free & Peters, Inc. 
Exclusive National Representatives 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


Bayonne 


EATS WELL 


Bayonne families eat well—on the average, 
36% more is spent for FOOD in Bayonne than 
the national average. Get on the bandwagon— 
wet your share of the *292 food $ $ $8 every 
person spends in this premium market ... . 
and remember ... . Only THE BAYONNE 
TIMES with its concentrated circulation can 
sell Bayonne 

*Source—Sales Management 


Bayonne CANNOT BE 
SOLD FROM THE OUTSIDE 


Send for the TIMES Market Data Book 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


295 Madison Ave., N. Y. « 228 .N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


CONVENTION CONCOCTION 


Business and pleasure 
can be mixed. And 
our convention 
manager will be f 
happy to give 


you the recipe. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated brochure No. | 


QUALITY METAL SiGnS 
AND ._ PLASTIC 
If you have a sign problem, write us. 
United makes a wide range of printed, 


enameled, lighted and unlighted signs. 
Write for information. 


ADVERTISING SIGNS DIVISION 


United Sound & Signal Co., Inc. 


COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


POINT OF SALE 
ADVERTISING 
Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 


Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 
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Shop Talk 


Comin’ Round the Mountain 


The clatter of the monotypes, the murmur of proofreaders, the dollies 
of incoming advertising plates add up to evidence that production is in 
full swing on the 1950 Survey of Buying Power. It's due off the presses 
May 10. 


With two exceptions, the tabular data for counties and cities will 
be treated the same as last year. There will be the usual population 
estimates; estimates of retail sales (with figures on four industry 
groups: food, general merchandise, drug, and furniture-household- 
radio) ; coding of wholesale areas; effective buying income by net 
dollars, percent of U. S. A., per capita and per family; gross dollars 
from farming (only coded last year) ; and sales-advertising controls 
in % of U. S. A. and quality of market index. Only factor included 
last year which is to be omitted in the new edition: per cent of labor 
force on farms. 


Subscribers who have need for extra copies are reminded that the 
edition is limited. If extra copies are to be needed, we suggest a note 
to the Circulation Department now. 


Put POPAI on Your Date Pad 


The special features in this issue on point-of-sale merchandising (begin- 
ning on page 65) are timed to tie up with a two-day exhibit and 
symposium in New York, April I! and 12, by Point of Purchase Advertising 
Institute. The place: The Waldorf Astoria. If you sell through dealers, the 
event will be worth your time. 


One of the features of the meeting is a dramatic prsentation called 
“The Life of Miss Rheingold,” which will tell, in playlet form, the 
story of a display that developed into an all-media national advertising 
campaign. The current “Miss Rheingold” and Philip Liebmann, 
president of Liebmann Breweries, will play themselves as members of 
the cast which will dramatize the “tie-in theory’ which is the theme 
of this year’s POPAI symposium. 


Are You Lonely? 


I talked, not long ago, with a practical psychologist who has been 
making analyses of individual executives, and the relations between 
executives within a company, to find out what makes management 
men effective in their jobs, and, conversely, what makes them in- 
effective. 


He has discovered that many executives who are not experiencing a 
full measure of job satisfaction is that they’re essentially lonely 
people. While it is our habit to think of most management men as 
highly self-sufficient, he commented, this may in many cases be a false 
assumption. A little further analysis reveals many good reasons. 


Most men in managerial posts often feel the need of advice and 
counsel and moral support, yet they maintain a false front of self- 
sufficiency because their pride and their fear of appearing weak in the 
face of a problem, keeps them from turning to their associates and men 
higher up in management, for help when they need it. 


This opinion is interestingly borne out by a statement made re- 
cently by the president of one of America’s biggest grocery products 
firms. “My biggest problem,” he said, ““with men in our management, 
is to get them to come to me when they’re in trouble.” In a talk made 
before the New England Sales Management Conference in January, 
Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice-president of ATF, speaking on “Let's 
Put Top Management to Work for Sales,” was getting at this same 
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sroblem when he told his audience that one of the great secrets of 
vinning and holding top-level support is to have the courage to ask 
‘or help when help is needed. 


This idea that executives need counsel, guidance, and moral support 
s they meet every-day management problems, is, I believe, worth 
nore than some casual consideration. Executives are subject to a 
rreat many different varieties of pressure. For one thing, any in- 
lividual who directs the work of others must function, often, as a 
shock-absorber. He must deal with grievances, must resolve clashes 
of personality, must reconcile divergent opinions on policy and 
nethod. He usually can’t afford any demonstration of temperament 
iimself because he is expected to deal effectively with so much tem- 
erament in others. A man known as a good manager is almost always 
the type of person other people feel they can lean on. He is often 
udge and jury, with responsibility for settling all issues with utter 
fairness both from the standpoint of human values involved, and 
‘rom the standpoint of fairness to the company he represents. Small 
wonder, then, that psychological analysis shows him to feel, fre- 
quently, that he’d like to have someone to lean on himself. 


These things seem to me to mate up, in a most interesting way, with 
one of the newer management trends . . . the trend toward “management 
committees” of one kind or another. While | have never heard the point 
made from a speaker's platform, nor have | seen it discussed in any 
printed medium, | feel sure that management committee operation has 
within itself an unrecognized value. /t gives a management man auto- 
matically the opportunity to talk out his own problems with fellow execu- 
tives. It provides the time and the place for doing so, and thus does not 
put any man in the position of coming to an associate or a superior officer, 
for help. The manager not only has the benefit of the fresh ideas that 
are thrown out in such discussion sessions, but he goes out with the 


Everybody’s 


favorite 
feeling that he is not a lone wolf but a member of a management team, " 
that he has the understanding of men in other departments, and is not 
without moral support. 


selling pattern* 


Entirely aside from the value of the teamwork principle as a man- 
agement device to pool the best brain talent to achieve wise policy and 
operating-methods decisions, the values it may develop in creating 
greater job satisfaction for the executive might have broader 
significance. 


In May, 1949, Marvin Bower of McKinsey & Co. contributed an 
excellent article to these pages called ‘“The Shortage of Key Men: 
What Can We Do about It?” In it he examined the reasons why so 
many management men have been moving out of long-established 
onnections to go into business for themselves. Money reasons, and 
the present tax structure, he found, are only part of the story. The 
‘ther parts have to do with this thing called “job satisfaction.” 


_ Job satisfaction, the personnel experts tell us, is made up of many 
hings, some of which seem so little, or so obscure, as to escape the Manufacturers find plenty of material 
ttention of management. They have to do with the character of a . 
vorker’s surroundings, his creature-comforts on the job, the people 
1e deals with, a feeling of security, a sense of dignity, the kind of 


for satisfaction when they advertise in 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL... for its 2,500,000* 


leadership he gets. The factors that make up job satisfaction for an readers (50,000 of whom are retailers) 
‘xecutive differ ,of course, from the factors that make job satisfaction are the most responsive magazine audi- 
tor the factory or office worker. What’s significant is that business ence in America at the point-of-sale! 


generally seems to have given relatively little thought to the impor- 


: Seles - : And that’s why drapery and curtain ad- 
tance of job satisf ‘tion to those in the executive echelons. 


vertisers, too, use more pages in HOUSE 


With the aid of the science of psychology, business may be able to BEAUTIFUL than in = other cate 


deal more effectively with some of these problems of job satisfaction *41.5 readers per copy. 
for executives. We may find that the old rule "Give a man the responsi- ; 
bility . . . then give him the authority . . . and let him work out his own 
destiny” isn't wholly equal to the demands of 1950 corporate operation. 


based on publisher’s surveys. 


| House Beautiful 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor sells both sides of the counter 
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Retail Sales Forecast for April 1950 


The volume of retail sales in the 
United States in April 1950 will 
again total $10.8 billion, the level 
reached in March. While represent- 
ing a 3% decline from last April, the 
decline is wholly due to an adjust- 
ment for the number of selling days 
and to the fact that a lower propor- 
tion of Easter sales will fall in April 
of this year as compared with April 
of last year. Easter Sunday falls on 
April 9th this year as compared with 
April 17th last year. On the whole, 
retail sales in the first quarter of 1950 
are running somewhat ahead of the 
corresponding performance of last 
year. 

The greatest gains over last year 
are being reported by retailers in the 
automotive, home furnishings and 
building materials and hardware 
groups, which is to say, the durable 
goods. Non-durables such as foods 
and apparel are lagging behind last 
year’s levels. The factors which sus- 
tain the continued high sale of autos, 
television sets, home furnishings, etc., 
are the GI insurance payments, the 
high rate’of completions of new resi- 
dential dwelling units, and the grow- 
ing volume of consumer credit. 

Those states reporting above-aver- 
age sales performance this month (as 
compared with last year) include 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Car- 
olina, Texas, and Wyoming. Those 
states which are currently lagging 
consistently behind the national aver- 
age are Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age (for this April compared with 
April 1949) are: Albuquerque, 
N. M., 116.0; Billings, Mont., 114.3; 
Hempstead Township, N. Y., 114.0; 
Lynn, Mass., 113.1; Bakersfield, 
Calif., 112.5; Lubbock, Texas, 112.4; 
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Orlando, Fla., 111.6; Tampa, Fla., 
110.4; Albany, N. Y., 110.4; Salem, 
Ore., 110.3; Royal Oak - Ferndale, 
Mich., 110.0; Boise, Idaho, 110.0; 
Austin, Texas, 110.0; St. Peters- 
burg, 109.6; Columbia, S. C., 109.3; 
Butte, Mont., 109.1; Flint, Mich., 
108.5; Raleigh, N. C., 108.4; Hart- 
ford, Conn., 107.8; New Orleans, 
La., 107.6; El Paso, Texas, 107.5. 


Sales Management’s Research De- 
partment with the aid of Econometric 
Institute, Inc., maintains running charts 
on the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1950 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1950 
over 1949,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1950 over 1949,” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 


the Nation. All figures in this colamn 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates cr 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the ex- 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical move- 
ment. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


%& Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level of 
sales compared with the same month ia 
1949 which equals or exceeds the national 
change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1950) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million 
vs, vs, vs. - Apri 
1939 1949 1949 1950 


UNITED STATES 


309.8 


Alabama 


% Birmingham ... 
% Gadsden 


% Montgomery ... 


Arizona 


*% Phoenix ‘ 97.2 
89.3 92.1 7.338 
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NOT UNLESS you 
have distribution in Yugoslavia. 
And even with that, per-capita sales 
would undoubtedly be small because 


of low per-capita incomes. 


YET SOME national 
advertisers with good distribution 
in Long Beach, California (one of 
America’s major markets) attempt 
to do a selling job there 
with outside media alone. ag: 


IT CAN'T be done! 


WHY? Simply because the greatest 
Long Beach readership of any outside 


newspaper is only 14 percent! 


ONE NEWSPAPER, and only one, can possibly 
do a thorough selling job in Long Beach. 
That newspaper is the Long Beach Press-Telegram. It is 
“The Paper the People Prefer’’; home delivered 
to more than 2 out of every 3 Long Beach 


homes every day of the week. 


ay mr Press-Celegram 


. 4 


WHY vi 


THIS MARKET 
HOLD ITS GAINS? 


... when the postwar 
boom leveled off? 


In the shakedown year of 1949 which 
punctured many temporary boom mar- 
kets, CHAMPAIGN-URBANA continued 
to show retail sales gains and was listed 
as a “Preferred-City-of-the-Month” for all 
12 consecutive 1949 months by SM’s High 
Spot Cities. 


Factors contributing to the stability and 
growth of the CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 
market include its location in the central 
Illinois farm area, its steady EXTRA 
buying power as the home of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois with an enrollment of 
19,497 and the Chanute Air Base with 
14,000 officers and men. 


SELL this market through the 
circulation (ABC) of the— 


28,254 


News-Gazette 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILL 


Repre sentatives 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 


A QUANTITY 
AND 
QUALITY MARKET! 


Middletown’s 
000 top 
25% 


retail sales—$31,904,- 
the U. S. per capita by 


. rich Connecticut's by 15% 
General merchandise 
sales are 63% above 
the U. S. average... 


Proof beyond doubt that Greater Mid- 
dletown families buy both quantity 
and quality . and spend their dol- 
lars here. Greater Middletown’s fam- 
ily income—$5,041. 


The Middletown Press alone can sell 
this market. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


UR MATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


HIGH 


SPOT CITIES 


(S.M, Forecast for April, 


Arkansas 
% Fort Smith 


RETAIL SALES 


City 
Index Index 
1950 1950 

vs. vs. 
1939 1949 


City 


% Little Rock ... 


California 


% Bakersfield .... 


*% Berkeley 
*% Fresno 


% Long Beach ... 


Los Angeles . 
Oakland 

% Pasadena 

*% Riverside 


% Sacramento ... 
San Bernardino. 
San Diego .... 

% San Francisco . 


San Jose 


Santa Barbara . 


Stockton 


Colorado 


% Colorado Springs 394.3 


% Denver 
*% Pueblo 


353.9 
379.9 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport 
% Hartford 
Middletown 
New Haven 
% Stamford 
Waterbury 


Delaware 
% Wilmington 


- 264.0 99.9 


District of Columbia 


% Washington 


Florida 


% Jacksonville 
* Miami 

% Orlando 

% Pensacola 
* St. 


Georgia 


% Atlanta 

% Augusta 

% Columbus 
Macon 
Savannah 


Hawaii 


Honolulu 


-- 254.1 101.9 


- 395.0 


Petersburg . 


1950) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


$ 
(Million ) 
April 
1950 


TOPS 
in Per Capita Sales 


Pittsfield has the highest per 
capita sales of all Massachusetis 
Metropolitan counties except one 
. .. higher even than Boston’s! 


Which means that person for per- 
son the Pittsfield Metropolitan 
market is one of the top advertis- 
ing buys in the state. Or should we 
say the top advertising buy? Pitts- 
field’s only newspaper provides 
125% coverage of the city zone 
. . » 119% in the city zone and 
trading area combined. How many 
markets offer a better combination 
of per capita sales potential and 
newspaper coverage sure-fire 
sales and low cost per customer? 


THE 
BERKSHIRE 
EAGLE 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc. 


RICHER? 


Choose a market where people 
can buy! The North Shore mar- 
ket is wealthy (annual income 
$142,587,468) and Jarge (Pop. 
—over 300,000). The LYNN 
ITEM, Lynn's oldest newspaper, 
with largest circulation and 
greatest advertising volume, is 
your best route to this richer 


market! 


Only A.B.C. newspaper in Lynn, Mess. 
Represented by Small, 
CHICAGO e NE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


GET RESULTS 


» LYNN 


with the 


Brewer and Kent, in 
an, e BOs 
os ANGELE. 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for April, 
City City 
Index Index 
1950 1950 
Vs. vs. 
1939 1949 
idaho 
tk Boise cccccccs 353.6 106.7 
INinois 
Bloomington ... 311.6 96.6 
% Champaign- 
Urbana cccce 333.0 103.0 
% Chicago ...... 284.3 97.0 
Danville .....- 330.8 95.6 
x Decatur ...... 294.4 97.6 
% East St. Louis . 337.7 97.0 
Moline-Rock 
Island-E.Moline 327.7 96.9 
PE ocvcese 308.9 96.5 
Rockford ..... 325.5 91.4 
Springfield 292.9 94.7 
Indiana 
% Evansville 375.5 101.2 
Fort Wayne ... 295.3 93.1 
DO. cccsiawcs 377.2 98.5 
Indianapolis 332.2 95.6 
Muncie .cccce 311.6 95.7 
South Bend ... 350.5 96.4 
Terre Haute 294.3 95.7 
owa 
Cedar Rapids .. 316.8 95.0 
Davenport 318.0 90.4 
Des Moines 338.7 96.2 


% Sioux City ... 


eeeee 


“ansas 


Hutchinson -- 3448 89.8 
% Kansas City ... 472.2 97.7 
% Topeka ...... 478.6 101.2 

a eee 523.8 96.6 
Kentucky 

Lexington - 320.4 87.4 
& Louisville 


Louisiana 


* Baton Rouge .. 546.8 102.4 
* New Orleans .. 407.4 104.4 
Shreveport - 353.6 95.9 


DOO cadccikvs 253.6 94.0 
Lewiston-Auburn 254.5 95.2 
Portland ..... 255.1 92.1 
Maryland 
~ Baltimore ..... 298.7 97.5 


Cumberland - 270.6 


'lassachusetts 

YP ewan 215.1 97.9 
rae Ge wecce 242.0 94.7 
Holyoke ..... 271.4 97.4 
Lawrence ..... 212.5 94.2 


New Bedford 
Pittsfield 


APRIL 1950 


1950) 
City 
Nat’! 
Index $ 
1950 (Million) 
vs. April 
1949 1950 

| 
110.0 6.47 

| 
99.6 5.11 | 
106.2 6.86 | 
100.0 357.05 | 
98.6 5.16 | 
100.6 7.83 | 
100.0 7.43 | 
99.9 10.16 | 
99.5 15.66 | 
94,2 11.85 | 
97.6 9.96 
104.3 14.08 | 
96.0 13.76 
101.5 13.54 
98.6 51.96 
98.7 6.45 
99.4 13.95 
98.7 8.21 
97.9 8.68 
93.2 9.03 
99.2 23.10 


92.6 4.62 
100.7 13.74 
104.3 12.54 

99.6 23.10 

90.1 8.78 


105.6 12.63 
107.6 53.08 
98.9 13.79 


96.9 4.26 
98.1 5.37 
94.9 9.72 
100.5 94.16 
102.4 4.79 


100.9 87.44 
97.6 8.13 
100.4 4.94 
97.1 6.31 


ST. PETERSBURG 


FLORIDA 


Retail Sales Increase 


8th LARGEST IN COUNTRY 


According to Sales Management Forecast 
Figures for the Month of March, 1950 


$13,880,000.00 
IN RETAIL SALES 


Concurrent with this increase, circulation of The Evening Independent 


is up 8.3%, over that of one year ago (comparative figures February 
28, 1949 vs 1950). 


Che Evening Bndependent 


New York 


The St. Petersburg Market 
IS HOT Right Now! 


The Sunshine Newspaper 
ST, PETERSBURG'S FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
Represented Nationally by 
DeLISSER, INC. 


* Chicago ° Philadelphia e 


Atlanta 


CITY ZONE CIRCULATION 
Makes HOLYOKE Massachusetts: 
A Natural Test Market. 


Holyoke, Chicopee and the Hadleys, with over 200 indus- 


tries and excellent colleges, provide a well balanced group of 


over 100,000 population. 


This city zone is the market! 


Over 25,000 evening circulation at low cost. Results can be 


checked in our stores quickly. We will welcome and assist any 


person from the home office or advertising agency concerned 


with results from test campaigns. 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 


Represented By ® 


Julius Mathews Special Agency, Incorporated. 


Sell the 
BEST FAMILIES 


Where They 
Live and Shop 


Salem's general merchandise sales 
average $552 per family . . . topping 
the U.S. by 35%; the state by 30%,; 
the county by 122°%—and any other 
Essex County city by 65%... 


roving that Salem is an 
independent, self - con- 
tained mearket for both 
staple and quality 
products. 


Salem offers this bonus... a 
true city-zone of 142,100 population 
—38,300 families with $4,920 in- 
come, highest buying power of all 
Essex County markets. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


Salem, Mass. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


HIGH 
SPOT CITES 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April 


City 
Index Index 
1950 1950 

vs. vs. 
1939 1949 


City 


Massachusetts (cont. 


97.6 
92.9 
95.0 


Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 

% Battle Creek .. 
Bay City 

* Detroit 

* Flint 
Grand Rapids .. 
Jackson 

%& Kalamazoo .... 
Lansing 


, 1950) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1950 

vs. 

1949 


) 


100.6 
95.8 
97.9 


$ 
(Million) 
April 
1950 


North Jersey’s No. 1 Buy 


leading all other major markets in family 


income with an average of $5,876* is 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON 


In North Jersey, your best buy the whole year round 


is Passaic-Clifton and The Herald-News. 


No other 


North Jersey newspaper reaches more families . . . 


no other North Jersey families have more to spend. 


*Sales Management 


THE 


Passaic-Clifton, 


HERALD-NEWS 


N. J. 


Largest North Jersey Circulation 


50,117 — ABC Annual Audit — 1949 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for April, 1950) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1950 


City City 
Index Index 
1950 1950 

vs. vs. 


Vs. 
1939 1949 1949 


Michigan (cont.) 


Muskegon 
¥% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale .... 
*% Saginaw 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


% Jackson 


Missouri 


Kansas City ... 
St. Joseph .... 
St. Louis 

Springfield ... 


Montcana 


% Billings 
* Butte 
% Great Falls .... 


Nebraska 


* Lincoln 
* Omaha 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


% Manchester .... 298.6 


New Jersey 


* Atlantic City 
%& Camden 
% Elizabeth 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken .... 


+. 248.6 


Passaic-Clifton . 
% Paterson 
% Trenton 


New Mexico 


% Albuquerque ... 


New York 


107.1 
100.9 
98.8 
97.9 


110.4 
104.0 
101.9 
100.9 


% Binghamton 
* Buffalo 
* Elmira 
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THERE’S CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER IN 


WINSTON-SALEM 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


££. 


Number of Telephones 
32,839 
SINCE 1940 AN INCREASE 


of 
175.8% 


Th 

nny ant SEATIEL ar 
pen: ‘ at cover thj 
South's ying market in = 


- 1 State 
Th 
© OQURNAL & SENTINEL 
pao. ¥ Papers south of W vi 
Pe iene a Monthly o 
pon AL ntory — an ideal test 
The J 

OURNAL & SEN 


he ont 
blanket anPers that 


Segment of North Caroimontny 


YOU CAN'T Cc 
OVE 
CAROLINA witHouy qaee 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


GETTING BUM COVERAGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA’S 
THIRD LARGEST MARKET? 


You are if you’re not using 
the Bethlehem Globe-Times 
the only newspaper that 
‘overs Bethlehem. For Beth- 
lehem and its twin city, Al- 
lentown, form one market— 
Pennsylvania’s third largest 
n population, retail 
ind buying power. So re- 
nember: you can’t cover this 
ey market without its larg- 
st evening newspaper... 


THE BETHLEHEM 
GLOBE-TIMES 


Rolland L. Adams, President 


De Lisser, Inc., Representatives 


sales, 


RIL 4, 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for April, 1950) 


City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 
1949 


New York (cont.) 


%& Hempstead 
Township 
Jamestown 
% New York 
Niagara Falls .. 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Syracuse ..... 


- 383.2 
- 217.8 
- 235.7 


247.6 


- 241.8 
- 259.6 


North Carolina 


Asheville 
*% Charlotte 
DO cwowes 
% Greensboro ... 
% Raleigh ....... 
% Salisbury ..... 
Wilmington .... 
% Winston-Salem 


364.1 
413.2 
369.4 


- 412.6 


432.2 
461.4 
363.1 


- 388.4 


North Dakota 


Ohio 
re 311.9 
GN acecese 306.0 
Cincinnati 283.6 
Cleveland ..... 294.8 
% Columbus ..... 326.0 
DIG cccvsses 276.1 
Mansfield ..... 283.7 
Springfield .... 308.2 
TOD ccsccves 283.3 
WED ccccece 315.6 
Youngstown 275.7 
Oklahoma 
% Bartlesville .... 351.5 
te Muskogee ..... 335.6 
¥% Oklahoma City . 362.7 
WHE. aseeese0 347.3 
Oregon 
Eugene ....... 342.7 
Portland ...... 318.9 
te Salem ccccces 300.0 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown 274.4 
AlSORR cccces 356.6 
% Bethlehem .... 297.8 
we Chester ...... 354.6 
Be: codvdic ces 286.5 
% Harrisburg .... 311.5 
Johnstown 280.5 


110.6 
88.5 
98.2 
89.5 
94.8 
96.6 
92.5 

100.4 
96.2 


95.6 
99.9 
93.2 
97.7 
105.1 
98.9 
93.4 
102.4 


102.4 
101.6 
97.5 
92.5 


City 
Nat’! 

Index $ 
1950 (Million) 
vs. April 

1949 1950 
114.0 37.59 
91.2 3.79 
101.2 662.35 
92.3 7.28 
97.1 34.10 
99.6 9.63 
95.4 20.76 
103.5 6.99 
99.2 9.02 
98.6 7.79 
103.0 16.32 
96.1 7.61 
100.7 9.53 
108.4 9.12 
102.0 3.83 
96.3 4.43 
105.6 9.40 


98.1 28.07 
90.8 13.31 
97.2 54.16 
96.9 102.75 
102.2 43.03 
93.8 25.87 
90.0 5.05 
97.0 7.86 
94.2 30.91 
96.0 5.68 
95.8 18.25 
105.6 2.39 
104.7 3.58 
100.5 27.60 
95.4 19.52 
94.3 5.14 
93.4 48.54 
110.3 5.04 
93.2 11.06 
97.4 7.15 
102.3 5.36 
101.7 7.73 
94.3 11.46 
103.6 12.99 
94.3 8.36 


| There’s Real | 


READERSHIP 


IN CHESTER 


Advertising Research 
Foundation Says: 
(NEWSPAPER SURVEY NO. 134) 


e 20 ADS 


on the All-Study Leaders List 


e 2 ADS 


set all-time Readership Highs 


e 1 AD 


established a new high, percent- 
agewise, of any advertisement 
ever measured! 


YOU GET A 


PREFERRED CITY 


WITH THE 


Chester 


Cimes 
~SHESTER pa 


National Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY ____t 


The 

POST 
Maintains a 
Cooperative 
Service and 
Merchandising 
Department 


Each week The POST publishes a 
list of National Brand food 
products in a newsy, sparkling, eye- 


store 


catching ad. Point-of-sale material is 

distributed and special emphasis is 

given to tie-in ads. Dealers love it 
. and so will you. 


Plus outstanding 
merchandising support 


Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 


7 : \ 


“THE SALISBURY Post! 
Salisbu/y> North Carolina —/ 


4 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
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There’s quite a stack 


* BUSINESS 


waiting for you in 


NORRISTOWN 


and your share can be 


had forthe ASKING 


by placing your sales 


message into QOUTOF {Q 


Norristown Homes 
DIRECTLY - FORCEFULLY 


NORRISTOWN? 
TIMESHERALD 


Represented Nationally By The Julius 
Mathews Special Agency 


HIGH 


SPOT HIHIES 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 


City City 
Index Index 
1950 1950 

vs. 
1939 


vs. 
1949 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 


% Lancaster 

% Norristown 
Oil City 

% Philadelphia ... 

% Pittsburgh 

% Reading 

% Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 


Rhode Island 


. 245.0 
. 241.3 


Providence 
Woonsocket 


$ 


(Million ) 


April 


1950 


eneral Outdoc 


BREVITY. Want a compelling ad? 
For most products that means 
you'll want to keep it brief. Be- 
cause when your sales story is 
direct . . . and short, it gets results! 
And the best way to put across a 
brief message is on GOA panels 

. where only a single glance im- 


w Adv Co 


prints it firmly in your prospect’s 
mind! General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co., 515 South Loomis St., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


* Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 


City 
Index 
1950 

Vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1950 


vs. 
1949 


South Carolina 


% Charleston 
*% Columbia 
% Greenville ... 


Spartanburg ... 440. 9 


South Dakota 


% Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 


*% Chattanooga 
Knoxville 

% Memphis 

* Nashville 


Texas 


*% Amarillo 

% Austin 

% Beaumont 

% Corpus Christi . 

% Dallas 

*% El Paso 
Fort Worth . 
Galveston 
Houston 

% Lubbock 

% San Antonio ... 

% Waco 

% Wichita Falls .. 


Utah 


% Salt Lake City. 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Rutland 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 

*% Norfolk 

% Portsmouth 
Richmond 

% Roanoke 


Washington 


% Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 


101.7 
99.0 
95.8 
94.4 


$ 
(Millio 
Apri 
1950 
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42 
92 


5.79 
3.12 


85 
53 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 


vs, vs. vs. April 
1939 1949 1949 1950 


vest Virginia 


Charleston .... 295.9 90.9 93.7 10.74 

Huntington ... 293.4 91.2 94.0 7.60 
4 Wheeling ..... 313.6 98.0 101.0 8.28 
Wisconsin 

\ppleton ..... 328.6 95.6 98.6 4.37 

sreen Bay .... 3416 94.3 97.2 7.48 

Madison ...... 327.0 94.2 97.1 12.00 

Milwaukee 352.4 96.0 99.0 84.23 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
Vs. vs. vs April 


1939 1949 1949 1950 


Wisconsin (cont.) 


Racine ..ccece 326.0 89.1 91.9 7.27 
Sheboygan .... 294.7 91.4 94.2 4.45 
x Superior ..... 318.0 99.8 102.9 3.88 
Wyoming 
a 474.0 103.1 106.3 4.55 
w& Cheyenne ..... 427.2 102.7 105.9 4.87 


Customer Relations Course 


For Plymouth Servicemen 


If you happen to drive your car 
into a Plymouth dealer’s service sta- 
tion and the service man treats you 
with the savoir faire of a well-trained 
gentleman’s gentleman, don’t be sur- 
prised. He is just putting into prac- 
tice what he has learned from a 
course in customer relations which 
some 68,000 service employes of the 
9,200 Plymouth dealers are studying 
and applying these days. 

‘The course centers around a series 
of sound slide films which deal with 
tle various aspects of customer treat- 
ment by business people and is an 
adjunct to the Chrysler Corporation 
Master Technicians’ Service Plan 
which has been in effect for the past 
two and a-half years and is a con- 

ing activity. Theme of the cus- 

er relations series is the fact that 
‘veryone employed in any kind of 
ness, the customer is the most im- 
tant man in the world and should 
treated accordingly. The presenta- 
1 is indirect and depicts an average 
1's experiences with employes of 
ny kinds of business concerns, from 
corner drug store to the automo- 
' service station, instead of stress- 
the latter exclusively. In the final 
lysis, the service man doesn’t get 
pay from the dealer who employs 
. but from the customers whom 
serves. 
‘All of us are customers and we 
tree to do business with anyone 
choose,” W. B. Rice, Plymouth’s 
vision’s director of service, said. 
Vhen we step out of our own place 
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of business and become a customer, 
we quickly recognize the person who 
takes a genuine interest in our per- 
sonal needs and we may remember 
him rather than the place in which he 
is employed the next time we want 
to buy a similar service or product. 
For this reason, Plymouth and its 
dealers are directing their attention 
more and more to improving the man- 
ner in which their representatives 
meet the public. We not only want 
the best mechanics, we also want the 
best customer relations men. We 
think this course will contribute much 
to that end and judging from the 
flood of enthusiastic comment from 
our dealers, they think so too.” 

Four slide films on this subject 
already have been released. ‘Titles 
are: “The Man Behind the Dollar,” 
“Lucky Dollar,” “First Impressions,” 
and “Second Chance.” 

Many dealers have reported that 
they are having their entire organi- 
zation view the films, because all have 
some contact with customers and all 
need to be reminded of the basic facts 
which they portray and emphasize so 
entertainingly. Several dealers have 
given each of their employes a silver 
dollar to carry as a constant reminder 
that it is, “The Man Behind the 
Dollar” who pays all of their salaries. 

Six or more films will be presented 
in the course and most of them are 
the subjects of more than one session 
each. 

Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit, made the 
slide films. 


IT’S THE AMOUNT 
THAT COUNTS 


It isn't where people live that 
counts. It's how much they buy. 

Oil City families buy: 

48% more food 


49% more general 
chandise 


mer- 


76% more furniture-house- 
hold-radio 


than the average U. S. family. 


The Derrick-Blizzard thorough- 
ly covers Oil City . . . has more 
circulation in the 4-county Oil 
City Market than all incoming 
papers combined. The Derrick- 
Blizzard alone does the job! 


DERRICK— Bliss ard 
OIL CITY, PA. 


High on the Hog 


Hungry for big food sales? 
People eat “high on the hog" 
in Woonsocket, where family 
food purchases top the State 
average year after year. Tell 
them 
through the one paper that 


about your product 
provides 99.7°%, coverage of 


this appetizing market, the— 


OONSOCKET 


Covering 
Rhode 
Island's 
PLUS 
Market 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicol & Ruthman 
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U. of Florida Offers 
Major in Selling 


It's another step forward in the recognition of selling as 


a profession and it closely follows recommended pattern. 


The University of Florida’s Col- Management within its marketing de- 
lege of Business Administration has partment. The first class of 50 or 
developed a major in Sales and Sales more students opens in September. 


Almost Everything Sells Better 
Growing Gre 


Where 1/5 of North Carolina’s 
Total Sales Are Made! 


@ 155,700* families in the Greensboro 12-County 
ABC Trading Area account for 1/5 of North Carolina's 
food sales, 1/4 of the State's manufactured goods, 
1/8 the agricultural yield, and 1/5 the total sales! 


@ The Growing Greensboro Market's effective buying 
income is $591,000,000—a big ond healthy sales-pro- 
ducing potential where your customers are waiting to 
be told and sold! . . . Fastest, easiest way to sell ‘em 
is the GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD .. . 92,000 
daily circulation delivers a terrific wallop of 69.98%, 
home coverage in the 12-County ABC Trading Zone! 
*Sales Management Figures 


NEWS andRECORD 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


The University is convinced the tire 
is ripe for university training in pro- 
fessional salesmanship. The curricu- 
lum is quite similar to the one pro- 
posed by Robert S. Wilson, vice- 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., in “College Training for P:o- 
fessional Salesmanship.” (See SAres 
MANAGEMENT, December 15, 1947.) 
Mr. Wilson recommends psychology, 
English (literature, biography and 
public reading), mathematics, philos- 
ophy, accounting, principles of mar- 
keting, economics, and sales manage- 
ment. 

The marketing major, open only 
to students who have completed two 
years of college, includes these 
courses: 


Junior Year 


First Semester: 


Principles of Marketing 
Industrial Psychology 
Money and Banking 
Salesmanship 

Approved Electives 


Second Semester: 
Public Finance 


Credits and Collections 
Advertising 

Retailing 

Approved Electives 


Senior Year 


First Semester: 


Economic Principles & Problems 
Sales Management 

Sales & Market Analysis 
Business Law 

Approved Electives 


Second Semester: 


Economic Principles & Problems 
Personnel Management 
Business Law 

Collective Bargaining 
Principles & Problems of 
Merchandising 

Approved Electives 


The use of required courses is to 
prevent what Mr. Wilson calls 
indigestible assortment of cours 
selected éither by sheer chance 
along the lines of the least me: 
effort.” At present the opportunit 
take five electives gives the curricu- 
lum greater flexibility. 

During his first two years the *t 
dent of Sales and Sales Managene 
will take the sciences, biolo 
science, reading, speaking, wri‘ ng, 
mathematics, and The Humanitie 
these first two years the student 
take a two-semester course in the 
nomic Foundations of Modern L:‘¢ 


two-semester course in Elemen ary 


Accounting and a course in Ele: 
tary Statistics. He will choose 
electives from general courses. 


SALES MANAGEM 
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New 4A Chairman States 
Ad and Agency Problems 


“What part are advertising agen- 
ies taking in overall selling today? 
... Depends on the advertiser, and 
principally on the kind of a product 
he’s selling. To complete the ‘totality’ 
of sales effort, one product may re- 
quire little or no merchandising 
effort.” 

Fairfax M. Cone, board chairman 
of Foote, Cone & Belding, and newly 
elected chairman of the board of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, was ticking off a few agency 
problems and setting up course flags 
for the advertising business generally. 

“In that case,” he said, “the agen- 
cy, performing its normal functions 
(creating ads and selecting media) 
completes 100% of the total selling 
effort. Other products may require 
that the agency carry only half or as 
little as a third of the full sales job. 
The remainder is borne by the sales 
force and by merchandising. 

“For one of our most successful 
and astute clients—a $4,000,000 ac- 
count—selling two products, adver- 
tising does 75% of the job; that is, 
100% for one of the products and 
50% for the other.” 

Mr. Cone estimated that advertis- 
ing does about two-thirds of the job 
of selling a home permanent wave 
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set or a box of tissues, 100% for 
Kotex. For food (canned meat and 
vegetables) a much lower proportion 
of the effort is borne by advertising. 
Here, also, a different relationship is 
developed in the competition between 
one advertised brand and another, 
ani again between an_ advertised 
brand and non-advertised brands. In 
the electrical appliance field, until re- 
cently, less than 50% of the total 
sales push was furnished by advertis- 


ing—maybe as low as 30%. 
Wirections agencies are taking to 


c more of the selling load? ... 
Foote, Cone & Belding—and other 
ayencies, too—have been moving be- 
youd copy-and-art, beyond merchan- 


a ng-and-sales promotion, into sales 
Pp. -ining to go along with advertising 
piconing. To do this they are using 
t experience—and authority—of 
the client’s principal distributor-cus- 
tc vers, and allying same with the 
creative ability of our own men.” 

. C. & B., said Mr. Cone, first 
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made these moves into the food field. 
In one case the agency made an ally 
of the supervisor of a chain of 185 
food stores. At meetings with top 
management this “principal distribu- 
tor-customer”’ could TELL manage- 
ment, when neither the advertising 
manager nor the agency could. 

The drug field came next, and the 
agency expects to develop the same 
advertising and sales planning in the 
appliance field. 

One difficulty in the sales-adver- 
tising picture is the position of the 
advertising manager himself—and the 
job he does—in his own company. 
Mr. Cone says the advertising man- 
ager of most companies “has not yet 
come into his own. He should be on 
the board along with the president, 
the sales manager, the comptroller, 
etc.” 

The importance of advertising in 
the complete sales picture should de- 
termine the positjon of the advertising 
manager in the company. 

“And by the same token,” Mr. 
Cone continued, “the advertising di- 
rector should, first of all, be a busi- 
ness man—not merely a copy or art 
or layout or printing or media expert, 
i.e., a detail man. He should under- 
stand his company’s sales problems 
deeply, thoroughly and completely. 
He should be a planner, relating his 
company’s sales objectives to its ad- 
vertising agency and to media.” 

In too many companies, Mr. Cone 
finds, this is not the case, because 
the ad manager is not accorded proper 
recognition. 

“Going right down the line of 
America’s leading advertisers, the ad 
manager is a good business man and 
he 1s in the top command along with 
the sales manager. And in every one 
of these companies he is first a busi- 
ness man who understands his firm’s 
overall objectives and relates the ad- 
vertising effort to the sales problems.” 

Mr. Cone has been making a little 
survey on his own which is related to 
this problem of advertising managers 
being considered business men. “I am 
unhappy that in the eight or ten lead- 
ing advertising centers of the country 
not one ad manager is on the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, that plenty of 
bankers are. I did find one ad direc- 
tor on the board of directors of a 
bank.” 


Disavowing himself in any sense a 


Guy Gillette 
FAIRFAX M. CONE, Foote, Cone & Beld- 


ing'’s board chairman, has been elected 
chairman of the board of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 1950. 


crusader, the new chairman of the 
AAAA did say: 

“This I believe. If agencies and 
media would only make up their 
minds to be professional! Agencies 
have been doing it for years. But 
media, well... 

‘“*Today’s conditions are forcing ad- 
vertisers to be more professional.” 

Finally: “People are getting bright. 
I have seen companies go broke from 
under-advertising; never from over- 
advertising.” 


True Story Women's Group 
Reduces Guarantee 


Effective with the April 1950 
issues, the True Story Women’s 
Group guarantee is reduced from 5,- 
250,000 to 5,000,000. Individual 
guarantees of the six magazines in 
the Group remain unchanged except 
for True Story which is reduced 
from 2,250,000 to 2,000,000. Adver- 
tising rates have been adjusted ac- 
cordingly. All guarantees apply to the 
average of issues used within a calen- 
dar year. 

“In the light of the recent sales of 
most magazines on the newsstands,” 
said James L. Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent, director of advertising, “a 
realistic look at future issues is in 
order. We feel that our advertisers 
will be better served by a conservative 
guarantee based on reader demand, at 
premium cover prices, which we can 
maintain without resorting to circula- 
tion methods we do not approve, and 
which we believe our advertisers 
would not welcome. 

“Tt would have been an easy matter 
to retain our present True Story 
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“Mighty Zeno of Citium !! 


Our home gets built as we order it!” 


Enough of Stoicism — listen to this Starch-ism: Home- 


See Standard Rate 
& Data Service (Con- 
sumer Magazine 
Section) for com- 
plete information on 
Home Owners’ Cata- 
logs. 


planners have the last word in the selection of 
building materials. equipment, appliances and 
furnishings for homes built to be “owner-occu- 
pied.” And they make these selections from the 
descriptive, illustrated, detailed sales literature 
that profit-minded manufacturers insert in Home 
Owners’ Catalogs. 

Proof? Latest survey of the rich owner-occupy 
new-home market conducted by Daniel Starch 
and Staff discloses: (1) For certain products. 
as high as 91% to 97% of the cases studied 
showed husband-or-wife buying control. (2) Of 
the families interviewed. 97% kept their Home 
Owners’ Catalogs at their fingertips during plan- 
ning and building stages—and long after. 

Find out how you can make use of Dr. Starch’s 
findings to boost your sales in one of today’s 
most profitable markets. Write to Dept. “Q.” 


Home Cunes 


CATALOGS 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y 


F. W. Dodge Corporation's 


Consumer Catalog Distribution Service 


CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO.: 
E. P. Seymour (left) becomes advertising 
director of the company in charge of all 
advertising sales. He is succeeded by R. B. 
Alexander (right) as advertising manacer, 
Woman's Home Companion. 


guarantee of 2,250,000 by employing 
certain devices such as overloading 
newsstands (and taking heavy returns 
in consequence), through the device 
of cut-rate subscriptions, through 
carrying subscriptions in arrears, or 
all three.” 

The present management of the 
True Story Women’s Group has been 
in command of the operation since 
1941. Working capital has been raised 
from a minus figure to $2,818,000. 
During the past few years, cover 
prices of four of the Group’s maga- 
zines have been increased, True Story 
being the most recent, going from 
15c to 20c per copy in February 1949. 

“In adjusting our guarantees for 
1950,” said Mr. Mitchell, “we may 
be erring on the side of conservatism, 
of course, but we feel that in so doing 
we are serving our advertisers to 
greater advantage in their immediate 
sale and advertising plans.” 


Atlanta Newspapers 
Announce Merger 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal and 
The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
have announced an agreement to 
merge. 

“Economic reasons have played a 
large part in dictating this move on 
our part,” said the joint statemenr by 
Clark Howell, president and pub 
lisher of The Constitution Publishing 
Co., and James M. Cox, chairman of 
the board of The Atlanta Journal 
Co. It gave no financial details. 

The Journal has a daily circula ‘ion 
of 245,035 and Sunday circulation of 
307,507. The Constitution’s daily cit- 
culation is 180,948 ; 216,956 Suni ays. 

The statement said that The (or- 
stitution would continue in_ the 
morning field and The Journal ix the 
afternoon field, with a combined »>ut- 
day edition. The editorial policies will 
remain independent. Mr. Howell will 
continue as president and publisher o 
The Constitution, and The Journal 
will remain under the guidance o 
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\'r, Cox. Both newspapers will con- 
ie to publish and transact all busi- 
ss in their present plants. 
WSB, The Journal's radio station, 
s the first newspaper-owned station 
the South and is more than 25 
old. WCON, The Constitu- 
tion’s station, which went on the air 
little over a year ago, must be dis- 
posed of to meet FCC regulations. 


years 


ROBERT K. STOLTZ, national adver- 
tising manager promoted to advertis- 
ing director, The San Francisco News. 


Pilot Study of 
Industrial Ad Budgets 


A pilot study conducted last month 
by the Northern California Industrial 
Advertising Association among some 
of its members showed that there is 
room for improvement in determining 
industrial advertising budgets. The 
findings of the pilot study indicate 
that many companies are still lacking 
in evaluating their market potential, 
extent of distribution, competitive 
position, possibilities of developing 
new markets and new product uses, 
and effectiveness of sales effort, when 
it comes to setting budgets. 

Only five percent base their bud- 
gets on an “estimated percentage of 
sales for the coming year,” arriving 
at such percentage through a calcu- 
able appraisal of their markets. An- 
other 10% apply market analysis to 


budget determination. The largest 
grovp—35%—determine budgets by 
adrnittedly arbitrary decisions. 

‘he sales manager, more than any 
" ‘ executive, led in initiating -in- 
d: 


ial advertising plans, approving 
me ‘ia selection, and okaying copy. 
H- followed only the president in 
ap" roving overall advertising plans. 
‘nother phase of the pilot study 
co: ered the readership habits of com- 
p executives with respect to man- 
ae ‘aent publications and industrial 
an advertising papers. The findings 
ed that sales managers have the 
est readership interest in manage- 
c and industrial publications. 
le study was the initial task of 
‘ssociation’s “Educate Manage- 
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Here’s DRAMA C PROG F 
of The CHRONICLE'S AZZ 


In February, as a tie-in 
with famed cowboy Roy 


Rogers’ personal appear- 


ance in Houston’s annual 
(and _ his 


popular comic strip, which 


ten-day rodeo 


we carry), the Chronicle 
conducted a Roy Rogers 
color contest for children 
under 14 years. Only 15 
columns of promotion 
space were given the con- 
test, and prizes consisted - 
of merely twelve cow- 
boy suits. Yet entries 
reached the amaz- 
ing total of 

114,471! 


@ Above... A few of the huge piles of entries 
received from the boys and girls in Houston and 
the surrounding territories. 


@ left... Here’s King of the Cowboys, Roy Rogers 
—with his wife Dale Evans and movie sidekick 
Gabby Hayes, looking over some of the 114,471 
colored pictures received in The Chronicle’s 
unique contest. 


The Chronicle is a dynamic force in Houston’s 
family life. Its tremendous appeal in this, the 
South’s Number One market, means provable, 
profitable “pull” to Chronicle advertisers. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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ment” project committee. Several 
other studies devoted to specific man- 
agement functions in relation to dif- 
ferent phases of industrial marketing 
will follow. The association is a 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 


Videometer Tests 
TV Commercials’ Impact 


The “Videometer” is the latest 
device now being tested for measuring 
the advertising impact of television 
commercials among consumers of all 
ages. The machine and techniques for 
using it have been developed by Gil- 
bert Television Research (Gilbert 
Youth Research) working with a 
group of electrical engineers. 

Believing that no advertising medi- 
um can be effectively tested unless 
the medium is reproduced as com- 
pletely as possible for the consumer 
the Gilbert organization pioneered for 
a self-contained sight and sound pro- 
jector small enough and light enough 
to be carried by an interviewer right 
into the television home. 

The Videometer has been designed 
to create an interview situation in 
any television home which is a dupli- 
cate of that family watching its own 
set. Weighing about 15 pounds and 
requiring no outside source of power, 
the machine is brought right into the 
respondent’s home and can be set up 
in any room. It uses the actual 16 
mm. film projected by television stu- 
dios on regularly scheduled programs. 
Film can be run with sight and sound 
simultaneously, sight alone or sound 
alone, permitting various testing ap- 
proaches to determine recognition or 
impact. Interview arrangements are 
flexible and the respondent sees an 
actual television shaped screen dupli- 
cating what he sees on his own screen. 

Thus an interviewer can enter a 
home with a device which can re- 
produce in its original form a tele- 
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"GAVEL PASSING" from 
Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., 
(left) vice-president in 
charge of marketing, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., to Sam- 
ue! C. Gale (right), vice- 
president and director of 
advertising, General Mills, 
Inc., his successor as chair- 
man of the board of The 
Advertising Council, Inc. 


vision commercial and test it in en- 
tirety or any of its parts. 

Presently, seven major advertising 
agencies, exclusive of advertisers, are 
subscribing to the service. They in- 
clude the Biow Co. which is using 
the Videometer for all its TV ac- 
counts, Foote, Cone & Belding, and 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 


Re-baptism of 
Two Business Papers 


When a business magazine has 
spent more than half a century build- 
ing up the reputation of its name 
among its readers and the industry it 
serves, changing that name is no light 
matter. But that is the decision of the 
Haywood Publishing Co., Chicago. 
whose magazine, Shears, has been 
serving the paper box industry since 
1892. 

The name originally was apt 
enough. It referred to the most im- 
portant machine involved in early 
methods of making set-up paper boxes. 
the industry's chief product—the big 
cutter called “shears.” But the paper 
box industry has grown and changed 
since that era. With this growth com- 
plexities in the interests, problems and 
equipment have multiplied. The 


CBS: Thomas D. Connolly (left) and Harry 
G. Ommerle (right) are appointed mana- 
gers of program sales for Columbia's tele- 
vision and network radio sales, respectively. 


name, “Shears,” no longer symbolizes 
the industry as it now exists, and js 
actually misleading to many agency 
people and advertisers. 

The Haywood Co., therefore, <e- 
cided that a re-baptism was in order 
and that the logical thing to do was 
to take the problem to its readers, ad- 
vertisers, and other friends. A contest 
for the new name has been an- 
nounced, entries for which are in- 
vited from everyone interested in the 
magazine and the paper box field. A 
prize of $250 will be awarded for 
the best new name. The deadline for 
entries is April 8, 1950. 

A similar problem is being solved 
quite differently by Apparel Arts, 
“The Fashion Magazine for Men’s 
Stores.” Effective with its March 
issue, it is now called Esquire’s Ap- 
parel Arts, ‘“The Fashion and Service 
Magazine for Men’s Stores.” Ac- 
cording to Carl H. T. Sloss, co- 
publisher, the change has been made 
to crystalize the close relationship 
between the business magazine and 
its brother publication for consumers, 
Esquire. 


HENRY C. SILLDORFF, vice-presi- 
dent and director, has been elected 


president of the G. M. Basford Co. 


New Form Proposed 
For BMB 


Committees from the ANA, 
AAAA and NAB charged with pro- 
posing a plan for the continuation ot 
broadcast audience measurement re- 
search have decided to organize 4 
corporation known as Broadcast Av- 
dience Measurement, Inc. App:oval 
of the Broadcast Measurement ur- 
eau board of directors will be scught 
to acquire the assets of BMB, con- 
sisting principally of Study No. 2 
Reports on all stations. It would then 
service this study subsequent to the 
dissolution of BMB in July 1950. A 
further purpose of the new FAM 
would be to determine the type of 
audience measurement research :.cces 
sary to broadcasting:as an advertising 
medium and to determine the tye of 
organization best suited to accomplish 
these measurements. 
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ie bie Leaded per dollar in Florida 


Your advertising message reaches more readers 
in Florida, at less cost, when you use the pages of 
Florida’s three big morning dailies. These three 


morning newspapers deliver saturation circula- 


tion (more circulation than the number of fam- 
ilies) in Florida’s three major markets — plus 
from 20 to 100% family coverage in 50 of 
Florida’s other 67 counties. And you get this solid 
coverage at the lowest milline rates in Florida. 


per reader. .. 


Your advertising reaches the bulk of Florida’s 
buying power when you use the Florida Times- 
Union in Jacksonville, the Herald in Miami and 
the Tribune in Tampa. They circulate in Flor- 
ida’s richest, most heavily populated markets 


where 78% of Florida’s effective buying income 


is concentrated . . . where diversified industry, 
agriculture and business create steady, substantial 


payrolls right around the calendar. 


@ Every day more advertisers are realizing the importance of 
Florida as a constantly growing year ’round market. Every day 
“Florida” is being added to more and more advertising schedules. 
To sell it in Florida, use these three newspapers that give you more 
readers per dollar and more dollars per reader! 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Jacksonville - National Representativess Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., 


STAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


EH loridas Top Markets 


National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


»>MIAMI HERAL D 


National Representatives Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 


Future Sales Ratings Board 
Sees Good Sales Background 


An exceptionally promising sales 
background is indicated by the Board 
of Judges of Future Sales Ratings for 
the second quarter of 1950. Its basis 
stems from an anticipated high level 
of employment, high wages and sala- 
ries, record-breaking savings in the 
hands of the public, heavy outflow of 
funds from the Government, con- 
certed efforts by the Administration 
to maintain a strong business trend in 
this election year, and a greatly im- 
proved psychological foundation for 
spending. 

Last year at this time businessmen 
talked extensively of recession and 
were thinking along lines of reduced 
operations and lowering employment. 
Moreover, the public generally was 
holding back in its purchases be- 
cause it feared unemployment and it 
expected lower prices. 

This year businessmen are much 
more optimistic, anticipating a good 
year and maintaining or increasing 
employment. Significantly, too, the 
public on the whole no longer is hold- 
ing back for lower prices, and its buy- 
ing attitudes, based on price stability 
and sentiment on the business pros- 
pect, are the best since the immedi- 
ate post-war days when buyers had 
to wait in line for many goods. 


Public Buying Power Huge 


Psychologically, then, the back- 
ground for denting the huge backlog 
of savings in the hands of the public 
is excellent. The nation’s people in 
1949 added another gigantic total of 
$14 billion to their liquid savings (in- 
cluding currency, Government bonds, 
bank deposits, and building and loan 
associations), and these savings are 
now at the enormous total of approxi- 
mately $227 billion. ‘That is enough 
money to finance al/ the retail sales 
of the country for five years at the 
rate of a year like 1939! 

In addition to this as a challenge to 
the ingenuity and drive of promotion 
and advertising men, there is the very 
pleasant prospect of the public’s cur- 
rent income in the second quarter of 
1950 breaking all past records. As 
far as can be foreseen at the present 
time, the Future Sales Ratings con- 
sensus indicates, disposable personal 
income of the public (personal income 
less personal taxes) will gain sub- 
stantially in the second quarter of 
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1950 over the $193.8 billion annual 
rate of disposable personal income in 
the second quarter of 1949, 


Accent on Promotion 


Personal consumption expenditures 
of the public tie in more directly with 
sales effort. They could be vastly 
better this year than the $179 bil- 
lion rate of the second quarter of 
1949. The Future Sales Ratings 
Board of Judges believes they could 
possibly reach a new high record of 
$185 billion annual rate of expendi- 
tures in the second quarter of 1950. 

Certainly, the background is right 
from the standpoint of high public 
income and high public savings 
for a record-breaking performance. 
Whether or not such a performance 
will be achieved depends very im- 
portantly on the amount and _ per- 
suasiveness of advertising and promo- 
tion effort in this period. 

In deriving the sales prospect rat- 
ings for individual industries, the 
reader must realize that a certain 
base exists. This base is the three- 
star median, which is assigned to 
those industries expected to show ap- 
proximately no change in sales from 
the sales totals of the comparable 
period in the preceding year. 


Ratings Relate to Median 


‘The ratings for all the industries 
covered, therefore, are relative to this 
median. From this three-star-median 
base, all the industries either are on 
center or radiate out to better or 
worse ratings. Thus, if an industry 
is rated *& *& *& *&, its prospects are 
better, and if it is rated KK Kw *, 
its’ prospects are considerably better 
than the median-rated * * *® in- 
dustries. 

Conversely, if the industry is rated 
less than *% * *, its sales in relation 
to the median for this quarter, at 
least, are expected to show a slight 
decline, and if the industry’s rating 
is only one star (%*), its sales are ex- 
pected to show a_ proportionately 
larger decline. 

For additional perspective on the 
significance of these ratings, the size 
of the industry should be noted. This 
is easily obtainable from the column 
entitled Relative Size Rating. This 
column assigns a size rating to each 


industry. ‘These are necessary to get 
the true perspective of Future Sales 
Ratings, since the approximate 
amount of dollars involved is obtain- 
able by combining an industry’s sales 
totals (size rating) with the estimated 
sales changes (sales prospect rating). 

Clothing, for example, is running 
at an annual sales rate in excess of 
$10 billion, while luggage is running 
at an annual sales rate of about $200 
million. From the standpoint of num- 
bers of dollars involved the industries 
differ widely; however, from the 
viewpoint of the expected changes in 
sales, the percentage differences are 
expected to run about the same, as 
both of these industries fare about 
average with a “Good” relative out- 


look. 
Industry Size and Sales 


Future Sales Ratings thus provide 
a double check: They show both 
quality and quantity, and one factor 
should not be used without the other. 
Salesmen are likely to find prospects 
in the three-to-five star industries in 
a relatively mellow, optimistic mood 
(quality), but if-one of those indus- 
tries has a comparatively small dollar 
volume it is not likely to produce as 
much business (quantity) as can be 
extracted by persistent, aggressive 
selling in a big volume industry with 
a one-or-two star rating. 

In the last few years many indus- 
tries have been added to the list of 
those regularly carried for rating 
coverage. ‘This quarter’s newcomer 
to the Future Sales Ratings list is the 
billion-dollar Dry Cleaning Indus‘ry, 
which has been assigned a four-star 
rating in a consensus of the 300 au- 
thorities who comprise the Board 
Judges of Future Sales Ratings. 

These experts cover national! 
wide range of economists and 1 
keting research men in the Gov 
ment, in U. S. industry, in trade as 
sociations, in business papers, ad 
tising agencies, statistical services, 
in the leading universities of 
United States. They collaborat: 
decide the ratings each quarter 
der the supervision of Peter B 
Andrews, editor of Future 
Ratings, and former industrial 
nomic adviser, U. S. Governmer. 

Tabulations by each industry, © ith 
explanatory keys, are on the follo: ing 
page. 
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Air Transportation ............. 
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Auto Sales (New) ............. 
Auto Sales (Used) ............ 
Auto Tires 


Banks (Revenue) 


Building (Heavy) .............. 
Building (Residential) 
Candy & Chewing Gum ........ 
Canned Fruits & Veg. ......... 


Cigarettes 


Clothing (Men's, Women's 

& Children's) ... 
Coal (Anthracite) ............. 
Coa! (Bituminous) 
Commercial Printing ........... 


Cotton Textiles 
Dairy Products 
Department Stores . 
Diese! Engines 
Dinnerware 
Drugs & Medicines ............ 
Electrical Equipment (Heavy) ... 
Electrical Equipment (Light) ... 


e & Oil 


‘erings, Furniture, 
nold Products (Misc.) .... 


vent Financing 


FUTURE 


Key to Relative Size Ratings 
(by industry sales volume) 


A—Ten Billion Dollars and Over 
B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars 
C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Dollars 
D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dollars 
E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars 


F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars 


G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars 
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| _ Size 
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SALES RATINGS 
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Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(All ratings are relative to the median (***), which 
indicates approximately no change in relation 
to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 


tickik—Best Relative Outlook 

—Very Good Relative Outlook 
—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
—Fair Relative Outlook 

—Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


"Rae 
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| Rating Rating for Rating for 
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| Machinery (Agric.) .......-+--- 
| Machinery (Ind'l.) .......--+++- 
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Musical Instruments ........-.-- 
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Packaging & Containers ......-- 
Pe oinc aod spot nemeenns 
Paper & Products ........-----+ 
| Personal Care ........---e00e: 
| Photographic Supplies ........-- 
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Restaurants & Bars ...........-- 
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Synthetic Textiles (Rayon, 
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Toys & Games .......----+-+-: 
Trailers (Auto) .......-.-++--5: 
Travel & Vacations ..........-- 
Travel (Sea) .......----++-0ee- 
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Utilities (Electric) ...........-- 
Ne ree 
Utilities (Telegraph) .......-.-. 
Utilities (Telephone) ........... 
Vacuum Cleaners ...........--- 
Vending Machine Sales ......... 
Washers (Household) .......... | 
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DIVISION OF THE 


tices and leader, 
IIlustravox for years has 
outsold all other sound 
slidefilm projectors com 
bined. New models are 
completely automatic... 
with full-scale Magnavox 
components. For details 
write to ILLUSTRAVOX, 
2143 Beuter 


Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Road, 


Magnavox COMPANY 


Readers’ Service Can 


Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 
number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


208—Trouble Spots in Sales: How We 
Localize and Cure Them, by Sumner J. 
Robinson. (Price 25c) 


207—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


205—When You’re on the Blacklist Be- 
cause You’ve Botched a Sale, by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


204—Ten Major Reasons Why Sales- 
men Fail, by Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


203—-What’s Your 1950 Sales And Mer- 
chandising Batting Average? by Robert 
Haydon Jones and Richard S. Winship. 
(Price 10c) 


202 — What 2,000 Industrial Buyers 
Told Us About How They Purchase. 
(Price 5c) 


201 — What Do Purchasing Agents 
Want From Salesmen? by Charles E. 
Colvin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


MARKETS 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 
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We are pleased to announce that 


Paul Roberts 


authority on training, who has conducted his 
own practice for many years, has joined this 
growing practice in 


Firm to direct our 


Sales Training 
Supervisory Training 


McKinsey & Company 
Management Consultants 
Established 1910 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Coun- 
try in Three Population Groups. (Price 
25c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Cii- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


ECONOMICS 


179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
More Efficient Marketing. (Price 35c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


200—No More Company-Owned Cars 
For Sterling’s 600 Salesmen, by A. B. 
Ecke. (Price 10c) 


199—Ten Lessons in Speech Training 
For Executives and Salesmen, by Dr. 
James F. Bender. (Price 35c) 


198—Sales Force Teamwork: How Can 
You Inspire It? by Eugene B. Mapel. 
(Price 5c) 


197—Death of Many Salesmen by 
James S. Arnold. (Price 10c) 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 
(Price 25c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring: 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, by 
Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25c) 


186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


184—How to Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 
25c) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 25c) 


175—Unionization of Salesmen: What 
conditions breed it? What happens :fter 
it’s a reality? (Price 75c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equippe to 
Prove Quality? by Burton Big¢!ow. 
(Price 10c) 


170—How To Train Salesmen | 
Buyers’ Market. (A _ selected grou 
articles on the theory and practi 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales 7 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven art 
(Price 65c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measu: 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard D. 
(Price 25c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Cc 
sation Principles and Practices. (A 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 75c) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Situation for alert, experienced 
sales engineer under 40 and will- 
ing to travel. He will take over 
expanding market in an industry 
associated with elevators and mate- 
rials handling equipment and will 
set up national distribution system 


in that field. 


Engineering and elevator regula- 
tion competency an_ important 
requisite. Compensation to suit 
conditions and applicant. 


Write Box 2682 
Sales Management 


386 4th Ave., N. Y., N, Y. 
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OUTSTANDING INDUSTRIAL 
SALES MANAGER 
AVAILABLE APRIL 1 


Few men in the industrial field 
can match the experience and 
ability of this man. Twenty years 
with one company, organizing, 
training, directing national sales 
organization. 

Has an amazing record of success 
in selling to and through auto- 
motive and industrial distributors. 
For complete details write Box 
2679, Sales Management, 386 4th 
Ave., New York City. 


SALESMEN 
OFFSET, LETTERPRESS 


An unusual and excellent opportunity 
for experienced offset or letterpress 
sal n is i diately available. The 
company is one of the country’s lead- 
ing lithographers and printers in size, 
reputation and diversity of operations. 
Sales offices are maintained in the East 
and the Middlewest. All applications 
will be confidentially and carefully con- 
sidered. This is a ‘‘once-in-a-lifetime” 
proposition for topnotch salesmen merit- 
ing the best in income and opportunity. 
Box 2681, Sales Management, 386 4th 
Ave., New York City. 


WANTED: 


Sales executive with proven experience in 

oth ids of sales manager and sales pro- 
motion manager. Knowledge of markets 
throughout the country and experience in 
selling direct to drug and department stores 
required. Must possess executive ability and 
know how to lead and inspire salesmen. Fine 
opportunity with national concern noted for 
its aggressive gotieton, 3 ary products 
and abilit its men for a long time. 


State initia in Son expected, 
ence and achievements in detail, also enclose 


give experi- 


Es replies held in strict confi- 
386 


snapshot. 
dence. 268 Sales Management, 
4th Ave., ‘New York City. 
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COMMENT 


CENSUS SQUABBLE 


There’s still bad blood between a group of Congress- 
men, headed by Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R., Ohio) 
and the Bureau of the Census over plans of the Bureau 
to ask one out of each five persons the amount of his last 
year’s income. 


This group of Congressmen is making political capital 
of the Bureau’s inquiry. On the other hand, business- 
men who can use income data to make their marketing 
plans with a great deal more accuracy, don’t regard the 
income question as “snooping.” There’s obviously a fun- 
damental difference of opinion between marketing men 
and these Congressmen over the propriety of asking the 
income question. This is well illustrated by recent cor- 
respondence between one of America’s top market re- 
searchers and Rep. Brown. He’s Dr. Vergil D. Reed, as- 
sociate director of research, J. Walter Thompson Co., and 
assistant director of the Census in 1940. Dr. Reed wrote 
to Rep. Brown: 


“IT would like to talk to you as one Republican to 
another. . 


“The confidence of those who report to the Census is 
most carefully guarded. Neither the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the FBI, nor the President of the United States 
himself, can see an individual’s report to the Census. This 
information is collected for statistical purposes only, and 
no individual’s report can be used for law enforcement, 
investigation or administrative purposes. Why not check 
this for yourself? Ask Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and Mr. 
George J. Schoeneman [Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue—Editor] how many individual Census reports they 
have seen.” 


To which Rep. Brown tartly replied: 


“Let me suggest that you read the Census Act of 1929. 
As far as I am concerned I do not expect to permit this 
law to be violated and the rights of private citizens in- 
vaded if I can help it regardless of what you may think 
about the matter.”’ 


Dr. Reed responded with: 


“Il am highly amused, as I was in 1940, at all this Re- 
publican ranting about an Act which was passed by a 
Republican Congress and signed by a Republican Presi- 
dent. Mr. W. L. Austin, a Democrat and former Direc- 
tor of the Census, now deceased, often told me with a 
glint in his eye what whole-hearted support he had from 
the Republicans in 1930 in taking the Census under that 
Act. How about giving highly deserved support to it 


now ? 


‘Why this income question should cause all the political 
noise it does when incomes have been collected regularly 
from our starving, police-regimented farmers every five 
years for the past 30 years is beyond my poor powers of 
mental deduction. I presume they have been fouly dis- 
criminated against, but they just haven’t found it out in 
30 years,” 
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Rep. Brown continued the controversy with: 


“Of course, I can readily understand that, inasmuch 
as you have been an Assistant and Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Census, you would naturally have the Di- 
rector’s viewpoint on this important subject. It is quite 
strange how the giving of a little public power so often 
goes to the head.” 


Dr. Reed’s viewpoint is fully supported by the Market 
Research Council (New York). In a letter to Charles 
Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, the Council gave its 
views on the five most controversial points in the Census, 
They are: 


1. “Census questions on income are unlawful.” 


May we submit that these very same questions and 
many more dealing with details of the business operation 
have been asked of all farmers for the last 30 years. No 
one ever thought this procedure unlawful. 


2. “The question might get confidential information 
into improper channels through the Census enumerators.” 


Through the respondent’s privilege to mail the respec- 
tive information directly to the Bureau of the Census if 
he prefers, no such danger exists. Also, severe punish- 
ment is provided for any enumerator violating confidence. 


3. “The Bureau of the Census itself is not a reliable 
receptacle of such information.” 


The Bureau has an unblemished record of keeping in- | 
dividual information in strictest confidence. It has proven 
this not only in respect to the farm income data, but also 
in respect to the highly competitive data from the Census 
of Business, the Census of Manufactures, and the Census 
of Housing as well as of Population. 


4. “Asking the income question of only every fifth 
person constitutes discrimination.” 


At a time when an ever increasing part of our scientific 
endeavors, not only in business and industry but also in 
the sciences, is based on sampling procedures, it is a celib 
erate misnomer to call it discrimination. The merits of 
this reproach may be gauged by considering the possi’ ility 
that some one might have called the draft lottery ir the 
war ‘discrimination.’ This method also saves conside able 
amounts of the taxpayer’s money. 


5. “This information is only useful to the govern nent 
bureaucracy.” 


It is our firm conviction that it is primarily the bust 
ness community that will profit from these data. With 
our important efforts to expedite government ecor.omfy, 
we must not throw away opportunities which wil! help 
us to realize economies in the private business sect T 
our economy. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


